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The Queen’s Empire. 
By W.. T. Stead, 


Seekers Pensions. 


By Eliz, A. Allen. 


“Delective Eyesight in 


Children. 
By Dr. Frank Allport. 


Sugar: The Question 


of the Day. 


By Herbert Myrick. 


The Season’s Output 
of Fiction. 
By Henry W. Lanier. 


runetiere in Hmerica. 


X Protusely Hlustrated Humber. 


in the Departments. 


The Relief of Cuba,’ 

Sugar — Its, Bearing on Cuba, 
5 ph ait and, Politics. 

Greece and Turkey. 

The Senate Tariff Bill. 

Canada’s New ga 

Various Municipal ; Problems. 

The Gas Problem in New York. 

The Civil Service Question. 

Why Arbitration Failed, 

The Queen’s Jubilee. 

The Paris Disaster 

The Sultan at Home. 

The Modern Greeks, 

The British in South Aftica. 

Parliamentary Celebrities, 

The. Greater New York. 

The “Degeneracy” of the Senate. 

The Cartoons of the: Month. 

The Progressive South, 

Tennessee’s Placedn i. 

The Progress of Medicin 

The Fight t Against Disease. 

Bush, the Caricaterist. 


The Progressive Inheritance Tax. S 


The New Books. 
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“The Wayside Wash" 


made cleansing and refreshing if your forethought has prov 
vided a cake of 






ite Soap 


It is an absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap. For toilet, bath, 
nursery and fine laundry work. A thorough cleanser—soothing to the 
skin. In two sizes—a 5-cent ccke for the toilet and a larger size for bath 
and laundry. 

Note to Wheelmen— Armour's White Soap is a perfect chain lubricant. 




















bend is a. aia in her face” " 
Where roses and white lilies show; -” 

Ror can Cime’s flight this charm erase, : 

If PEARS’ be used to keep it so. 


{ ESTAB. OVER 100 YEARS.— 20 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS — BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE PEARS’. ” ac 
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The Macmillan Company’s Latest Issues. 





JUST READY. 
GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. 
By HENRY S. NASH, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
‘* Not only is his treatment of the great thesis, which he has undertaken to discuss, fresh and suggestive, but he 


shows himself to be a clear and original thinker. 


In luminous and epigrammatic statement, in compactness 


of thought and in a thorough mastery of the whole subject, he ranks among the best writers on sociology who have 
appeared during the last twenty years, and we believe his book will come to be recognized as one of the most valu- 
able and helpful treatises in the language.’’— 7he Tribune, New York. 





THE VOLCANOES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, Professor in the University of 
Michigan. 
Cloth, S8vo. Just ready. 

There is no doubt that now for the first time the student 
interested in this subject finds conveniently at hand a 
summary of all that has been learned about volcanoes 
from the earliest records of them till now. 





ROCKS, ROCK-WEATHERING 
AND SOILS. 


By GEORGE P. MERRILL, Curator of Department of 
Geology, United States National Museum, and Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Corcoran Scientific School and 
Graduate School of the Columbian University. With 
many illustrations, full-page plates and figures in the 
text. 

Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 





JUST READY. 
THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation of its Composition. 
By ASl0S K. FISKE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Jewish Scriptures,’’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50. 
The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the myths and fragments of myths of which it is 
mainly composed, and explains their significance and bearing in the literary and religious development of the 


Hebrew people. 


The book affords a striking example of the manner in which the ancient Jewish writings were 


produced, and of the results of modern critical research into their origin. 





VOL. I. NEARLY READY. 
AMERICAN HISTORY AS TOLD 
BY CONTEMPORARIES. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Harvard University. 
Vol, I. Era of Colonization, (1492-1689.) Almost ready. 
Vol. II. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783.) J press. 
Vol. III. National Expansion. (1783-1845.) Zo follow. 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. ( 1846-1896.) Zo follow, 





RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
New volume. $1.25. 


THE FERTILITY of the LAND. 


A Discussion of the Relationship of Farm-Prac- 
tice to Saving and Augmenting the Produc 
tivity of the Soil. 


By I. P. ROBERTS, Director of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 





A SPECIALLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ON THE STUDY OF BIRDS. 
CITIZEN BIRD. Bird Life for Beginners. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of ‘ Birdcraft,” ‘‘Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,’”? and 
DR. ELLIOTT COUES, author of ‘‘ A Key to the Birds of North America.’ 

Its illustrations have been for the most part drawn from nature especially for this work, which is a narrative 
guide to the principal species of North American Birds, with chapters on their anatomy, economic value, habits, etc., 


and a field key to the same. 





WILD NEIGHBORS. 
A Book about Animals, By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
In press. 
A book on the habits, haunts, etc., of certain animals, 
with some account of the methods of training them in 
captivity. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF AMER- 
ICAN INSECTS. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE M. WEED, New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mech, Arts. J» press. 
Chapters on various forms of insect life, most of which 

are easily obtainable for observation. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








For mutual advantage when you wri.e to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 



































By the author of ‘‘A4 KENTUCKY CARDINAL.” 


THE CHOIR 


INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
The first edition is in the hands of the booksellers, a second edition is now printing. 
‘¢ What impresses one most in this exquisite romance of Kentucky’s green wilderness is the author’s marvelous 


power of drawing word pictures that stand before the mind’s eye in all the vividness of actuality. Mr, Allen’s de- 


scriptions of nature are genuine poetry of form and color, 


tiful of Mr. Allen’s novels,’’— Zhe Chicago Tribune. 
Second Edition. 


THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS 
and Other Stories of the Sea. 
By JoHN R. SPEARS, 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 

“They arenot only very graphically told, but disclose an imag- 
inative element which lends such stories an unusual quality of inter- 
est, The tale which gives its title to this volume is an exceptionally 
strong piece of work from the imaginative side, very well executed.” 
—The Outlook. 

*« All three are singularly effective in theme and composition 

veritable sea classics.”"— The News, Providence. _ 

* He can tell a plain yarn as well as the next man and iill it brim- 
ful of the atmosphere of the sea.”—Neuws and Courier, Charles- 
town. 





This isthe longest, strongest, and most beau- 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,’’ etc. 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


“ A veritable page of nature, true to !ife, and through that touch 
+ il all kin who read it,” — The Evening Telegraph, Philadel- 
phia. 

“Mr. Allen has written with a definite and noble purpose and if 
he has come after others it is to point a way that they may well fol- 
low in the future. Many have grappled with the same subject, have 
bungled and mistreated their theme; it has remained for Mr. Allen 
to give us a novel which is the result of the most consummate art. 
It has remained for him to touch and make holy that which has been 
too often profaned.”— Chicago Evening Post. 


JUST READY. 


; A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Author of ‘‘ Taquisara,’’ ‘‘ Casa Braccio,’’ the Saracinesca Series, etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


Price, $1.50. 


Mr, F, Marion Crawford’s new novel is a study of divorce, and readers of his work will recollect a situation in 
one of his earlier novels foreshadowing the interest of this new story, The scene is Luzerne but the characters 


are American. 
A New Novel by Miss Yonge. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE 
BEN BERIAH. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’? ‘‘ The Armourer’s 
Apprentices,’’ etc. 
Cloth, Crown Svo, $1.25. 
The narrative of the Exodus in the form of a novel, 
Excellent for the Sunday School Library. 
Third Edition. 
ON MANY SEAS. 

The Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor. 
By FREDERICK BENTON WILLIAMS. 
Edited by W. S. Boortu. 

Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50. 

“* All through his four hundred and more pages he is equally un- 
affected and forcible, equally picturesque. ‘To go through one chap- 


ter is to pass with lively anticipation to the next. His book is 
destined to be remembered.” —New York Tribune. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 





Twelfth Edition. 
ON THE FACE OF THE 
WATERS. 


By FLoRA ANNIE STEEL, 


Cloth, 1zmo. Price, $1.50. 
“ A strong novel, strong in its dramatic handling of heroic issues; 
stronger still in its calm veracity.” — New York Tribune. 


By the Same Authors 


IN THE TIDEWAY. 
By FLora ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘Red Rowans,’’ etc, 


Cloth, 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


A piece of evenly brilliant writing. Its charm pursues the reader 
along several lines, The central motive is original, and its develop- 
ment is even more unexpected.”,—New York Tribune. 


Fifth Thousand. 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA. 


Congo, Francais, Corisco, and the Cameroons. 
smaller illustrations. 


By Mary H. KINGSLEY. 
Svo, Cloth, $4.00. 


16 full-page and many 


‘* Not for many a day has there appeared so fascinating and altogether remarkable a book of travels as this,’?— 


Chicago Tribune. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Books for the Summer 


FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE 
By F, SCHUYLER MATHEWS, With 130 Illustrations by 
the author, 1I2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Uniform with ‘Familiar Features,”’ 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD 
AND GARDEN 
Illustrated. 12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $1.75 ; 
Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $2.25. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75. 


INSECT LIFE 
By Joun Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology 
in Cornell University. With illustrations by ANNA 
BotsForD ComsTocK, Member of the Society of 
American Wood Engravers, 12mo, cloth, 


BIRD LIFE 
A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds, 

By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural 
History. With 75 full page Plates and numerous Text 
drawings by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS 
Of Eastern North America, With Keys to the Species ; 
Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, etc., their Dis- 
tribution and Migrations, By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, 
With nearly 200 Illustrations, 12mo. Library Edition, 
cloth, $3.00; Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 


IN JOYFUL RUSSIA 
By Joun A, Locan, Jr. With 50 full-page illustrations 
in colors and black and white. Sm, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
GENERAL GRANT 


By General JAMES GRANT WILSON. A new volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, With Portrait, Ilus- 
trations and Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE QUEEN 


By a Member of the Royal Household. 12mo. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 


WOFIAN AND THE REPUBLIC 


A Survey of the Woman-Suffrage Movement in the 
United States, and a Discussion of the Claims and 
Arguments of its Foremost Advocates, By HELEN 
KENDRICK JOHNSON. I2mo. Cloth, 





A. Conan Doyle's New Romance, 


UNCLE BERNAC 
A Memory of the Empire, By A, ConAN Doy_e, IIlus- 
trated. 1I2mo, cloth, $1 50. 


This brilliant historical romance pictures Napoleon’s threatened 
invasion of England when his forces were encamped at Boulogne. 
The story abounds in dramatic incidents, and the adventures of the 
hero will be followed with intense interest by a multitude of readers. 


OTHER BOOKS BY DR. DOYLE 
Uniform Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Rodney Stone The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 
The Stark Munro Letters Round the Red Lamp 


WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS 

By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘‘A Little Norsk,” 
‘* Jason Edwards,’’ ‘*A Member of the Third House,’’ 
‘A Spoil of Office,” etc, r2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

THE THIRD VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage,’’ ‘‘ The Little Regiment,’’ ‘‘ Maggie,” etc. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

LADS’ LOVE 


By S. R. CRocKETT, author of ‘‘Cleg Kelly,’’ ‘‘ Bog- 
Myrtle and Peat,’? ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BROOKE 
By ‘‘Z. Z.,’? author of ‘‘ The World and a Man,” et 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
HIS FORTUNATE GRACE 


By Mrs, GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of ‘* Before the 
Gringo Came,’’ ‘‘A Whirl Asunder,’’ etc, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


MARIETTA’S [IARRIAGE. By W. E. Norris, author of 
“The Dancer in Yellow,” ‘A Victim of Good Luck,” etc, 


FIERCEHEART, THE SOLDIER. By J. C. Snarru, author 
of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” 


THE SUN OF SARATOGA. A Romance of Burgoyne’s 
Surrender. By JosepH A. ALTSHELER. 


APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS 
Revised Annually, 
General Guide to the United States, $2.50. 
Canadian Guide-Book, $1.25. 
European Guide-Book, $5 00. 
Handbook to American Summer Resorts, 50c. 
Dictionary of New York, 6oc. 





READY SHORTLY 





larger and more comprehensive than ‘‘ Looking Backward. 


EQUALITY 


By Epwarp BELLAMY, Author of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” etc, 
After many years of preparation, Mr, las now puts forward a work which will command universal attention. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25, 5 
The new book is 


(SF Send for a copy, free, of Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


- = 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Century Dictionary 
Cyclopedia. 


— ss 









HE CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA is the only work of reference planned and carried 
to completion in the closing years of the Nineteenth Century. It is the response of scholarship to the de- 
mands of an age which-requires full, complete, and instant information on every subject. Hence the work is 

at once universal in its scope and concise in its treatment. The age demands, and the work supplies, knowledge 
of the most exact and comprehensive kind, but so arranged that the inquirer can find the information he seeks with- 
out loss of time. 

The Century as a whole covers ground that no other publication has ever pretended or attempted to include, It is 
as unique in its wide range as in its marvelous utility, “It is more than a reference-work ; it is a complete working 
library. It combines in ten volumes all the advantages of dictionary, encyclopedia, atlas, and at least thirty other 
works which have hitherto been found necessary in every well-equipped working library, and all on a plan that for 
the first time meets the requirements alike of the busy man of affairs and of the most exacting student. 

It is greater than any mere dictionary, for it is not merely a universal lexicon, but goes beyond words and 
treats of things, persons, places, and events. It is greater than any other encyclopedia, because it unites the 
knowledge found in them all with other and later knowl- 


edge, and arranges all for ready and perfect service. 33333333333333333 3333 33333d>3<eCe 
It more than takes the place of all other dictionaries SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER. 


and encyclopedias combined Cenc Prlae etl iene 
No one who has owned and used The Century Dic- answers 90 per cent. of the questions in our Century educa. 


. r ; i f tional competition, findin, e answers, not in the Century 
tionary and Cyclopedia would ever again be without it, Dictionary one Creapete. Lo iB pe tba 
Those who use it never fail to voice its praises. Its son and to prove the truth of our statement 
success has been phenomenal. It may be added, in no pe cueeat tale the place a 
stereotyped sense, that no live professional or business man, pas gang aA any other work : containing any number of 
scientist, artist, teacher, or student can afford to be with- prise: ie open to. every person that Ce 
out a set, for it affords the readiest and most satisfactory 
means of getting at facts, In the school or home it is 
the most powerful auxiliary in the education of youth. 

It is an aid to personal progress, It is the great 
‘¢ question-answerer’’—the shortest path into the whole 


questions used in our Century educational competition for 
which $1000 in prizes are offered. They are simple; they deal 
realm of fact and knowledge. It is the best of refer- 


with Rete a ng f practical matters; they are educational; they 
are intensely interesting. There is not one of them that can- 
not be answered from other works, or that requires extensive 
knowledge. It is simply because T 

wide field and includes so much information that you find 
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: : 000 engravings, and 100 double- e maps. Here are a 
ence-works, and contains in essence more than all others wuliliner Gloaee Vemae. Woes pe ye AR ARF just 
combined one hundred a , each a matter that every one ought to 

. know, and they alone are sufficient to show the superiority 
gy bene ny fen eee eee nee, rf: 
‘or details in regar 8 offer, particulars of our prize 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET =H h competition, or specimen pages of the work, address. > 
OF THE WORK FREE UPON - 6D 
¢ ept. 
APPLICATION....... “ea The Century Co. {S| New York. 
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SEVEN BOOKS OF FICTION. 
THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. 


By Henry JAMES, author of ‘‘ The portrait of a 
Lady,’’ etc, 12mo, $1.50. 

One gets from Mr. James’s work at its best an intimation of per- 
fection, a deep consciousness that there is something so fine that it 
could not be Soasels and this consciousness becomes almost over- 
whelming to the reader of “ The Spoils of Poynton.”— The Critic, 
New York, 


THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. 


By Mrs, DELAND, author of “John Ward, 
Preacher,’’ ‘‘ Philip and his Wife,’’ ‘*‘ Mr. Tommy 
Dove,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Four noteworthy sketches that will be accepted by readersas being 
among her best character portraits, There 1s much in them that is 
admirable, particularly the author’s inimitable manner of expression, 
which is at once cordial and fascinating, and intended to convey the 
actual story of existence.—Boston Courier. 


A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, author of ‘‘ The Story 

of Christine Rochefort.’’ Second Edition. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

The heroine’s peculiar history on each side of the ocean is most 

interesting, and the author has drawn in her a distinct and delightful 


character.— The Congregationalist, Boston,—It has all the elements 
of high romance in its construction,—Home Journal, New York, 


THE SPIRIT OF AN ILLINOIS TOWN, 
AND THE LITTLE RENAULT. 


By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, author of 
“© The Lady of Fort St. John,’’ ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,’’ 
etc. 1r6mo, $1.25. 

Mrs, Catherwood has done no finer work than in “ The Spirit of 


an Illinois Town,” which has a combination of masculine vigor and 
feminine delicacy rare to find.— The Literary World, Boston, 


MISS ARCHER ARCHER. 
By CLARA LouIsE BuRNHAM, author of ‘‘ The Wise 
Woman,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Clover,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A cool, quiet, delicious love story, with the most natural and lovable 
of men and women, amid attractive surroundings, ‘The humor is 
sparkling and pervading.—Buffalo Commercial.—Iits chief char- 
acteristics suggest the romantic joys of the summer and recreation 
months,— Boston Courier. 


THE DAY OF HIS YOUTH. 


By Atice Brown, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,’’ 
‘* By Oak and Thorn,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

A book quite out of the ordinary, * * Itis a poetic fancy 
worked out with originality, bearing every mark of a strong yet deli- 
cate imaginative faculty, and written with a distinct charm of style- 
—The Outlook, New York.—An exquisite piece of work.— Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune.—An extraordinarily strong story— 
Minneapolis Journal, 


THE BURGLAR WHO /I0OVED PARA- 


DISE. 

By Hersert D. WARD, author of ‘*The White 
Crown and Other Stories.’’ With an introduction 
by ELizABETH STUART PHELPS. 16mo, $1.25; 
Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents, 


Good readers will remember Miss Phelps’s stories, ‘An Old Maid’s 
Paradise ”’ and “ Burglars in Paradise,’ Mr. Ward has taken pos- 
session of Paradise, and in this entertaining book tells how it was 
moved—by water. It is an excellent summer book. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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“The International 
Cyclopzedia 
answers all my questions, assists 
the children in their studies—in 
fact, places a practical educator 
in our home.” 


You are welcome to our beautifully 
illustrated ene ota Pages, Maps, and 
Circulars describing our little-at-a- 
time payment plan. 


iA 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


(Dept. V), 151 Fiera Avenus, New York, 


9322939999022 333¢CCeCCe i 
BEACON LIGHTS of HISTORY. 


By Dr. JOHN LORD. : 
A biographical review of civiliza- 
tion, setting forth its great epochs 
through more than one hundred 
of its master minds, the thinkers 
of great thoughts, and doers of 
great deeds. Each life-story com- 
plete, yet the series showing 
The World’s Life and 
Progress 


FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 

In Ten Volumes. 

Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 

Old Pagan Civilizations, 

Antiquity, 

Middle Ages, 

Renaissance and Reformation, 

Great Warriors and Statesmen, 

Great Women, 

Modern European Statesmen, 

American Statesmen; and 

Nineteenth Century Writers. 


“Graphic, eloquent, wide in range.”—RICHARD S. Storrs, D. D. 
“His lectures are marked by vividness of description and 
loftiness of moral tone. ._. . His career as a lecturer has been 
ique,”—New Joh ’s Universal Cyclopedia. 
m8 rrttes vers as Fontonst did. ae: gm choice of sub- 
lec appy, the grouping skillful, the style graphic.”—Prof 
¥ S. TYLER, Amherst College. stiles 2 
“Valuable as contributions to history. . . . Peculfarly rich 
in comparisons and analogies.” —REv. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D. D. 
EASY PAYMENTS. - 


Send for Description and Critical Opinions. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 








Busy Man’s 
Library. 


Not sold in Bookstores. 
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By 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York 





NEW WORK BY DEAN FARRAR 


THE BIBLE. 
Its Meaning and Supremacy. 
By F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury, 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the Days of 
Nero. An Historic Tale. Large Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Gathering Clouds. A Tale of the days of St. Chrysos- 
tom. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A WOMAN’S PART IN A REVOLUTION 
By Mrs. JoHN Hays HAMMOND, 12mo, cloth, 144 

pages, $1.00, 

“To the American public, whose sympathy was my chief sup- 
port through days of bitter trial, this book is gratefully dedicated, 
My personal experience forms the subject of my story. The causes 
of the revolt in Johannesburg and the ensuing political questions 
are but lightly touched upon, in deference to the silence enforced 
upon my husband as one of the terms of his liberation by the Boer 
Government.””-—AuTHoR’s DEDICATION. 


‘THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 

And Kindred Papers, By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIG 
GINSON, With Photogravure Frontispiece and Index 
of Plants and Animals mentioned. 1I2mo, cloth extra,’ 
gilt top, 178 pages, $1.25. 

«« They will be of interest to anyone anywhere who enjoys birds 
and plant life, in the country or city. The charming frontispiece, 
which adds to the beauty of the book, is designed by the child de- 
scribed in one of the papers. The volume should be very popular.”’ 
— Times, Boston, 

TRAVEL AND BIG GAME 
By Percy SELous and H, A, BRYDEN. With six full- 
page drawings by Charles Whymper. 8vo, linen 
cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
Essays on the Romantic and Picturesque Associations of 
Art and Artists. By FREDERICK S. ROBINSON, 
8vo, gilt top, rubricated title, $2.25 wev. 


CRAGS AND CRATERS 
Rambles in the Island of Réunion. By WILLIAM Dup- 
LEY OLIVER, M.A. With Illustrations, Crown, 
8vo, $2.00. 


*« Those who desire to read a rich and varied journal of a ramble, 
will be well repaid by the refinement of the author’s diction, the 
quality of his descriptions, and the wholesome, outdoor expression 
of the whole book. The volume is illustrated by a number of fine 
half-tones.”— Public Opinion, N. Y 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GERMANY 
By Mrs. H. C. Hawtrey. With Map, I2mo, 366 
pages, $1.25. 
“« _...a rapid and clearly-written survey of a large subject, treat- 


ing it at once concisely, and with a due sense of historical perspec- 
tive. ...a capital text-book for use in schools,”’—Scotsman. 


NOTEWORTHY NOVELS 
THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO 


A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. By Owen 
RHoscoMYL, Author of ‘‘ Battlement and Tower,’ 
*¢ Jewel of Ynys Galon,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 


“ The story is brimful of fighting, of hard travel and riding, and 
old-time love-making, and the flavor of old-world chivalry, in the 
tenderer portions of the novel, is charming and complete. The 
style is always active, virile and picturesque, and there is not a dull 
or tame chapter in the book.’’— Courier, Boston, Mass. 


“ The ‘ White Rose of Arno’ will — all lovers of a good ro- 
mantic novel.””—Zag/e, Brooklyn, N. 


THE CHARIOT OF THE FLESH 


A Novel. By HEDLEY PEEK, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

** A clever, weird, mystic story.” — Pad/ Mail Gazette. 

“A new and wonderful novel,”—W.'L. Courtney in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

“« Wildly imaginative, intensely dramatic and cleverly reasoned.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE RED SCAUR 


A Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


“It is like a fortnight’s sojourn in some rural nook, to read these 
admirably written pages, and we can heartily recommend them to 
our friends, The character sketching is free and fine, and its inter- 
est is unflagging.”—/ndependent, N. Y. 


DORCAS HOBDAY, A Novel 


By CHARLES ROKEBY, Crown 8vo, 280 pages, $1.25. 


“ An exceedingly striking and interesting story, full of lively 
incident and exciting events... , The author Estos the thread of his 
narrative well in hand, and unravels it with great skill.”"—Aderdeen 
Free Press. 


FLOTSAM: The Study of a Life, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


UNCANNY TALES 


By Mrs. MOLEsworTH, Author of ‘‘The Story of a 
Spring Morning,’’ ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

> 
«« They are models of what good short stories should be, with just 
ones of the supernatural element in them to make their readers 
wonder whether the ghosts that are hinted at in one or two of them 
are fantastic, optical delusi r genuine spiritual actualities, and 

* Halfway Between the Stiles,’ which turns upon an incident similar 

to the one celebrated by Wordsworth in ‘ Lucy Gray,’ is intensely 

pathetic.”"— Mail and Express, N. Y. 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE 


A Romance. By CLEMENTINA BLack. With 8 Illus- 
trations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 

“A Vivacious Novel.” —Pubdlic Opinion. 


‘*The style is pure and the story dramatic.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle, 

“« There is plenty of intrigue and royal family affairs... .and those 
who love an historical novel will enjoy this one. Has the air of be- 
ing founded on facts.”—Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 











Sold by Booksellers, Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of Price 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Subscribe now for six 
months or one year and get 


benefit of liberal premiums. 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


The Ablest, Best and Most Progressive Art and 
Household Monthly Magazine. 

Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in ALL 
BRANCHES OF HoME DEcorATION. 

NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 

Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied 
by large full-size design supplements and exquisite fac-similes of oil 
and water-color paintings, 35c. per copy, at all dealers. Yearly 
subscription, $4.00. Trial, three months, $1.00. 

SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 

For $2 (sent direct to us with this coupon), you will receive THE 
Art INTERCHANGE for six months beginning July, 1897, and will 
get in addition, FREE, the April, May and June numbers, accom- 
panied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. By taking 


advantage of this offer zow you get nine months for $2.00—with 
18 color pictures and 18 design supplements 


VIOLETS—WATER COLOR. By Mary E. Hart. Size 8 1-3x 35 ins. Price socts., if soldsingly. 





SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER. 


For $1.00 will be sent to every one mentioning the June ’97 
Review oF Reviews 6 attractive numbers of THe ArT INTER- 
CHANGE, all ney. illustrated and full of most valuable informa- 
tion on art matters and practical suggestions in all branches of Home 
Decoration, together with 12 design supplements and 12 superb oil 
and water-color pictures. This generous offer includes the two 
beautiful pictures shown in this adv’t, and also our exquisite studies 
of Chrysanthemums and Roses—each 8% x 35, companions to the 
Pansies and Violets. 


The pictures alone, at catalogue prices, sell for $3.75. They make 
beautiful subjects for framing, and are admirably adapted for copy- 
ing. 

Order Now before the supply is exhausted. This splendid offer 
will be given, FREE, to any one remitting at once $4.00 for one year’s 
subscription; or, you may send $1.00 now for the offer, and remit 
$3.00 later for a full year. 














For only asc, will be sent to 
any address a specimen copy with 
the 2 color plates illustrated in this 
advertisement and a design sups 
plements if you mention Review 
oF Reviews. 


Beautiful 32-page catalogue free 
on request, 





PANSIES—WATER COLOR. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 


Size 8 1-3 x 35 ins. 


Companion to the Violets. 


Price 50 cts., if sold singly. 


152 West 23d St., New York. 





$500.00 incase 


A 25c. Pattern 
FREE! 


OF THIS NEW BOLERO AND 
SWISS GIRDLE. 





CETIO Use each letter as 
desired, but not more times than it 
appears in ‘‘ Facetious."’ Verbs, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, nouns, adverbs, 
plurals allowed. Words spelled alike 
but having different meanings count 
as one word. Use any standard dic- 
tionary. All legitimate English words 
count. Proper nouns, prefixes, suf- 
Jixes, obsolete and foreign words do not count. Work it out as follows: 
aces t, it, is, sot, etc. : 

Face OE OF FER We will pay 100 for the largest list, $50 for the 
second largest, $25 for the third, $1 each for the next five, 85 each forthe 
next ten, and $ each for the next twenty-five. To thenext two hundred 
we will give $1 each inthe form of a year’s subscription to MODES, That 
is to say we will divide among two hundred and forty-three contestants the 
aggregate sum of $500, according to merit. Don’tyou think you could be one 
of the two hundred and forty-three? TR 3 

PURPOSE.—The above rewards for mental effort are given free 
and without consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, 
by May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the 
World. Its 36 pages, replete with beautiful illustrations of the latest styles 
in ladies’, misses’ and children’s garments, make it a real necessity in every 
household ; the Designs and na — on by May Manton, render 
it inv 5 abs reliable Fashion Guide. : , 
i UR Oo oa TONS. You must send with your list of words 7 one 
Sully prepaid package, 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three Months 
Trial Subscription to MODES. . 

.—Every person sending 25 cents 
ous FxTEA ean on in addition to a three months’ subscrip- 
tion, receive by return maila pattern of Po ee ee Swiss girdle, 

i Cc bove), in any size from 32 to 40 Inches. 
No. OSs Giese The Seasent montaly cleculation of MODES exceeds 
im to make it 250,000. 
*e"This Pores will close ptm rsth next so the names of successful spelt 
ers may be published in October issue of MODES, mailed September zsth, 
BUT SEND IN YOUR LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer 


you to any Mercantile Agency. Address: » 
HION MAGAZINE 
MODES20. 130 White Street, New York. 


and a list of 15 words or m 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


Fine Pictures at 
Moderate Prices. 





High Class Engravings and Etchings, 
both old and modern, specially suit- 
able for framing, and many of them 
rare and unprocurable elsewhere. Ex- 
cellent pictures of this class cost from 
$3-00 upward. 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 10 
(of Modern Etchings only ), with 


fifty illustrations, mailed on re- 
ceipt of five two-cent stamps. 





Correspondence is invited. Correspondents 
can have a selection of pictures sent on ap- 
proval, on receipt of reference or introduction. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & (€0., 
20 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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N the May issue of “The Review of Reviews” we announced a 





special, complete limited edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at : 
$25.00 per set, with a special discount to readers of The Review who 
should order during May. Every set of this special edition was sold : 











before May 25th, and although the margin of profit was so small that we 





did not intend to issue more than 1,000 sets at that price, we have had so 


: many applications from those who failed to see our advertisement in 








time that we are preparing 560 additional sets, to be ready about June 





15th, and to the first 500 subscribers these sets will be supplied on the 





same liberal terms. If you are not supplied with the Encyclopaedia Bri- 





tannica this is positively an opportunity of real substantial value that 
should not be lightly considered. es Sf a. 








THIS THEN WILL BE OUR FINAL NOTICE 
gig 





TO OBTAIN THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FOR $25.00. 


With a SpeciAL Discount to Review readers ordering within 30 days, 


* * * Edition limited to 500 sets, entire set delivered on ment o 
$2.50. Balance, $2.50 per month. Size of volume, 744 x 10 inches. _ of 











: This edition is not abridged in any respect, We publish also the only complete Ameri- : 
- but contains every one of the 21,000 pages, | can Supplement, containing 3,500 pages, with 
8,000 illustrations, 700 maps and every article | mapsand plates, It is the work of 500 Ameri- 
exactly as it appears in the expensive $150 | can specialists, 

original edition. No such books have ever Thus, with our Supplemental Volumes, the 
been offered for so lowa figure. They con- | Brittanica becomes the /a/es¢ as well as the 
tain the highest character of knowledge and | greatest. 

literature in the world. Write for further information 


Wide in scope, original, reliable, exhaust- and secure a set before all are 
. Sy RE 2 subscribed for. 
ive, it is indispensable to all who wish to have 


at hand the best arranged and most complete HENRY 6, ALLEN & C0., P ublisher S, 
reference library. 156 FIFTH AVE., - - NEW YORK. 
. B.—This Special Discount will also be given on all the regular styles published aati ail us. 


ALAA ELL 
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“ The Black Cat publishes stories that ARE stories.°—CHICcAGO TIMES-HERALD. 


i’ The Black Cat Prize Stories. 
“ik $2,600.00 Cash. — 


AN The result of the prize story contest announced by the publishers of THE BLACK Cat last Novem- W 
*v* ber, and which closed March 31, is given below. Some idea of the universal interest manifested in 
f \ this contest, and of the widespread popularity of THE BLACK CAT, may be gathered from the fact that ) 
(\ not only were manuscripts submitted from every State in the Union, but that Canada, Mexico, South W 
* America, Australia, India, England, and also the continent of Europe, were represented by hundreds sh 
A\\ of contestants. Every manuscript of the thousands received was judged solely on its merits, the W 


AX name or reputation of a writer receiving no consideration whatever. The prize money was promptly WW 
“\« paid by certified checks on the International Trust Co., Boston, Mass., as will be seen by reference to je 
AN the following page. \ Y 
AWN These are the successful contestants :— W 
A Celestial Crime. \()/ 
in ist Prize, $l 000. Charles Stuart Pratt, Warner, N. H. ‘ d 
* The Heart of God.”’ 
y \ 2d Prize, $500. Joanna E. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. o/\* 
f\\ $300 For Dear Old Yale. W 
A\ 3d Prize, ® James Langston, New York, N. Y. \ ) 
“Ve Her Bare Foot. oAe, 
AN 4th Prize, $200. William C. Hudson, Fordham, New York, N. Y. W 
MIN 5th Prize. The following six stories were deemed of equal merit, and WwW 
Ala , instead of dividing the fifth prize of $100, according to the usual NW 
J'\ custom, or deciding the matter by lot, the full sum of $100 was \ YW) 
A\Ve awarded to each author. y 


AN $ 4 oO. A Geometrical Design 


Mary Foote Arnold, Terre Haute, Ind. 


AN 8 I oo Ezra Collingford’s Figure 4 Trap. 
a William Maynadier Browne, Readville, Mass. 


Ar-D’r2 
SSS Sk 


MIN $ oo. eeuaieal John M. Ellicott, U. S. N., Mare Island, Calif. \ ) 
rs $ t oo. eicietdiaiens pm Lassen taviec: bates, Minn. \ ) 
4 N $ i oo. — ee jay - South Enid, Oklahoma. \ ) 


Melted Melody. 
d N $ : oo. a J. McEvilly, Washington, D. C. 


ah otal, $2,600. 
iN The publication of the above stories, which are not merely prize stories in name but prize stories 
AN in fact, will begin in the 


ri July Issue 


rin The Black Cat. 


(\\ Tue Brack Car aims to publish the most fascinating stories that brains and genius can produce 
a and money can buy. It publishes no continued stories, no translations, no borrowings. no stealings, f 
() and no stories that have nothing to recommend them except the name or reputation of their writers. \ Y 
J\\ For short stories judged solely on their merits it pays the highest price on record. It is clean, clever, W 
\ original from beginning to end, and copyrighted from A to Z. It is issued monthly in handy, attractive ‘(Vy 
form. Of newsdealers, 5 cents a copy. Postpaid of the undersigned, 50 cents a year. W 


\ ae Say reader of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS who will send us 50 cents 
YN NOW for a year’s subscription to THE BLACK CAT, will receive, postpaid, 
+» monthly as issued beginning with July, the 12 numbers, containing 
AN not only all of the above $2,600 prize stories, but 55 other*equally fasci- 
MIN nating stories, costing over $12,000. For $1.00 received before August 1, 
- we will send, postpaid, all back numbers, from October, 1895, to 
i No une, 1897—21 in all—and also mail monthly as issued one copy of THE 
J\\ Brack Cat, from July, 1897, to December, 1898. This offer, which covers 
. 3% years’ subscription at the price of 2 years, comprises over 200 of the 
i \ cleverest stories ever told, all original, complete, and copyrighted,— costing 
J\\ nearly $30,000, and published exclusively in THE Back Cart. 
MIN Address, THE SHORTSTORY PUBLISHING Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“Tf you see it in The Black Cat it’s a story that 1s a story.”—BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 
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“* The Black Cat’s stories don’t remind one of other stories — they are original and fascinating.” —S. F. EXAMINER, N\ 


4’ The Black Cat Prize Stories. ¥ 


MIN 1st Prize, $1,000, paid to Charles Stuart Pratt, Warner, N. H. \ Y) 
A “$2 24 ko deton, peas, sh dale dala Y 
katyonak Trust Company, 
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" \ 4th Prize, paid to,William C. Hudson, Fordham, New York, N. Y. 
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4 \ Each of the following parties also received a certified check for $100 as a fifth prize: Wm. Maynadier Browne, Read- 
J ville, Mass.; J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N., Mare Island, Calif; Bert Leston Taylor, Duluth, Minn.; Sallie Pate Steen, 
° South Enid, Okla.; James]. McEvilly, Washington, D.C. 






“The Black Cat is the most captivating story teller in existence’— PHILADELPHIA CALL. 
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What Americans want to know 
About America and Americans. 


New Five Volume | 
Supplement. 


_—_wwre 
LAAs 


vee 


Encyclopzedia 
Britannica. 


This work, the latest great achievement in modern bookmaking, should be owned by every one 
who has previously bought the 25 volume edition of the Britannica. The Supplement is thor- 
oughly American, and makes the complete set of 30 volumes the greatest work of reference in the 
world. For those who own some other Encyclopedia this 5 volume Supplement will prove a great 
addition, as it provides a work of reference down to the present time. It’s the ‘‘ last word” on 
everything. To own it is to possess a most complete reference work prepared by eminent specialists. 


The new work is the result of years of active re- 
search, and is the natural outgrowth of the demand 
of the American public for a more adequate treat- 
ment in a work of reference of purely American sub- 
jects. The aims that have been sought are to 
supplement the Britannica so as to bring all the 
developments of history, discovery, arts and 
j o sciences down to date; to extend biography so as 

MERICAN he aie sheik : to include living men of distinction ; to enlarge the 
SHAMERICAN NtWAMERICANNEWA AN WAMERICAN Wilaeil view of American interests, and to supply refer- 

naa ences to the criginal texts, making the whole work 
i Ad available for easy consultation. 

The work was entrusted to Dr. Day Otis Kellogg, 
an editor, who had spent twelve years in the study 
of the Britannica, about whom was gathered an 
office staff of twenty and a special staff of sixty- 
seven persons, including heads of bureaus in 
Washington, army and navy officers, eminent the- 
ologians, college presidents and professors, women 
at the head of hes managed reforms, educators, 
statesmen, and specialists, The result is a credit 
to American enterprise. 


: HOW and WHY 


VOLI. VOL. VOL.  VOLIV. VOLV The Suppplement was Made 


A“BY2 G-FOR fOR-MAK MAL-SAR SAR-ZUY is interestingly told in ‘*A Story of 
S na an American Enterprise,’ which will 
epee be mailed on request either by the Edu- 

— i i 5 cational Departments of THE New 
York TIMEs or THE CHICAGO RECORD, through whom this great work will hereafter be sold. 


MAY BE HAD ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


The whole work of 30 volumes, or the 5 volume New American Supplement, can be had on 


the most favorable terms (cash or deferred payments), in cloth, sheep or half morocco binding, 
by addressing THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Of 


added to the 
25 Volume Edition of the 
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ONE OF MANY. 
H. W. McKNIGHT, D.D.,LL.D., President Penn- Bh N U Gi 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. (Feb. 5, 1897). NEW. ork. Imes 4 


In the peopetion: of your ‘ Supplement’ me have 5 and 7 East 16th St., 
rendered a most valuable service to all owners and users . . : 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. “4 bringing it down (if you live east of Ohio). NEW YORK. 
rolo’ 


> todate you have renewed and nged its service- THE CHICAGO RECORD. 


644.cueee 6.44 


vvv 











4 
£ ableness and worth. Youare to be congratulated upon 
r ya and success with which you ‘ins done this : ; , 179 [Madison St., 
work,” (tf you live west of Ohio). CHICAGO. 
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T LESS THAN 


DO NOT NECLECT THIS RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


- Our great special advance sale at one-fifth price is nearly over. During the few days remaining we have determined to change the terms of pay+ 
ment to only half cash with order, balance on publication, This extra liberal concession, made in view of hard times and scarce money, will speedily 
exhaust the balance of our first edition, which has been especially set aside for advertising purposes. When thesesets are distributed, our prices will be 
$35.00 to $45.00 for precisely the same books, Do not delay your application for a single hour if you expect to secure a set of this latest and 
greatest of all reference works 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


At ONE-HALF ACTUAL COST of Paper, Printing and Binding. 


It combines all the essential features of a complete general Encyclopedia, a Pronouncing Dictionary, a Library of 
Biography, and a Gazetteer of the World, all based upon the latest reports and statistics available up to March 15, 1897. 
Our plan involves the treatment, in condensed encyclopzedic form, of the whole range of human knowledge, with spe- 
cial attention ‘to the new subjects that have been developed during this last decade of marvellous scientific progress and 
research. This great, new work stands absolutely alone in its treatment of the live subjects of our wonderful to» 
day. Space forbids even a partial enumeration of the practical, brain-developing features of this matchless work, 
which may be truly pronounced an absolute necessity to every man, woman and child who covets knowledge. We 


can simply guarantee its vast superiority over every other reference work in print. 





FOUR MASSIVE 
QUARTO VOLUMES 

10,000 Columns of Matter 

160,000 VocabularyWords and Subjects 

65,000 Encyclopadic Articles 

15,000 Biographical Sketches 

75,000 Geographical Names and Places 

Over 8,000,000 Words 

Nearly 4,000 Illustrations 

16 Full Pages of Plates in 17 Colors 

48 Full Page Plates in Monotone 


COST $250,000. 


Until June 15 an initial payment, 
with advance order, of 


ONLY 


$3.75 


SECURES THE SET 


at the advance price, the remainder of 
3.75 being payable on publication. 
No other encyclopeedia will do for 
up-to-date ple. The thousands of 
Biographies include those of living 
we are most interest- 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLE 


7 zetteer the very 

ae apeat eo ee of 1897. . 
jursample pages will convince you 

that The Klee fp agrees is Hone, jupnquee, volumes 

years ahea nearest IPT ATE— 

Zompetitor. FULLY UP TO DATE 
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MADE BY AMERICANS 
FOR AMERICANS 
Completed during the past two years 
by our own educational staff of over 
200 American scientists, educators, spe- 
Cialists and artists. It stands abso- 
lutely alone in its treatment of the 
live subjects of our wonderful 
to-day; coversevery known field of 
science, invention and discovery, with 
more than 30,000 special reports of 
statistics, populations, etc., received 
since Jan. 1, 1897. Itisa miracle 
of progressive book-making, being a 
strictly up-to-date, ideal combination of 


ENCYCLOPADIA, 
LIBRARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, 
DICTIONARY and 
GAZETTEER. 


No other Encyclopedia. not even 
those costing from $75.00 to $200.00, 
contains oneshalfas much informa- 
tion on subjects of the greatest inter- 
est at the present day, such as 
Aireships 
Late Marvels of Electricity 
Bimetallism and Banking 
Bubonic Plague of 1897 
New Hudson River Bridge 
| Balloon Voyages to the Pole 


: ——— 
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pes enon nntoorele 
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Cruisers and Battleships 
Boston Subway, Etc, 





YOU SAVE $27.50 BY ORDERING NOW 





Partial List of Editors and Special Contributors. 


Prof. Charles Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Prot. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., of the University of Pennsylvania, 

Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., of Smithsonian Institution. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D., of Lehigh University, 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL. D., U.S. Naval Observatory. 

Prof. Amos Emerson Dolbear, Ph. D., Tuft’s Coilege, Mass. 

Prot. Lewis Swift, M. N. A. S.. of Echo Mountain Observatory. Cal. 

Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church, 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. D.. of Princeton University. 

Rev. Wm. X. Ninde. D. D.. LL. D.. Bishod of the M. E. Charch. 

Prof. Henry C. Vedder. D. D., of Crozer Theological Seminary. 

John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec’y Christian Endeavor Societies, 

Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D. D.. LL. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Prof. Frederic A. Lucas, Ph. D., Curator, Depart! of € i 
atomy, U. S. —_ Museum. 

Prof. Charles S. Dolley, A. M., M. D., late Prof. of Biology, U. of Pa. 











READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed shortly after 
June Ist; the tinishing touches are now being applied by an army of experts 
and artists. There will be only two styles of binding—Cloth, at $35.00 a set, 
and Half-Russia, at $45.00 a set. In pursuance of our original and well- 
known methods of advertising, we propose to'secure immediate and wide- 
spread publicity for our new work by distributing the first edition at about 
one-fifth regular prices, namely, 87.50 for the cloth style (4 vols.) and 
$9.00 for Half-Russia, this being little more than halt the actual cost 
ot making. By so doing we shall secure at once the inevitable ver- 
dict of universal popular endorsement. These advance orders at one- 
fifth price must be accompanied by one-half cash, and our specia! price 
holds good only until the work is issued, or until enough orders are teceived 
to exhaust the first edition, which may occur within the first few days. Not 
more than two sets will be supplied tuany one applicant. Orders will be 
accepted and filled in rotation, as received, until the day of publication, 
after which time no sets will be supplied except at regular prices, 








Send 83.75, if cloth style is desired, or R4.. O, if Half-Russia. You will receive at once _a@ receipt on account, 

at our specia{ advance price, the balance ($3.75 on cloth style or 84.50 on Half-Russia) to be sent on 

r) notice of p when the 1 set of four handsome volumes will be at once forwarded. Transporta- 
by purchaser. d for 81.50 additi 


tion charges must be paid 
guaranteed as represented or money refunded ifseti: 
newspaper in Philadelphia. BOOK of SAMPLE PACES and ILLUSTR 


tis returned 


The special book-case, will be 


ooks 





or S1. 
within ten days. We refer to any Commercial Agency, or tu any bank or 
ATIONS FREE ON RECEIPT of 2c. STAMP, Hention this Maguzine, 





234 South Eighth Street, 
(Dept. 10) PHILADELPHIA, 
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History 
of the Times.” 


N° magazine is more worthy of preservation than the REVIEW OF 

Reviews. Each of the departments has its special value for 
reference uses. They give what encyclopedias cannot supply, and what 
the busy professional man often finds it the hardest to obtain—glimpses 
of the living men and the political and social movements that are mak- 
ing history to-day. Each volume is complete in itself and furnishes a 
storehouse of contemporary thought. Asa history of current events, 
a guide to current literature, or a portrait gallery of notable men and 
women of the hour, it is unique. Full details in regard to binding are 


given on the next page. 
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Completion of Volume XV. 


oo present number, June, 1897, rounds out the fifteenth volume 

of the Review or Reviews. Bound volumes will be ready for 
exchange by about June 25th. All subscribers on our mailing list will 
be furnished our exhaustive fifteenth semi-annual index with the July 
number. To all others it will be sent on request. 





Bind the Review of Reviews. 


Complete unbound volumes delivered to us, postage or express pre- 
paid, and in good condition, with covers on, will be exchanged for 
bound volumes and returned, charges prepaid by us, for 75 cents a 
volume. Back numbers for filling out volumes can be supplied as far 
back as April, 1892, for 20 cents each. 

Those who desire to have binding done in their own localities will 
be furnished with binding cases for each volume at 50 cents each, post- 
paid. 

Numbers can be mailed to us for 4 cents per pound (xo “/émzt as to 
size of package, page 888, January, 1897, Postal Guzde). This will be 
found cheaper than express in most cases. 





Frances E. Willard, President World’s W. C. T. U.—“ The brightest outlook window 
in Christendom for busy people who want to see what is going on in the world.”’ 


Chauncey M. Depew, President New York Central R. R.—‘‘ The Review or RE- 
views is the best medium through which a busy man can keep abreast with magazine and 
review literature, which has now become so voluminous that unless digested no one can 
follow it.” 

Francis E, Clark, D.D., President Un. Soc. of Christian Endeavor.—‘“‘It is the 
most valuable magazine published. It is such a happy combination of timely articles 
and articles of lasting interest that it is becoming quite a necessity to me, and I am sure 
I am speaking for thousands of other professional men.’’ 





THE REVIEW or REVIEWS, 13 ASTOR PLACE, N.Y. cITY. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 





District oF CoLumBiA, Washington, 3d and T. Sts., N. E. 


Washington College por youne tars. 
Buildings new, elegantly furnished. meant ae enn of 10 acres 
overlooks Capitol. Superior home accommodations and oppor- 
tunities for social culture. Large and experienced faculty. 
F, MENEFEE, Prest. J. Ropt. GouLp, Sec’y. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
Chicago College of Law, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Two and three year course. For further information address 
the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





ILLINoIs, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 


The National University. 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
port eroteate) lead to the usual College degrees. Instruction 
y mail inany desired subject. Established 12 year 


Ss. 
Address F. W. HaRKINs, Ph.D., Chancellor. 





ILuinors, Chicago, 613 and 614 Ashland Block. 


Kent College of Law. 
im admits to the bar. Two years’ course. Improved 
methods uniting theory and practice. Students can be self-sup- 


porting. Fall term opens Sept. 6th. 
MARSHALL D. EWELL, M.D., LL.D., Dean. 





ILLrino!s, Rockford. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical and 
Scientific Courses. Specially organized departments of Music 
and Art. Wellequipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enabies students to 
reduce expense. For catalogues, address 
PRESIDENT, ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Lock Box 48. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
A College of a groom Mechanical, Electrical, Civil En- 
neering, Chemical courses. Well endowed. Extensive Shops. 
fodernly equipped Laboratories in all Depts. Expenses low. 

Fitteenth year. For catalogue address C. L. MEEs, President. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, cor. Carey and Lanvale Streets. 
Shaftesbury College of Expression. 


Fall Term, Oct. 1. Send for catalogue. 
Miss ALICE May YOvSsE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 


$230. Maryland College for Youn 


Ladies AND SCHOOL OF Music. Forty-fifth year. Excel- 
lent accommodations; refined home; high stand- 
ard; confers degrees. Fourteen States represented. Non-sec- 
tarian. Send for Catalogue. Rev. J. H. TuRNER, A.M., President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Boston University Law School. 


Opens October 6. 
EpmuND H. BENNETT, Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Cor. Tremont and Berkeley streets. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest in America. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


ordentown Female ollege, 

Bordentown, N. J, 
offers peculiarly favorable conditions for mental, moral 
and Christian development. Exceptional opportunities 
for physical culture, and a mild climate, favor health. 
The courses of study are truly liberalizing. Special 
attention to art and music. 

Let us send you our catalogue. 
Rev. J. W. BLAISDELL, D.D., President. 
FREDERICK T. SHULTZ, A.M., Head Master, 





New York, Aurora. 


Wells College. 


For the higher education of Young Women. The catalogue 
gives full information about pes fe gers courses of 
study, scholarships, expenses, etc., and will be mailed upon ap- 





plication to WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 
ayy A ee New York City, Morningside Heights, 120th St., 
est. 
Professional training for  intendin 
eac. ers teachers, and opportunities for special- 
ization and graduate a: Alliance 
with Columbia University, certain 
courses in Teachers Comege counting 
O. ege. towards the Columbia University de- 

a; 

Departments of Psycholoay and General Method, School Super- 
vision, English, History, Mathematics, Latin and Greek, Science, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Manual Training and Art Edu- 
cation, and Kindergarten. Observation and practice. Send for 
circulars and Bulletin. WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
Eastman Business College, Poushkcersie, 
New York Business College, °° 3?5tns 
Preparatory, Bookkeeping and Shorthand Schools. 








NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


Asheville College FOR YOUNG WoMEN. Finest climate, 


great health resort. Elegant equi 
ments. College courses with degrees; Seminary courses wi 
diploma; Preparatory school admits to Wellesley and Smith on 
certificate. $325 a year. ARCHIBALD A. JONES, President. 


OurI0, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 
The Misses Law’s Froebel Institute., 


Training School for Kindergartners. Certificate and Diploma 
Courses. Fourteenth year. Faculty of six. 
Mary E. Law, M.D., Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Women. 
A COLLEGE FOR LIBERAL CULTURE. 

Offers standard Classical and Scientific courses. 

A full four year course in music. Thorough preparation for 
work in art. 

Healthful climate. Pleasant home. Moderate rates. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1414 Arch St. 


Neff College of Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION July 5 to Aug. 14, in Toronto, Ont. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-second Annual Session opens October 1, 1897. Three 
years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes and clinics. Women ad- 


mitted. For information address 
Dr. C. N. Petrck, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1712 Locust Street. 


> c 

Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 

vania The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens September 

* 29,1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures, 

Quizzes, Laboratory, Bacteriological, and Clinical Work offers 

superior advantages. Students are aiso admitted to the clinics of 
city hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 





Virani, Hollins. Y . - 
$ H FOR YounG LapikEs. Fifty-fifth ses- 
Hollins Institute sion opens Sept. 8th, 1897. Eclectic 
courses in all Languages and Sciences, Art, Music and Elocution. 
Situated in the Valley of Virginia. Thirty officers and teachers. 
Mineral waters. For information address 
Cuas. L. Cocks, Supt. 





Vireinia, Lynchburg. . 
RandoJph-Macon Woman’s College. 

Endowed for higher education. Laboratories for Chemistry, 

Physics, Biology and Psychology. Gymnasium. All modern ap- 

pliances. Endowment reduces cost of course to $250. Address 
Ww. W. Smita, A.M., LL.D., President. 





WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee-Downer College 12s 8 Seminary 
fits for College ; a full College Department with Classical, 
Literary and Scientific Courses ; Music; Art; Physical Training; 
Elocution; beautiful and healthful location, and advan s of 
picture galleries, museums, libraries, churches, and music of the 
city; resident nurse; expenseslow. Muss ELLEN C. SaBIN, Pres’t 
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Cascadilla School 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Its proximity to Cornell, of which it is the lead- 
ing fitting school, makes it necessary to emphasize 
the fact that Cascadilla prepares for ALL colleges 
and universities. Highest endorsement of methods, 
Each boy developed as his individuality requires. 
Location unexcelled. Recitation building admir- 
ably equipped. Residence a perfectly appointed 
home. Boathouse, (117x63) used also as an athletic 
clubhouse, Illustrated catalogue on request. 

C.V. PARSELL, A. M., President. §& 


Begececegcegeseces 


6009090G09000000eG000909000000000080000000000000000000000000000 





CALIFORNIA, Belmont. Gn Leng A Sane neat iam ree... 
or boys hopes to deserve the confl- 
Belmont School dence of Eastern as well as of West- 
ern parents by surrounding its boys with as stimulating an intel- 
lectual, spiritual and physical life as is found in the best Eastern 
schools, and by offering a home which in beauty of surroundings 
and fineness of climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope to equal. It should give to its boys a healthful impulse 
toward good thinking and good living, and leave with them a 
heritage of pleasant and helpful memories. The catalogue con- 
taining views of the school and a record of the colleges and tech- 
nical schools entered by its graduates will help to give an idea of 
its spirit and the work it is doing. 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


Che Curtis School, 
Brookfield Center, Connecticut. 


Experience, a fixed purpose, love for the 
boys and the work, a firm, kind discipline 
and a recognition of the aids and limitations 
of heredity, have developed here, under 
peculiarly favorable conditions, a unique 
school. An earnest book will tell mothers 
and fathers its ideals, aims and methods. 

$500. 23d year. 20 boys; no zew one over 13 
years old. Homelike single rooms. 

FREDERICK §S. CURTIS, Principal. 








Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Special literary training. Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses, Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation, 72d year of 


Academy and 18th of Home. 
. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





ILino1s, Woodstock. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
e school, near Chicago. 50th year. Location 
Fn Fe a yer pny Instruction thorough, discipline firm 


» very moderate. Send for prospectus. 
a - Nose Hitt, Principal. 





MARYLAND, St. George’s 


’ 
St. George’s School 
in the highlands. 22nd year. Twenty boys. College or business, 
individual training. Permanent home if desired. New building, 
extensive grounds, modern comforts, refinement and kindness. 
$250 to $300. J.C. KIngar, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School. 
Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. The most 
advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, biologicai 
laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. Founded 1841. Opens Sept. 9th, 
1897. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
Dummer Academy. 
134th year. Thorough preparation for Colleges and Technical 


y. 
School. Individual instruction. Boys members of the family. 
PerRLey L. Horne, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Waban. 


Waban School. 


One of the best schools for boys in New England. 
circular sent on application to 














Descriptive 
CHARLEs E. Fisu, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 
Prepares boys for college or 


Ww orcester Academy. scientific school. Buildings 
4 —— i a Gotence a seven groups of 
aboratories. anual training. Infirmary. mnasium, Ovz 

cinder track. Year begins S f 8, 189 vi . , ies 


ept. A 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Principal. 
MichicaN, Ann Arbor 


; ri ; P 
Miss Kimball’s Intermediate School 
For Boys. Fourth year begins in September. Number of pupil 
limited to eight. Individual instruction. A genuine howe poe 
family school. The object of the school is to train slow boys so 
that they will be a comfort to their parents. $600. Circulars 
sent. KATE J. KIMBALL. 

The secret of Thomas Arnold's influence over his pupils was 
personal contact. is want sympathy and they cannot be per- 
manently influenced till they feel they have it. 


Lakewood __ Aone the Pines 
Heights : 
School 








Aim: The development of moral, in- 
tellectual and physical manhood. 


JAMES W. MOREY, A.M., Lakewood, N. J. 





New York, New York City. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


Preparatory school for boys under able masters. Fire-proof school-house 100 feet square ; gymnasium 83 x 100. 
The Berkeley Oval (the play ground) 1s the most complete athletic field in America, affording running tracks, 


foot ball and baseball grounds, tennis courts and golf links, 


36 boarders received—z2o in the new stone cottage upon the Oval, 16 in the school building. Seven resident 
teachers ; a generous table; best of sanitary plumbing. Annual fee $850. No extras, 
Register for 1897, giving full particulars, will be sent upon application to 


OHN S. WHITE, LL.D:, Head Master, 20 West 44th Street. 
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ST. ees SCHOOL, MANLIUS, N. Y. 

















ACADEMICAL and "PREPARA TORY, 


BOYS. 


Summer session for the entertainment and care of 
boys will open for three months on June 21, 1897. 


An Ideal Summer Resort for Boys. 


Well ee gymnasium and grounds for all 
sports ; 

ized in charge of teachers; careful supervision had 
of the members of this school ; strong moral influ- 
ence and health duly cared for ; 3. pupils specially 
coached for college ; backward. boys rapidly a 
vanced ; discipline miid and kind ; military routine ; ; 
bicycle rides and excursions on the lakes organized, 
For particulars, apply to 


WM. VERBECK, Superintendent, Manlius, N. Y. 


shing, swimming, boating parties organ- 








ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY. 


BOYS. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. 


Holderness chool. Few if any schools offer e ual 
advantages at the same cost to boys preparing for College or Sct- 
entific School. For catalogues, or reference to pyrons, apply to 
The Rev. Lorin WEBSTER, M.A., Rec 
Rr. Rev. W. W. NILEs, D.Db., Pres. of Trustees. 


New York, Hamilton. 
A Boy’s School; prepares for 
Colgate Academy. @,:22% and the Scidutite School, 
Certificate admits to various colleges. tae | equinus’ gymna- 
sium. Ample grounds for pre steed games. Cottage dormitories 
with home conveniences. Addres 
L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 





New Jersey, Princeton. 


The Princeton Preparatory School. 
Exceptional facilities for preparing boys to enter any college 
or scientific school. Our closeness of touch with Princeton Uni- 
versity is an additional advantage to boys intending to enter that 
institution. Highest references. Write for the catalogue. 
J. B. Fing, Head Master. 


New York, Ithaca. 


The University Preparatory School. 

A Boys’ Fitting School for Cornell University. Certificate 
admits without examination. — all the year. Summer term 
begins July 6. Send for prospectus. 

Cuas. A. STILES, B.S., Pres. 





New JERSEY, Summit. Absolutely healthful locatt 
‘ olutely hea’ ul location on 
Summit Academy. the Orange Mountains. Sanitary 
arrangements = Eight resident pupils, to whom indi- 
vidual care is given. The comforts and refinements of home 
combined with strict Gonpine, Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 












The Pines. 


S$ omn and attractive. 
Arm: The development of 
moral, intellectual and phys- 
ical manhood. 













NEw JERSEY. 





LAKEWOOD, - ° . 








Saint Paul’s ey 


Garden City, L. I., New York. 





An endowed school for boys, Eighteen mation from 
New York. Thorough preparation for College, Well 
equipped laboratories and gymnasium ; large athletic 
field, Golf links. Apply for catalogue to 
GAMAGE, Head Master. 


FRED’K L. 

















THE SIGLAR SCHOOL—Fror 30 Boys. 


$600 a Year. 

‘*O, that you had had 
my boy 5 years ago,” % 
is the lament of many 
a parent on bringing ~ 
me a 15-year-old boy. 
My pamphlets if you 
wish them. \ WE 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, Nowburgh-on-Hudecn, It. > 2 








New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Irving Institute for Boys. 
Twenty-five miles from New York City. Terms $400. Cata- 
logue cheerfully sent free to prospective students. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


’ A school of the highest class in an exception- 
St. Luke Ss. ally = poongon. St. Lake's boys now 
in Harvard, Princeton, Univ. of , Yale, Trinity, West Point, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., &c. Tilustrated catalogue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Chambersburg Academy. 

A Classical ane Scientific School for Boys. Preparation for 
College a specia ty. Home influence. Thorough instruction. 
Pleasant surroundings. Opene premier 16 

LEXANDER, “AM., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


Maplewood Institute. #2?7,per, Year, A success. 
to oe with energy, to wake up boys to the duties of life. 
Boys B prepetes for best colle; vat Under Tayears, 186. Tobacco 
prohibited. an beautiful, elevated and healthy. 

JOSEPH SHORTLEDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


Mercersburg Academy. Prepares for any college 
in America. Personal attention to boys. Eleven instructors. 
Modern ouengpeee. $250 per year. Defies competition. 

IAM M. IRVINE, PH.D. (Princeton), President. 
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Boarding cadets only 
are received, 


EpeSrrepesesensree 


New-York Military Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New-York. 


YOUNG BOYS. The preparatory department of this academy, which 
receives boys under fourteen years of age, has had a phenomenal success, 
The equipment is that of a luxurious home, 
the idea of constant but companionable supervision, and absolutely prevents 
the formation or practice of bad habits. 
have their own building, faculty and playground, but also have the benefit of 
the strong courses in music, art, and physical instruction, and the delightful 
lecture course of the academic department. 
recreation, June 15th to Sept. Ist. 


For catalogues, address S, C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 
RARABABAA DHE > AAMAS MARA AAAEREEARAREADEREAAKKEAER EROS 


The discipline is founded upon 


The boys in this department not only 


Summer sessions for study and 


BAAD ADAM MMARAA MA 








ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


Boys. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales, P. O. Box 41. 


North Wales Academy 
AND SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 


Thirtieth Year. Graduates take the highest honors in college. 
The Ellis System of Practical Business. S. U. BRUNNER. 





VERMONT, St. Johnsbury. 


St. Johnsbury Academy. 


Davin Y. Comstock, M.A., 
Principal. 


VirainiA, Bedford City (S.W.Va.) & Front Royal (Valley of Va.) 


Randolph-Macon Academies for Boys. 


Conducted by Randolph-Macon College. Best cqntenet in the 
South. Ranks with best in U. S. Modern conveniences and ap- 
purtenances. Gymnasium. $230. Address the Principals. 


MILITARY. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


Norwalk Military Institute. 
Prepares for College or Business. 
Illustrated circular sent on request. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 

















Iuuino1s, Highland Park (23 miles north from Chicago). 


Northwestern Military Academy. 


Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies or 
Business. Beautiful location. Home influence. 
Cot. H. P. Davipson, President. 





KENTUCKY, Danville. 
Well equipped. 


Hogsett Military Academy. [¥¢}! gauipped. 
for moderate charges. Located in the beautiful and healthful 
“Blue Grass Regions.” Climate pleasant. Business training. 
Students enter best Colleges, Universities, Scientific Schools, 
West Point, Annapolis. Address WiL.iaM Dickson. 





KENTUCKY, Lyndon (near Louisville). 


Kentucky Military Institute 
Founded 1845. 

This old school is not like other schools, and 
it doesn’t care to be; it is satisfied with the 
results; perhaps you will be. Note adver- 
tisement in July number, but send for cata- 
logue now. $300a year. Address exactly as 
follows: 





Con. FOWLER (1), Lyndon, Ky. 





Massacuusetts, Worcester (“The Academic City’). 


Highland Military Academy. Forty-second 


for College, Scientific Sch oy beaipons 
Th h preparation for College, Scientific ool or Business 
Life. Care al tl rvision; home influences. Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. 

Hee ooo ie JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MINNESOTA, Faribault. me 
Shattuck School (Military). 
Most excellent school in wonderfully bracing climate, Special- 


ists in all courses. S. A. Officer. 3ist year. $400. Address 
for catalogue, Rev. JAMES Dossi1n, Rector. 











BORDENTOWN PAILITARY INSTITUTE 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 

Every facility for the thorough equipment of boys for college 
or citizenship—mental training—military discipline—physical 
culture—religious influence. So combined as to develop the 
best there is ina boy. A book of description with full particu- 
lars mailed FREE on request. 

Capt.T.D. LANDON, Comd’t. Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 











New JERSEY, Montclair. 


Montclair Military Academy. 


We keep our classes small for the sake of personal attention. 
No pupil can, as in large schools, get through a recitation with 
only one question. 

We gladly send our catalogue, but much prefer that parents 


should visit the school, 
J. G. MacVicar, Head Master. 





NEw York, Aurora. — 

Cayuga Lake Military Academy 

On beautiful Cayuga Lake. New management under an ex- 

officer of the U.S. Army. New faculty of specialists. Strict 

military discipline. Prepares for all colleges and for both U.S. 

military academies. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 

Building lately fitted with modern steam-heating plant, sanitary 

plumbing and other improv ts. 99th demic year opens 

Sept. 15, 1897. Terms, $400 per year. For catalogue, etc., address 
Cou. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Superintendent. 


Peekskill Military Academy. 


64th Year. 
Prepares for all Colleges and 
Government Schools, 
Thorough business course. 
Open all the year. 
> Falliterm begtne Sept. 15. I1- 
4% lustrated catalogue. Apply to 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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MILITARY. 











PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, CHESTER, PA. 


An Educational System second only to that of the U. S. Military Academy. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Civil Engineering (C.E. ). 
Chemistry (B.S.). 
Arts (B.A.). 
Al o thoroughly organized 
PREPARATORY COURSES OF STUDY. 


Thirty-sixth Session 1897-8. 
ed Pod Sad 





MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


Infantry, 
Artillery, 
Cavalry. 


“A military school of the highest order.” 
War Department Report, 1893 
“A high state of efficiency attained in all 
be pereenpe to military instruction, drill and 
discipline.’ 
Personal Report, Inspector General U. S. A., 1896. 


Catalogues of Col, CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. Gist year. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government Academies, 
and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secre- 
tary of War. JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 

with separate departments for small boys. 83d year. Refer- 
ences : Hon, Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. For 
beautifully illustrated year book address THE PRINCIPALS, 





New York, West New Brighton. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 


Address 
Rev. G. E. QuAILE, M.A., Head Master. 





Nort CAROLINA, Oxford. 


Horner School. 

A Preparatory School with Military Organization. Healthful 
location and attractive surroundings. A beautiful SouTHERN 
Home for boys. 





Onto, College Hill (near Cincinnati). 
Ohio Military Institute offers the best advantages 


in education, discipline 
and culture. “The work is of a high order of merit and the 
results are all that could be desired.”—From the Re; 


rt of the 
U.S. Inspecting Officer. Visit the school or send for illustrated 
descriptive catalogue. 


CoL. DUDLEY EMERSON, Pres, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham Military Academy, 

on the summit of the Chelten Hills; 70 pupils, 6 forms, 10 resi- 
dent instructors ; best opportunity for individual attention ; 30 
graduates in six leading colleges and scientific schools. $600 ; 
no extras. JoHN C. Rick, Ph.D. 





Virerni, Danville. 


Danville Military Institute. 


English, Classical, Scientific and Business School. 
ares for universities and the Government schools, 


trated catalogue address 
Cot. I. H. SAUNDERs, Supt. 


Also pre- 
For illus- 


~ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, — 


GIRLS. 





CALIFORNSIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 





CanabaA, London. 
: A very superior school 
Hellmuth Ladies College. 2, ioaerate expense. 
Board and Academic Studies, $325 per year. Combined rate, in- 
cluding the above with Piano, Singing and Painting, $400 per 
year. Four graduation, also elective courses. Climate excellent. 
For calendar. address REv. E. N. Enaiisu, M.A., Principal. 





ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
City advantages for culture and study. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 














ConNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls. 


Finishing and College Preparatory courses of study. 
One hour and a-half from New York. 





ConnEcticuT, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 74m" 
Y. City. [Primary, Academic and College Preparatory Classes. 
Music, Art and Languages. New buildings, steam heat, incan- 
descent light, gymnasium. 25th year. Circulars. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls - 
and Young Ladies, 


“*Hillside,’?’ Norwalk, Conn, 

Thorough preparatory work. Certificate 

admits to leading colleges. Exceptional 

opportunities for study in literature. Fine 

library. Laboratory. Pleasant and health- 
ful situation. 





Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Principal. 





ConneECTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. folees.Prepet; 


Courses. French, German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 


‘¢ Miss Aiken’s’’ School for Girls, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


General education or preparation for college ; large 
grounds in healthful situation. Daily drill in Miss 
Aiken’s method of concentrated attention and mem- 
ory. Only forty-five minutes from New York. For 
circular and information address the Principal, 

(Mrs.) Harriet Brecuer Scovitte Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). ° 


S* Margaret's School for Girls, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 
art courses. Pleasant and healthful situation. 23d 











year. Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 
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District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington, 
1342 Vermont Ave. and Iowa Circle. 


Chenoweth Institute. 


A school for the higher education of young ladies. Advantages 


of the national capital. Early application necessary. 
Miss Mary C. DAVENPORT CHENOWETH, Principal. 





District or CoLumsBiA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English 
S h 1 for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
choo language of the house. Principal, MLLE. L. M. 


| 
| 


BouLIany. paste’ Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW. P. O. Station 


E, Washington, D. C. 





DistRicT oF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 


° ° 
National Park Seminary FoR Youna Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $350 
to $500. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. ‘“ Itis a liberal educa- 
tion to live in Washington,” 





District or CoLumBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Avenue. 


Washington Heights School for Girls. 


Primary, Preparatory, Academic. Prepares for college. Ref- 
erences : Judge McComas, Washington, D. C.; James H. Eckels, 
Comptroller of Currency, Washington. D. C.; Hon. Frank A. Hill, 

Supt. of Education, Massachusetts. 
Miss FRANCES MarrTIN, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 


Girls’ Collegiate School. 
Twenty-second year begins Sept. 22d. For Young Ladies and 
a Prepares i ee ee I ecial courses of 
study. Iss REBEccA S. Rice, A.M., 
Miss Mary E. BEEDY, rss { Principals. 





ILLINOIS, Lake Forest. 


Ferry Hall Seminary yor youna women. 
College Preparatory. Seminary, Elective.Courses, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Elocution, Physical Training. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Lake Forest Colleges. 
Address Miss SABRA L, SARGENT. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 124 West Franklin St. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girts. Re-opens Sept. 23,1897. Thirty-fifth year. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, plainer oy 
Miss E. D. Hunt.ry, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 

College for Young Ladies and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and elective courses. Music and Art specialties. Con- 
ducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens September 22d, 1897. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFrrFrvuM, A.B., Principal. 





MAssacuusetts, Amherst. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


FoR Youne LapiEs. Reopens Sept. 21, 1897. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls, 


253 Commonwealth Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
Home and Day School for Girls. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Everett (near Boston). 


Home School for Young Ladies. 
College Preparatory and special studies. (Twenty-third year.) 
Mrs. A. P. Potter, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Bradford Academy. sounaea isos. For thehigher 
education of young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Apply to Iss Ipa C, ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
The Cambridge School. 
A Select Private School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
Housatonic Hall. 


School for Girls among the Berkshire Hills. 
Address Miss F. M. WARREN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


A thorough education with good home influence. 


Established 1869. Miss IDA F. Foster. 


. u » 
lllustrated Circular. Miss CAROLINE R. Crarx, § Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


Notre Dame Academy. 


Founded in 1852. This school continues the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every department for which It has 
hitherto been so favorably known. For particulars address 

THE SUPERIOR. 





MAssaAcHusetts, Natick. 
Two miles from 


Walnut Hill School for Girls. “Woes 13 


miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and other 
Colleges. Miss CHARLOTTE H. Conant, ? Principals. 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, { 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s *fot.Fo" 


Thorough College fitting and certificateadmission. Graduating 
course and diploma. Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis. 
$650. Illustrated catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


° ° ’ 
Miss Kimball’s School. 4, gngtish, rrench and 
German Home and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Intermediate, Academic, Lieerarys Music, and Special courses. 
Excellent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 





MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 


Stanley Hall. Home School for Girls and Young Women. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. Two years of College 
work. Eighth year opens Sept. 15th. Six scholarships (value 
$200 each). Terms $450. OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. 


The Priscilla Braislin School. 


Beautiful location on the bluffs of the Delaware A limited 
number of resident pupils admitted to the advantages of per- 
sonal care and individual instruction. Certificate admits to 
Vassar. RS. MARY BRAISLIN COOKE, Secretary. 





NEw JERSEY, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Ninth year. Preparation for College. Special courses. 
Principals : Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 
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NEW JERSEY, Pompton. 


The Henry C. DeMille 


COLLEGIATE - PREPARATORY BOARDING 

ScHOOL reopened October 1, 1896. An 

ideal locatfon. Gymnasium. Primary, 

Intermediate, Junior, and Senior De- 

partments. Send for illustrated cata- 

logue. Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal, 
“ Pamlico.” 








NEw York, Albany. 


St. Agnes School. 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for all col- 
Special Studies and Courses of College Study. Special 
Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


leges. 
advantages in Music and Art. 





New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. Special and 
regular courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs, JANE GREY HYDE. 





NEw York, Brooklyn, 188-140 Montague St. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, Each department in charge 
-of aspecialist. Prepares for college. Opens September 30th, 





NEw York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





New YorK, Canandaigua, 
FoR Gris. Special “atten- 
Grang er Place School tion given to college prepa- 
ration. Certificate admits to leading colleges without examina- 
tion. Academic course with diploma. Gymnasium, Lectures. 


600 a year. Musicand Artextra. Twenty-second year begins 
pt. 22,1897. SAMUEL COLE FaIRLEY, A.B, (Amherst), Principal. 





New York, Clinton. 
Houghton Semina 


For young women. Provides 
music, elocution; cares for morals, manners, health. 


admit on certificate. 87th year. 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal. 


st instruction in languages, 
olleges 





New York, Fort Edward. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Women 
AND GIRLS. Established 1854. For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Jos. E. K1nG, D.D., President. 





Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Miss ELIZABETH L. KovEs, Principal. 





NEw York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


° ’ ° 
Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 

An exceptional school with the most desirable school features. 

Twenty miles from New York. Refers to Charles Dudley War- 


ner, &c. Apply to the Principals, 
‘ PP Miss May F. ENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. Ros. 


NEw York, New York City, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 
Classical School for Girls. fiftgenth year. 
pupils. Thorough English, Science, Art and Language courses 
correlated from Kindergarten to graduation, directed by well- 
known specialists. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Ho:ne 
care and social recreation. Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE. 





NEw York, New York City, 30, 82, 34 East 57th St. 
The Peebles & Thompson School for 


Boarding and Day Pupils. win open cet. 4. 


Miss D. E, MERRILL, Miss L. A. BUSHEE, Mrs. 8. S. VAN LAER, 
Principals and Proprietors. 





NEw York, New York City, 12 East 73d Street. 


The Misses Wreaks. 


Graded School for Girls. College preparatory class. Special 
students. Parlor boarders. Kindergarten and Kindergarten 
Normal Class under Mrs. F, Schwedler Barnes. 





NEw York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


Mary B. Whiton, A. B., and Lois A. 
Bangs English and Classical School. _ Certificate ac- 
: hes yy by Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Pri- 

mary Class. B ing Department. 





New York, New York, 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green). 
Boarding and day School for girls (established 1816). 





NEw York, New York City, 13 and 15 West 86th St, 


® ’ 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarpie ann Day Scuoon 
FOR GIRLS. Thorough English from Kindergarten through Col- 
lege Preparatory. Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concen- 
trated Attention in Mind Training aspecial feature; also conversa- 
— on and German. Home and Chaperonage for special 
8 nts. 





NEw YorK, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 

Regular and Special Courses. Advantages of city and country. 
Physical training a specialty. Classes in Cooking, Housewifery, 
etc. Educational trips to Art Galleries and Museums. Half hour 


from New York. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 


Lyndon Hall School for Girls. 


Fiftieth year. Academic and College Preparatory Courses. 
SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M. 





NEw York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
Sond 7 Prepares for college. 
Ossining School for Girls. Advanced courses 
in Art and Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 


hour from New York. Thirtieth PB ame Sept. — nad 
Iss C, C. FULLER, Principal. 





Miss C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





NEw York, Newburgh. 5 y 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Thirty-second year. Academic, Advanced and College Prepar- 
atory Courses. Diploma given in each. Certificate admits to 
Vassar and Wellesley. Special courses in Art, Music, and Liter- 
ature. One and a half hours from New York. 





New York, New York, 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 


The Annie Brown School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, 
academic, and musical departments. Preparation for college. 


urses. 
ae Mrs. FRANCIS FISHER WOOD, Resident Principal. 








Tarrytown-on-Hud-= 
son « W. A beautiful 
school, Advantages of N. Y, 
City. All departments. En- 
dorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C, Pot- 
ter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
For illus, circular address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


NEw YorK, Utica. (In the suburbs.) 


Mrs. Collier’s School and Permanent 


home, if desired. for young girls and children. Thorough In: 
struction. Careful traning. in ideal place. - 





— THE CASTLE, 
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RATORY, 








BOTH SEXES. 


ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


BOTH SEXES. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


lon :—This school is situated in the village of West Newton, Mass., on the Boston & Albany R. R. Varied facilities 


Locati 
are afforded for healthful exercise. 


In addition to a well equipped gymnasium there are abundant opportunities for boating, fishing 


and swimming. Within easy walking distance are Lexington, Concord, Charlestown and Boston, and the beautiful scenery in the 
neighborhood offers attractions for short excursions by which not only is the body invigorated and the taste cultivated, but the 


mind is refreshed and quickened by contact with nature. 


Courses of Study :—Particular attention is given to preparation for Harvard, Smith, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
@ nology, and other colleges and scientific schools, The courses of study embrace also a thorough English education and careful 


@ training for mercantile pursuits, 











For full particulars write to 





® 
It is believed that more attention is and has been given to the natural sciences than in any similar @ 
school in Massachusetts. Careful provision is made for pupils requiring special instruction—as in the case of those learning the 
English language, or exceptionally backward scholars, or those needing extra care in advanced classical and scientific courses. 
Co-educational :—From the beginning it has been a family and day school for both sexes, 
family and school conduces, under proper management, to better moral development and offers a more healthy mental 
stimulus than the education of either sex alone, has been confirmed by the experience of this school for nearly a half century, 
- Expenses and School Year :—The 45th school year begins on Wednesday, Sept. 22, ’97. 
board, etc., with slight variation, are $400.00 and $450.00 for the School Year. 


ALLEN BROTHERS, West Newton, Mass. 
€rErErEYErEV EEE EC 0" EY 6 0 0 © I< IX I< IID 










That the union of the sexes in 


The charges, covering tuition, 











ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 


illard School, vewver. 


ae 





open to women. 

Academic course. 

courses. Departments of Music 

and Arts. e right of certifi- 

cation for Wellesley and Smith 

pe 84th year opens Sept. 
. (- 


Miss Mary ALICE Knox, 
Principal. 








On10, Cincinnati. 
Miss Armstrong’s School for Girls. 


Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limited. Circulars sent 
on application. 





Onto, Cincinnati. Tn Clues ™ ieiecenteak 
$ n Cincinnati’s most beau 

The Clifton School. suburbs. Under the direction 
of Miss E. A. Ely, A.M. Fall term opens September 22, 1897. 
Fits for the best Colleges. General Academic Course ieoperes 
girls for a womanly, useful life. Advanced classes in History, 
Languages, Practical Economics. A limited number of girls re- 
ceived into residence. Send for circulars. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
he H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 


Mt. Auburn Institute, established 1856. Language, Literature, 
History, Music and Art. Elective coursesin study. Preparation 
for foreign travel. Address 

Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 





Ou10, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 


Miss Phelps English and Classical 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. College Preparatory, regular and elective 
courses. Special advantages in Music and Art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary (rovxpep 1749) 


and College for Women. 


Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; two hours from New York. 
For circulars address . Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 211-221 W. Chelten Ave. 
The Stevens School. 
College-preparatory, boarding and day school. Twenty-ninth 


year. Apply for circular to 
— Mrs. J. F. Driers, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P, O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Ne ee eat. 29. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Phi —— . two hours from New York. For circular. apply to 
Principals, ANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 





ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY, 


GIRLS. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. 


Miss Marshall’s English, French and 


GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL. Opens Sept. 30. Location one 
of the most desirableinthe city. Music department in charge of 
the ablest instructors. College preparatory and finishing school. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School gna wenestey Preparatory. 


Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and ‘special courses. 
opens Sept. 23. Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin., 
Miss SarA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established in 1848, Circular on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut Street. 


West Walnut Street Seminary "°F, Youre 


Thirty-first year Sept. 29. Collegiate, Eclectic and Preparatory 
Departments. Offers 5 ye advantages in Modern Languages, 
Music, Art, Elocution. RS. REBECCA C, DicKsSON Lona, Prin., Sue: 
cessor to Mrs. Henrietta Kutz. 





PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 


Bishopthorpe. HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

College Preparatory, French and English courses, Music, Art, 
Accessible to New York and Philadelphia. Reopens Sept. 22. 
1897. Thirtieth year. Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, B.L., Principal, 





VirGiniA, Warrenton. 


Fauquier Institute 


FoR Youne LapiEs. The 87th 
Pa begins Sept. 23d, 1897. 
Situated in Piedmont region o h R. R., 
fifty-five miles from Washington. Number limited. For cata- 
logue, address EO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 








ACADEMICAL and PREPARATORY, 


BOTH SEXES. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford, 6 North Street. 


Home and School for Backward and 
Nervous Children and Youths of Both Sexes. Principals many 
years’ experience in Europe and America. Terms reasonable and 


varying according to requirements. CHARLES SPENCER. 





NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 

John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. Fiftieth year. Prepares 
for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical Culture. New fire- 
oe building for ladies. Low rates. Superior advantages, 

nd for catalogue. W. S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal. 
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NEw JERSEY, Hightstown. 


Peddie Institute. For Youna MEN AND WOMEN. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Teaching, Business. 
Courses in German, French, Music, Art. Thirtieth year opens 


Sept 15th. Address 
ae Rev. Josepu E. Perry, Ph.D., Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Pennington. 
Convenient to New York, 


Pennington Seminary. Phiiadeipnia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Both sexes. Fifty-eighth year. Healthful. 
Beautiful. Sixteen teachers, twelve courses. $260 ayear. For 


beautifully illustrated catalogue address 
, HOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 





NEw York, Claverack. 
A Classical 4 


The Hudson River Institute. i137) or ht 
ate for boys and girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
udson River Valley. Arecord of forty-three years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. _Conserva "y, of Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Forty-fourth year begins Sept. 15. For cat- 
alogues, address Rev. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Montour Falls. 

Prepares for any American college. 
Cook Academy. Both sexes. Special advantages for 
Music and Art. Teachers’ Training Class. Christian influences. 
Healthful and attractive location near Seneca Lake. Twenty- 


fifth year opens Sept. 7, 1897. For catalogue address 
R. W. SWETLAND, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


° * e 
Wyoming Seminary. 

Nineteen teachers. Buildings and grounds worth $250,000. 
Co-Educational. Prepares for all Colleges. Advantages in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Special attention to social and_moral train- 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Philadelphia Summer Meeting of 
The American Society for 
the Extension of 
University Teaching 
Fifth Session, July 6-—30, 1897 


IN THE. BUILDINGS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Department A. Mediaeval Life and Thought. 


English Literature, by Dr. C. G. Child, Univ. of Pa.; Eng- 
lish History, by Prof. E. P. Cheyney, Univ. of Pa.; Arabic 
History, by Prof. J. a pe Univ. of Minn.; Romance 
Literature, by Prof. H. R. Lang, Yale Univ.; Architecture, 
by Mr. L. F. Pilcher, Univ. of Pa.; Monasticism, by Prof, 
m, Fairley ; Education, by Prof. D. C. Munro, Univ. of 
Pa.; The Chorch, by Prof. T. J. Shahan, Catholic Univ. of 
America; Medizval Philosophy, by Prof. E. T. Shanahan, 
Catholic Univ. of America ; Science, by Prof. W. F. Magie, 
Princeton Univ.; and Economic History, by Prof. C. M. 
Andrews, Bryn Mawr Coll. 
Department B. Psychology, Child Study, and 
Kindergarten. Lectures by Prof. E. B. Titchener, Cor- 


nell Univ. ; aa Mark Baldwin, Princeton Univ. ; Prof. 
R. P. Halleck; Dr. Lightner Witmer, Univ. of Pa,; and 


others, 
Round Table Conferences 
conducied by Profs, Hart and Davis, Harvard Univ. ; Prof. 
Brambaugh, Univ. of Pa ; Prof. Bronson, Brown Univ.; 
Mr. E. E, Hale, and others, 
Inclusive Ticket, $15.00. Department Ticket, $10.00. 
The Inclusive Ticket does not admit to the Psychological Labo- 
ratories, for which a special fee is charged. Lists of books recom- 
mended by the lecturers, with information about prices, publishers, 
best editions, etc., will be supplied upon application to the Director, 
For complete announcement, and for information about any of the 


| departments, address, 


ing. 
° e Co-educational. Regular and 
William sport elective courses, Modern 
Languages. Degrees con- | 


ferred, Fits for College. A 
handsome new building, just 
erected and thoroughly equip- 
ped, devoted entirely to Mu- 


Dickinson 
ety 6S 


and European instructors. Electric light, steam heat, home com- 
forts, Write for catalogue. 
E. J. GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 

Founded 1802.__ Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. Cottages. 
Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. September 13. Illustrated catalogue. 

F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 





Virainia, Old Church. 


Rose Dale Home School PO2, 07S AND GIRLS. 


er 
Excellent home. Resident teachers. Pupils enter | best colleges. 
Individual care to backward pupils. Gymnasium. Fifth year 
opens Sept. 20th, 1897. Catalogue. 
Tuos. P, DARRACOTT, M.D., Ph.D., Principal. 





WISCONSIN, Hillside. — 

° ° ‘or Gir i 
Hillside Home School foraiy voltae Classi 
Scientific, and English courses. Non-sectarian. Location on a 
farm, healthful and beautiful, removed from the distractions of 
the city. Buildings large and commodious ; excellent sanitary 
conditions ; waterworks andsteam heat. School rooms and lab- 
oratory well equip) . Alarge corps of efficient teachers. Cir- 
culars sent on application. The Misses LLoypD Jongs, Principals. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS. , 


VireiniA, Charlottesville. 


Summer Law Lectures. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 28th Summer. Beginning July 1,1897. 
Lectures by Mr. Justice Harlan, of U.S. Supreme Court. Address 
Dean, SUMMER Law SCHOOL, Charlottesville, Va. 











DANA C. MUNRO, Director, rz1 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 





MAINE, Parker Point, Bluehill. 
Miss Bennett’s Summer Classes 


For GirRts. Tutoring for school or college examinations. All 
the delights of the Maine coast. Advanc upils in music my 
study under the direction of Prof. J. W. Hill of Wellesley Col- 
leges. Exceptional advantages for art students. Address 


Miss ELEANOR W. RosE Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OPENS JULY 1, 1897. : 


This quarter is an integral part of the schol- 
astic year, and is divided into two terms of six 
weeks each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of Instruc- 
tion will be b goin by one hundred and one 
Professors and Instructors. All the Libraries, 
Laboratories, and Museums of the University 
will be open. 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of 
six weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For Circulars and information address, 
THE EXAMINER, ‘Division C), 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 














MUSICAL. 


New York, New York City, 356 West 20th Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 
Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.) 
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MUSICAL. 








A Complete Musical Education 
Every Branch of Music Taught by a Faculty of 40 Eminent 
Artist Teachers. Accomm 


HE Broad Street Conservatory of Music is known as an Institution presenting to 
students the greatest possible advantages, The Faculty is composed of teachers 


¥ 


whose ability and standing as musicians and artists are unquestioned, 
has not been spasmodic, neither has its success been attained by other methods than 
such as would establish its exceptional worth and superiority. 
ceded to possess the greatest practical and artistic knowledge, and many of them are 
now successfully filling prominent positions in schools, churches, in teading orchestras, 
and upon the concert and operatic stage. 

The only Conservatory which successfully maintains a Complete Pupils’ 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue giving full information, terms, etc. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Direct 





tions for 2,500 Students. ... 


Its growth 


Its pupils are con- 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Of, \ 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. w 


\eccececeececeecececececeeeeeeeceeeeeececeeeeececececeeceecececes 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, Kimball Hall. 


American Conservatory of Music. 


Unsurpassed advantages. Catalogue mailed free. 
ne JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. c 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée.) 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 





NEw York, New York City, 250 West 23d St. 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 


Founded 1874. Incorporated by act of legislature. Offers un- 
limited advantages in the study of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Opera and Oratorio, Organ, Harmony and Composition, and all 
Musical Instruments, Elocution and Dramatic Art, from the first 


beginning to the highest artistic one. —— S ae. 








UNCLASSIFIED. 


ConneEcTICUT, New London, 7 Z 
Instruction for Epileptics. 

A delightful home; careful and judicious instruction, bined 
with the most approved system of treatment, under a physician 
of long experience in this disease. Send for circulars and refer- 
ences, Dr. WILLIAMSON. 

MaSSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton street. 


Boston Normal School of Household 
Arts Established by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
’ 


COOKERY, will reopem Sept. 2& Address the director, 
Miss AMY Morris HoMANSs. 








under the name of BosTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF 








CORRESFONDENCE. 
St u d y iedenke ene mee. geri to every one, 
La 


educators. Experienced and 


competent instructors, 
Takes spare time only. 


Three courses — Prepar- 
c . H 0 M E 


atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
wi 
own HOME, 
earnest student. 









your condition and pros- 
pects. Students and 





rticulars free. i 
CORRESPONDENCE SCH 


OOL OF LAW 
160 Telephone Bullding, DETROIT, MICH, 





BUSI We 
STUDY .-503.8Y Mapleton 
ness Forms, Penmanship, Com’! Law, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Shorthand, 
ete. thoroughly by MAIL at your 
Success guaranteed every > 
We give a useful, 

cation which leads 

A ten 4 


Addres: 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
59 College Building, 


be. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 311 East Capitol St. 
The National Civil Service School. 


Applicants for Government Positions should apply at once if 
they wish tobe sure of situations. Illustrated catalogue sent 
free containing testimon als and names of hundreds who have 
been successful. 





New York, East Coldenham. 


The Sycamore Farm Training School 


For particulars 


for backward and mentally feeble children. 


address 
N. R. BREWSTER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





WRITERS WANTED 


There are 22,000 newspapers in the U.S, The demand 
for writers is never ceasing. The work is remunerative 
and desirable. Journalism in all its 


Study during your % 
Spare time. Practical work from , 


everywhere. 


© start. Catalogue and par- 
ticulars free, 
The Sprague 
Pp School of J lism, 
20 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


pe A, 











SHORTHAN 


Bookkeeping ; Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing 3 Machine Design; Stationary, Marine & 
Locomotive Engineering ; Architecture; Railroad, 
Municipal, 31 SES “32° Bridge 
Hydraulic Engineering; 
Surveying and Mapping, Sheet Metal Pattern 
Cutting; Plumbing; Electricity; Mining; Metal# 
Prospecting ; English Branches. All who study 


GUARANTEED SUCCESS 
Fees Moderate, Advanceer Insiallments. 
Circular Free, State subject you wish to study, 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 869 Seranton, 














Pa 





STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Able professors—thorough course, ,eadin 
to degree LL.B. (Incorporated.) ‘Send for 
Catalogue. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LA REAPER BLK. CHICAGO. 


a ie 
i 
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The Problem of Learning to 


SPEAK — 
Modern Languages 


has been solved, There is no doubt 
that you can learn by practicing accor- 
ding to 


How to Think in French, 
How to Think in German, 
How to Think in Spanish. 


by Prof. Cuas. F, Kron of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


These books are for class use and self-instruc- 
tion. Ask your bookseller or send to the author, 
Price $1, $1.50 and $1.50 respectively. 


Fourth Season of Prof. Kroeh’s 


Summer School of Languages, 
July 6 to Aug. 13, 1897, 


at Point o’ Woods in the Ocean, off the coast of 
Long Island, Board and lodging $5 to $6. Cir- 
culars now ready, 








ENGLISH JUST OUT: Clearance Catalogue of Stand- 

ard English sets, in fine or at very low 

BOO K. S. rices; also, London Weekly Report of Rare 

° English Works for collectors, Send for Both. 

H. W. HAGEMANN, - 160 FIFTH AVENUE, 
The Mohawk Building, New York. 








T 
pooksapout A FLY 
as wellas other subjects of 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


BRADLEE WHIDD 
\) 18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 








_ PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
Assinilative Memory System. 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8S. Courts. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with — and autograph. Price net $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world FREE. Address, 

LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Not sold elsewhere. 200 Regent Street, Londo 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The University of Chicago pters, instmetion 

in many of its departments, including courses in Philosophy, 

Pedagogy, Literature, History, s, Mathematics, ete. 

Work may be commenced at any time. For particulars address 

Fal ee oF CHIcAGo (Division D), The Correspondence 
udy Dep 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 











NEw York, New York City, 3 East 14th Street. 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established, 1855. 





New York, Albany, 24 State St. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. - 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. As- 
sists teachers in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





is valuable in proportion to its ine 
An Agency fluence. If it pad en) hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


¢. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. RECOMMMENAS 





FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 

CORTINA METHOD, AND SELF STUDY... 
SPANISH, 
a _ 6 Cloth, Each. $1.50, 


French, Specimen Copies, 2 Parts,(8 lessons) 30 cts. 
Text and Imported Spanish Books. Send 5 cts. for cat. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
R. D, CORTINA, Principal; originator of the adaptation of the Phonograph 
to the teaching po re dae_neng 44 West 34th Street, New York. 


00008eee 


German, French or Spanish spoken 
by ten weeks’ home study of 
° 


osenthal’s Practical Linguistry’ 
latest and best work of Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, late private tutor to the 
Imperial Family of Austria; chief interpretor of New York City, etc. 
Part I, 50c. Complete books (either language) and bership in our 
corresp school (including free correction of all exercises), 
5. 
#8.! 


































Explanatory booklet free. 
THAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 436 Central Park, West, N.Y. City 









New YorK City. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


HAS EARNED ITS REPUTATION THROUGH THE 
QUALITY OF THE TEACHERS. SUPPLIED. 
HIGH GRADE TEACHERS NOW WANTED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS. 


Is there a position open in your school? Do you want a better 
position or know where a her is wanted ? If so, write full 
particulars at once. Every letter confidential. Reference manual 
and form for stamp. LLOGG, MANAGER, 
No. 61 E. 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ “Seating 
AGENCY 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 





Prompt Attention, 


Courteous 
Treatment, 


Best Equipment. 


W. F. Jarvis, Mang’r. 
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If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge, 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers 


hotels or boarding houses. 


We areina position to furnish thorough information on tourist 


lines and resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 
TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DESK, 
THE REvIEw OF REviEws, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 


Address 








Queen of Summer Trips 


BY SBA, 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans. Co. 


New, Fast and Elegant Steamships 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Boston, Providence, 
Norfolk, Savannah, 
Newport News. 


Cuisine the best; passenger accommoda- 
tions unequalled. 


Send for Descriptive Folder and Tour Book. 
J.C. WHITNEY, T. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the 
Summer which combines 


HEALTH, 
COMFORT 
and PLEASURE 


AT MODERATE COST? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get 
free at offices below, the illustrated book, 
“Summer Homgs.’’ It gives list of Hotels, 
Farm and Boarding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, &c., in the Mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware 
Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO and 
WESTERN RAILWAY, 


2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty and absolute healthfulness, 


NEW YORK. 

No. 2 Battery Neer 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, 1323 
nt nanan 13 A r Place, 437 6th Ave., 251 
Columbus Ave., Se East 125th St., 273 West 
125th St. Ticket offices, foot of Franklin and 
West 42d Sts. 

IN BROOKLYN. 
No. 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Brpedwar, 
po Manhattan ‘Ave., Greenpoint, and ‘Eagle 
office. 

‘*{IMlustrated Homes,’’ containing half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 535 of the above 
**Homes,’’ can be obtained of ticket agents for 
25 cents. 


J, C. ANDERSON, Gen. Pass, Agent, 


56 BEAVER ST., «© NEW YORK. 








Vacations—Where to Go. 


Perhaps one swallow may not 
make a summer, but there is 
nothing more certain in the sign 
language of a nation than that 
the first real hot spell, premature 
though it may be, will set the 
whole of the well-to-do classes at 
work making summer plans. 

With the coming of the first 
leaves there is an outburst of new 
and enticing railroad and hotel 
literature, so full of attractive de- 
scriptions and alluring illustra- 
tions, that any disposition one 
may have to remain at home is 
swept aside by their magnetism, 
and he who reads them usually 
arises and says: “I will go 
hence.’’ But where? That is 
the question—the all engrossing 
problem to the great majority. 
For those who are so fortunate as 
to have their own places by the 
sea, or on mountain side, the 
problem is simply one of the 
transfer of traps and servants, 
but to the masses—the floating 
population who people our sum- 
mer resorts and who drift from 
one place'to another as the seasons 
recur—to this class the question 
of where to go is one of engross- 
ing seriousness more or less com- 
plex in proportion to the size of 
the sense and individual tastes. 

The first thing to be settled is, 
Shall it be to the mountains or to 
the sea ? 

Let us look about and see what 
each has to offer, and turn first 
to the Catskills, which tower in 
majestic beauty almost at the 
outskirts of Greater New York. 
This is a region full of romantic 
and rugged beauty, with a goodly 
number of excellent hotels, chief 
among which is the Kaaterskill, 
located high up on the mountain 
summit and overlooking the noble 
Hudson for miles as it threads its 





TOURS and TICKETS 
ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
EUROPE, JAPAN, ETC. 


Circulars on application, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St., Union Square West, 
New-York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1oos Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
9s Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 
etc, etc. 


Colorado Literature 


You could not buy at good round 
figures such suberbly printed and ex- 
quisitely illustrated booklets, as are 
being distributed free by the Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf Ry. Co. and 
South Park Line, upon receipt merely 
of stamps to prepay postage. The books 
and requisite stamps are as follows: 








“* Boreas ’’......... 2c. | “‘ La Belle’’........2c. 
“* Manitou ’’........3c. | ‘‘Gunnison’’...... 2c. 
** Idaho Springs ’’.. 1c. | ‘‘ Alpine Pass ’’....2c. 


“‘Colorado’s Gold,’’ 6c. 
Address B. L. WINCHELL, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, DENVER, COLO. 


6 Days t0 
Honotutu! 


BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE. 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attest 
and fascinate from a traveler’s standpoin [2 
any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the id 
**ISLAND PARADISE.”’ 
Pr pod poe ney steamers of the Oceanic Steamship 
ice a month. Send five cents 
¢ * oe a@ pamphlet of choice 
gra’ . 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 


114 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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TO THE . 


LAND «re MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA 


BY THE 


AMERICAN S.S. “OHIO” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 


Price of passage, including side trips, $475 
and upwards. Send for full information 
and pamphlet to 


International Navigation Company, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 








“on DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
7s =‘QTRIPS for TOURISTS 
4 } or TRAVELERS via 
MALLORY STEAM- 
SHIP LINES to Geor- 
gia, Florida, Texas. 
Tickets embrace all Summer 
or Winter Resorts in Florida 
Texas, Colorado, Mexico, California. Tourists 
Tickets good for nine months. Write for our 56- 
page booklet, “Southern Routes,” mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier 20E.R., N.Y. 


Special Select European. 12th season, 
For particulars address Mrs, M. A.Cros- 
ley, 502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ci 
ADIRONDACK ... 
MOUNTAINS & #0. 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding 
in beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, 
filled with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval 
forest, where game of all kinds is to be 
found. 

This wonderful region—located in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines, in connection with 
the New York Central; from St. Louis 
by all lines in connection with the New 
York Central; from Cincinnati by all 
lines in connection with the New York 
Central; from Montreal by the New 
York Central; from Boston by a 
through car over the Boston & Albany, 
in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral; from New York by the through 
car lines of the New York Central ; 
from Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the 
New York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘‘ The Ad- 
irondack Mountains and How To Reach Them ”’ 
sent free, postpaid, to a address, on receipt of a 
1-cent stamp by George. H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, on York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 





and 


silvery way along the eastern 
edge of the enduring hills. Of 
smaller hotels and comfortable 
boarding houses within the con- 
fines of the Catskill Mountain re- 
gion there is an infinite number 
to choose from, and it is doubtful 
if there is any other section of 
the United States which offers 
the summer home seeker better 
accommodations at more reason- 
able cost. Those who desire com- 
plete information will find the 
literature sent out by the Pas- 
senger Departments of the New 
York Central Railroad or the 
West Shore Railroad at New 
York or the Ulster & Delaware 
Railroad at Roundout, N. Y., very 
complete and instructive. 

That section of New York State 
south of the Catskills, together 
with the northern section of New 
Jersey and the neigbboring por- 
tions of Pennsylvania, is popular 
with a numerous class of city 
dwellers who seek quiet delight- 
ful summer homes within easy 
reach of the metropolis. The 
Passenger Department of the Erie 
Railroad has recently issued what 
is probably the handsomest vol- 
ume of its kind yet published de- 
scriptive of this beautiful region. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad and the Onta- 
rio & Western Railroad also pub- 
lish attractive books, which, like 
the others referred to, may be 
had for the asking. North of the 
Catskills, and occupying a por- 
tion of New York State almost as 
large as the entire State of Massa- 
chusetts, are the ever beautiful, 
ever fascinating, Adirondacks. 
Easily accessible from the Cen- 
tral or New England States, and 
attractive beyond the power of 
pen to describe, it is not to be 
wondered at that this maguificent 
territory has grown so completely 
into the affections of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Picture in your mind a vast 
area whose surface is broken by 
numberless and mostly nameless 
mountains, clothed to their well 
molded summits with the tower- 
ing and stately spruce and pines; 
imagine among those noble hills 
countless lakes of water so trans- 
lucent as to be almost crystal, and 
into which the eye may penetrate 
to almost any depth, and on 
whose surface are reflected, as in 
a mirror, the darkened, graceful 
shadows of the mountain slopes; 





BESTS ESTE OR REE RRB ee 


e Ci Nae = or 7 Z 
Recreation @DdsD@GPs 


Embracing the district made famous by Tenny- 
son’s scenes of his * Farmer and Maud,” Dickens’ 
* Home of Copperfield and Peggotty,” the Birth- 
places of the early founders of New England and 

irginia, this district appeals to every American. 
The Cathedrals of Ely, Lincoin, Peterborough, 
Norwich, York, and Durham and Cambridge 

_ Send ten 








Colleges. _ 
for "63. page book 
Raeriving | HOLIDAYS | anove‘is 
som, > - Los trated 
hescribing | IN ENGLAND § Cathearai 
oute. verp.ol 
and Glas- zgow.to 
Lon 


don via Har- 

wich Route to the Continent via Hook of Hol- 

land, Rotterdam, or Antwerp. Rates and In- 
formation cheerfully furnished by 

H. J. KETCHAM, 
Gen’l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
962 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
special service in 


D travel—careful and 


thorough sightseeing. 11th season. Special 
party for Southern route, May 29th. 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, : 
70 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL AND HOLIDAY TOURS, 


under auspices ofp YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS and LONDON POLYTECH- 
NIC, America, Great Britain, Europe and the 
East. Cruises to Norway and the Baltic Sea, For 


rates address 
L. NEWTON SMITH, 40 E, 23d St., N. Y. City. 


VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Lowa 
and South Dakota, along the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Raiil- 
way, are hundreds of charming localities 
preeminently fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near 
lakes which have not been fished out. 
These resorts range in variety from the 
“full dress for dinner” to the flannel 
shirt costume for every meal, Among 
the list arenames familiar tomany of our 
readers asthe perfection of Northern sum- 
mer resorts. Nearly all of the Wiscon- 
sin points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from 
the ‘“‘busy marts of civilization”’ that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
Jinest road in the Northwest—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Send 
a two cent stamp for a copy of ‘Vacation 
Days” giving a description of the prin- 
cipal resorts, and a list of summer hotels 
and boarding houses, and rates for board, 
to Geo. H. Heafford, G. P. A., Chicago, 
Lil. 





Private Parties—com- 
prehensive routes— 
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imagine an atmosphere fragrant 
with the invigorating odor of the 
health-giving balsam, and so light 
and pure that the lungs seem 
suddenly to have doubled their 
power, while one’s vitality has 
taken on a renewed and strength- 


ened life; surround all of this 
with a frame work of romance 
and the gentle grace of nature, 
and you have the Adirondacks. 

To reach this favored region 
from New York, the journey may 
be made either all the way by 
rail or by boat up the beautiful 
Hudson as far as Albany. Those 
who have the time will do well 
to choose the latter route, as the 
attractions of the trip up the 
Rhine of America are always 
alluring and restful. 

From Albany the route into 
these north woods is either over 
the New York Central, via Herki- 


mer, or by the Delaware & Hud- | 


son, through Saratoga Springs, 
and thence on to Plattsburg, 
where connection is made with 
the Chateaugay Railroad, which 
penetrates the very heart of the 
woods. 
to go by the Delaware & Hud- 
son from A!buny, through Sara- 
toga (famous not only for its wa- 
ters but its magnificent United 
States Hotel and other hostelries) 
to Caldwell, and then make the 
journey by steamer up through 
Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, stopping over at the Bluffs, 
near Plattsburg, at the modern 
and beautiful Hotel Champlain, 
the most attractive house in the 
entire Adirondack region. Of 
the resorts and hotels ‘‘in the 
woods,” no extended mention 
need be made here. As a class, 
they are excellent, admirably 
kept, and of such great variety 
that the visitor is indeed fastidi- 
ous who cannot find one to suit 
his most exacting taste. The 
Passenger Department of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad at 
Albany, and that of the New 
York Central at New York, and 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg at Syracuse, each publish 
books giving full descriptions and 
illustrations, together with com- 
plete information as to routes 
and the cost of tickets, hotels, 
etc 

Lying to the east of the Adiron- 
dacks are the Green Mountains, 
and still farther to the eastward, 


Another popular route is | 
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SPEND THE SUMMER 


@AT*E 


Deer Park 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 21, 1897. 


This famous mountain hotel, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, 
and directly upon the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has the ad- 
vantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and west, and 
is therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore & 
Ohio trains stop at Deer Park during the season. There are also a number of 
furnished cottages with facilities for housekeeping. 

The houses and grounds are supplied with absolutely pure water, piped 
from the celebrated ‘* Boiling Spring,” and are lighted by electricity. Turkish 
and Russian baths and large swimming pools are provided for ladies and 
gentlemen, and suitable grounds forlawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and 
bill ard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for 
the comfort, health or pleasure of patrons. 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
D. C. JONES, B. & O. Central Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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SUMMER HOMES 
inVE R M Oo NT, and on the shores 
AtLAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this 

unequalled summer resort section, offer- 

ing the BEST TABLE BOARD, hospit- 
able people, out-door pleasures, fishing, 
boating, or perfect rest. Climate and scenery 
unsurpassed. Prices from $5 per week up- 
wards. Mailed free on receipt five cents 
postage, on application to 


A, W. ECCLESTONE, or S.W. CUMMINGS, 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 





Now is the time to secure your_—_a=aam, 


+ SUMMER HOME... . 


FOR AN OUTING AMONG THE 


GREEN MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT. 


Many such may be found in the valleys of the 
pod Creek, Battenkill and Walloomsac, along the 
ine of 


THE BENNINGTON & RUTLAND RY. 


For list of same and information, apply early. 
Through sleeping and parlor cars to these and 
oints in Northern Vermont on Rutland and C, 
Jt. Railroads. Ask for tickets via N, Y. C., Fitch. 
and B, & R. Roads. 
H. W. SPAFFORD, 


E. D. BENNETT. 
Supt. Gen. Passenger Agt. 
General Offices, Rutland, Vt. 





..RUTLAND RAILROAD... 


Souvenir Edition, ‘‘ Heart of the Green 
Mountains.’’ 


SEASON OF 1897. 


A rare combination of Mountain and Valley 
views, historical sketches and other matter de- 
scriptive of VERMONT and its exceptional 
advantages as a summer resort for those in 
search of HEALTH or PLEASURE, 

Book of 156 pages, 9 x 11 inches, with 50 large 

hoto. halftones and crayon reproductions 7 x¥ 

nches, and 75,000 words of text. Probably the 
largest halftone views ever given to the public 
by any railroad in America. 
irst two thousand hyo for general distri- 
bution. Upon receipt of 12 two cent stamps, one 
copy will be sent free to any address. Apply to 
E. 8B. ALDRICH, 


Gen’l Passenger Ag’t, Rutland, Vt. 
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in New Hampshire, are the White 
Mountains, which for very many 
years have been a favorite health 
and pleasure region. As some 
writer has put it: ‘‘The White 
Mountains are the Adirondacks 
without its lakes.” This is true 
to a considerable degree, but 
there is withal a striking differ- 
ence, and each section has its en- 
thusiastic adherents, Of the 
White Mountains so much has 
been written that its charms are 
household words. The hotels are 
justly famous, and the scenery 
and atmosphere ideal. 
Notwithstanding that it seemsa 
reversal of things to go South for 
summer, there is a large contin- 
gent of summer travelers from 
the North each season to be found 
in that section of the Blue Ridge 


| Mountains along the Chesapeake 


& Ohio Railway. The magnifi- 
cent hotels and bath (the finest, 
it is claimed, in America, at Hot 
Springs, Va.), has made that beau- 
tiful spot in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge a popular resort even in 
mid-summer. There are several 
other popular resorts along the 
line of this road, full information 
regarding which may be had of 
the Passenger Department of the 
road at Washington, D.C. Deer 
Park, on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and Asheville, on the Southern 
Railway, in the heart of the tow- 
ering great smoky mountains of 
Western North Carolina, are also 
having an increased number of 
Northern visitors each summer. 
“The Land of the Sky and Be- 
yvond,’’ issued by the Passenger 
Department of the Southern Rail- 
way at Washington contains full 
information. 

To those who live in the Middle 
West, and to many Eastern peo- 
ple, the mountain region of Colo- 
rado has great attractiveness. 
The journey to those residing 
east of the Mississippi is a long 
one, but the fatigue of travel is 
soon forgotten in the enthusiasm 
kindled by the magnificent splen- 
dor of the Rockies. Visitors to 
Colorado congregate chiefly at 
Manitou and Colorado Springs— 
near neighbors—and Glenwood 
Springs, farther west, in the 
heart of the mountains. At each 
of these places there are fine 
modern hotels of the highest ex- 
cellence. The Passenger Depart- 
ments of the Atchison, Topeka & 














WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
PROFILE HOUSE AND COTTAGES. 





The largest and most beautifully located of the 
leading hotels in the Mountains. It has a patron- 
age of the highest order. Opens June 28th; closes 
October rst. 

TAFT & GREENLEAF, PROPRS. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


ALWAYS COOL and INVIGORATING. Fine 
fishing. Write for descriptive pamphlet and 
rates of the 


Columbian Hotel, 
P. 0. THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, New York, 
: and 0} 
Hotel Westminster, 
WESTMINSTER PARK, Alexandria Bay, N. Y 


GREAT FAMILY HOTELS. Rates Moderate. 
H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








In the exclusive residence section of the city, By 
its location on Commonwealth Avenue, its appoint- 
ments, and reputation, commands the best class 
of permanent and transient guests. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., PROPRS. 


Summer Homes 


In the Southern Be kshire and Litchfield 
Hills, — the Philadelphia, Reading 
and New En ailroed. 
Tantocenat illustrated book -, 192 pages. 
Pring wt om ion, ree, at NEW ENG. Db 
of DODD’S or WESTCOTT 

e to W. 
Pass’r Agent, Hartford, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 
New Gab and Omnibus Service. 


A complete service of Hansoms, 
Victorias, Coupes (Four-Wheel- 
ers), and Omnibuses has been in- 
augurated at the New 23d St. 
Ferry Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, foot of West 23d 
Street, New York. 

These vehicles may be engaged 
at the cab stand in the 23d Street 
Station at reasonable rates. 

Orders by telephone to call at 
hotels or residences in New York 
to carry persons to the Twenty- 
third Street Station will be promptly 


filled. 
Telephone No. 1274—18th St. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, 
General Manager. 





J. MARTIN, Gen’1 





J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
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| "'- Iccessible Health Resort. 
HUNTERSTON SANITARIUM, N, J, 


Both sick and well will find a most attractive 
abode in this great hostelry among the New 
Jersey pines. For those ailing in lungs or throat 
there are the inhaling rooms and special treatments 
the success of which has made the name of Dr, 
Robert Hunter so widely known, For all there 
are the comforts of a perfectly appointed and 
managed hotel, very exceptional in its location 
and the amplitude of its apartments; amusements 
of every sort, and a glass-enclosed promenade 
where the most delicate can enjoy the benefits of 
open air exercise without undue exposure, 


Address Dk, ROBERT HUNTER, 
117 W. 4sth St., New York City. 


HoTEL REYNOLDS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Boylston and Washington Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and upward. 
Rooms with bath, $5.00 per day and upward. 


Inquire about 
When iil Steuben Sanitarium, 
Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Send for free illustrated brochure and per- 
sonal references from your own Vicinity. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 
Hundreds successfully treated for all diseases 
of the eyes or lids without knife or risk at their 
homes and at our Sanitarium, the largest and 
most successful institutionin America. ‘ Don’t 
wait to be blind.” 


Pamphlet Free Describing Treatment. 
The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


FREE-- 
the theses st CANCER 


and Tumor. No Knife. No Pain. Address 


VEGETABLE CANCER CURE CO. 
Chatham, N. Y. 








JOHN F, REYNOLDS, 
Proprietor. 
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San Fé, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad, all at Chi- 
cago, issue attractive literature 
regarding the Colorado resorts. 
Some particularly handsome 
books may also be had of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
and the Union Pacific, Denver & 
Gulf at Denver, and the Union 
Pacific at Omaha. 

Of resorts by the sea America 
has a wealth which any other 
country may well envy her. 

Probably the most popular ones 
are on what is termed “ the Jer- 
sey shore.” They include Atlantic 
City, Cape May, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, Seabright, Seagirt, 
Deal Beach, Elberon, Long 
Branch, Spring Lake and Beach 
Haven. The latter is one of the 
most charming of the group and 
is known as the Philadelphian’s 
Newport. Its attractive hotel, 
the Engleside, is filled each season 
with a company of distinguished 
guests and is maintained at the 
highest degree of perfection. 
The chief attraction of Beach 
Haven is that it is on both the 
ocean and the great bay which 
stretches inland for many miles, 
providing the finest opportunities 
for sailing and fishing on smooth 
and safe waters. 

In point of visitors and varied 
attractions Atlantic City must be 
ranked first and foremost. It is 
claimed that on pleasant Sundays 
during July and August as many 
as 40,000 people may be seen bath- 
ing in the surf at one time in front 
of the two miles of bath houses, 
To see what you will think is all 
America on a picnic go to Atlan- 
tic City. Its board walk, as broad 
as a boulevard and miles long; its 
innumerable catch-penny attrac- 
tions,its beautiful summer homes, 
all join to make it one of the most 
attractive Summer resorts on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The New England coast resorts 
are numerous and attractive, and 
scattered all the way from New- 
port, north to Eastport, Maine, 
there are charming spots by the 
sea where the ocean tempered 
breezes may be enjoyed to the 
fullest. 





A HONG the great number of thor- 
oughly equipped sanatoriums there 
is none better fitted by nature and art 
to give absolute rest than the Jackson 
Sanatorium at Dansville, N. Y. 















HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


A Magnificent Health Institu- 
tion established in 1858; open all the 
year. On the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, a night’s ride 
from New York City and two hours 
from Buffalo. Fire Proof Main 
Building. All modern improve- 
ments; service highest grade. If 
seeking health or rest, do not fail, be- 
fore deciding, to write for illustrated 
literature, addressing 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Secretary, 
BOX 1881. 








Private Home for Mental Diseases 


Family care. Sea-shore and country combined. 
Climatic conditions especially favorable for in- 
somnia and nervousness. Healthy locality, pure 
spring water, — living. Terms reasonable. 
Address ALICE R, CooKE Supt., Sandwich Mass, 


THE SANITARIUM, 
caer” Union § rings. on 





Cayuga Lake, N.Y, 
An ideal home for those 
ij seeking health or rest. 
Baths, electricity, mas- 
3 sage and othercurative 
meansemployed. Write 
for circular. 











“The Best is 
the cheapest.” 


WALTER’S 
SANITARIUM 


WALTER’S PARK (NEAR READING), PA. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


In South Eastern 
Penna, is the best 
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BO: Where Will You Spend Your 
Vacation ? 

| TRY PICTURESQUE MAINE. | 


The Kennebec Steamboat fompany 


and its connections reach 
IDEAL SUIIMER RESORTS ON THE 
COAST OF MAINE. 


Passengers obtain a night’s rest, arrive at destination 
early the following morning, avoid the heat, dust and noise 
attendant upon railway travel, and enjoy the scenery on 
the North Shore and the Kennebec River, which is second 
to none in the country. 

Persons who desire to learn where to go for an ideal 
summer outing can do so by sending name and address 
on postal card to 


A SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA ON THE COAST OF MAINE. FREDERICK A. JONES, Agent, Lincoin Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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WESTWARD OR EASTWARD 


IT’S THE SAME 


Picturesque Route. 


All the luxuries of modern travel are found upon its 


THROUGH VESTIBULED TRAINS. 


THE DIRECT AND ONLY LINE FROM . 


NEW YORK, / CHAUTAUQUA 
BOSTON or a 3 AKE 
CHICAGO, } ° 

PERFECT SERVICE BETWEEN 


New York and Buffalo, New York and Cincinnati, 
New York and Cleveland, New York and Chicago. 


THROUGH TRAINS, DINING CARS, CAFE CARS, MODERN PULLMANS. 
ROCK BALLAST. HARD COAL. NO CINDERS. 
D W. COOKE, Asst. G. P. A., New York. F. W. BUSKIRK, Asst. G. P. A., Chicago. D.1. ROBERTS, G. P. A., New York. 
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Is the Paradise for not only Hunters, Fishermen and Canoeists, but also 
those in search of health, where comfort and pleasure can be obtained eco- 
nomically, ‘The Woodland and Lake Scenery would satisfy the most critical 


THE 
’ Tourist, Camping Outfits can be purchased very cheaply, or Guides, 
thoroughly acquainted with this reigion, fully equipped for camping, can 
be secured readily, Parties can be furnished with names of Guides, and by 

AND 


communicating with them, make all necessary. arrangements in advance, 
The following Fish and Game, in season, are to be found in abundance, 
the variety of whichis not surpassed by any sporting region in the World: 


Fish.—Bass, Pickerel, Brook Trout, Lake Trout, Whitefish, Perch, Sun- 
fish, Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, Catfish, Herring and Muscalonge, 
Game.—Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, Plover, Bear, 
Woodcock, Snipe, Grouse and Moose. 
A few of the other Principal Resorts: Androscoggin Lakes, the White 


Mountains, the Salmon Resorts of Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Ecoting Lake St, John Region, the River St. Lawrence, the Thousand 
slands, 


’ one descriptive poe’ eerng Lpoates and rates, apply to 4 
M. C. DICKSON, D. P. A., Toronto, Ont.; D. O. PEASE, D. P.A. ontreal, P.Q.; 
Reached only by the L. R. Morrow, C. P. A., Chicago, Ill; R. MCC. SMITH, S. P. A., Cincinnati, O. id 








CHAS. M. HAys, GEO. B. REEVE, W. E. Davis, 
General Manager, Gen. Traffic Manager, Gen, Pass. and Traffic Agent, 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P.Q. Montreal, P. Q. 
5 ] FRANK P. DwYER, East. Pass. — Broadway, New York. 
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U. S.: “AND IS THIS WAR ?” 
From a drawing by C. G. Bush for the Herald (New York). 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


Official information from our Consuls in Cuba establishes the fact that a large number of American citizens 
in the island are in a stale of destitution, suffering for want of food and medicines. This applies particularly 
zo the rural districts of the central and eastern parts. 

The agricultural classes have been forced from their farms into the nearest towns, where they are without 
work or money. The local authorities of the several towns, however kindly disposed, are unable to relieve the 
needs of their own people and are altogether powerless to help our citizens. 

The latest report of Consul-General Lee estimates that six to eight hundred Americans are without means 
of support. I have assured him that provision would be made at once to relieve them. To that end I recom- 
mend that Congress make an appropriation of not less than $50,000, to be immediately available for use under 
the direction of the Secretary of State. 

It is desirable that a part of the sum which may be appropriated by Congress should, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, also be used for the transportation of American citizens who, desiring to return tothe 
United States, are without means to do so. 





(Signed) WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
Executive Mansion, May 17, £897. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Public opinion has been visibly affect- 
ed by the elaborate article published 
in this magazine last month, in which 
Mr. Stephen Bonsal, on his return from a three 
months’ study of the Cuban situation, gave a 
graphic account of the starving condition of the 
* pacificos.”” These non-combatant agricultural 
folk have been driven from the fields to the 
towns controlled by Spanish garrisons. Mr. Bon- 
sal’s recital of the effects of this policy has 
enlightened America upon a phase of the Cuban 
question which had not been sufficiently discussed 
before. The policy of General Weyler would seem 
to have taken the form of a deliberate programme 
of race extermination. The annals of modern war- 
fare have little to show of barbarism and horror 
that can rival the story told by Mr. Bonsal last 
month. Although no single American consul has 
had anything like so good an opportunity as Mr. 
Bonsal to study the situation, the combined testi- 
mony of them all, each speaking for the town or 
region where he is stationed, must be regarded as 
having much value; and these consuls’ have in 
reply to inquiries from the State Department at 
Washington fully corroborated the assertions of the 
correspondents and travelers, Furthermore, the 
consuls have shown that among the people helpless 
and in distress there are some hundreds of Ameri- 
can citizens. On Monday, May 17, President Mc- 
Kinley sent a brief message to Congress asking for 
the immediate appropriation of $50,000, to be used 
under the direction of the Secretary of State for the 
relief of such American citizens in Cuba. The Sen- 
ate took action the same day, and voted the desired 
amount unanimously. In the House the question 
was complicated by the desire of the Democrats to 
couple with the grant of this money the recognition 
of Cuban belligerency. Final action, therefore, 
was postponed under the rules; but on the 20tha 
vote was taken and the money was duly granted. 
Meanwhile the general condition of Cuba as set 
forth in Mr. Bonsal’s article had been thought to 
justify renewed efforts to secure some kind of 
official support for Cuba from this country. The 
Democrats, both in the Senate and in the House, 
were eager to force the recognition of Cuban bel- 
ligerency ; but the Republicans were disposed to 


A Step Toward 
the Relief of 
cuba, 


await the development of President McKinley’s 
policy, taking the ground that the new administra- 
tion had been only a short time in office, and ought 
not to be driven to the hasty adoption of a pro- 
gramme that had in it the possibility of a war with 
Spain. The precise course that this country ought 
to pursue is not easy to lay down. Broad grounds 
of humanity would seem to cail for intervention on 
the part of our government, to alleviate the condi- 
tion of the Cuban population. It does not become 
us to permit such barbarities to exist in our imme- 
diate vicinity. We have criticised the great powers 
for tolerating the Turkish atrocities in Armenia, 
while in the opinion of many European observers 
we are morally responsible for a situation in Cuba 
that is more indefensible than anything in the 
Turkish Empire. Europe has long considered that 
the island bears a peculiarly intimate relation to 
the United States, and is destined ultimately to 
pass from Spanish to American control. 
Other Steps This little message of Mr. McKinley’s was 
Must altogether inoffensive on its face. There 
Follow. —_ was not a word in it of bluster, nor did it 
so much as allude to the state of war that exists in 
Cuba. But the world may find that there is a 
strong will and a far-reaching purpose behind this 
request for a granting of money to aid indigent 
Americans in the ravaged and famine stricken 
island. The President must by this time see clearly _ 
that the cause of Spain is absolutely doomed in 
Cuba. He sees that a prolongation of the strife is 
an affront to humanity. Also, what is less im- 
portant, he notes the needless and outrageous de. 
struction of what was once a great American com- 
merce. In the middle of May an impressive list of 
great banking houses, transportation companies, 
manufacturers and merchants, who have been 
identified with the Cuban trade, made an appeal 
to the government at Washington to exert its influ- 
ence to secure peace in Cuba. But peace in Cuba 
means only one thing, namely, the complete with- 
drawal of Spain. The insurgents can carry on the 
rebellion for an unlimited time, while Spain has 
already made her supreme effort and has failed. It 
is merely a question whether Spanish evacuation is to 
await the further desolation of the island, or whether 
it can be quickened somewhat. It would be a true 
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kindness to Spain to accelerate the scuttling pro- 
cess; for her further efforts inCuba involve only a 
waste of resources, including the lives of thousands 
of her sons. The Spaniards cannot object to the 
expenditure by the United States of a sum of money 
for the relief of American sufferers in Cuba. But 
an attempt to relieve these Americans must only 
serve to give the wider publicity to the horrible 
enforcement of the order which 
masses the agricultural laborers 
in the overcrowded towns, where 
they are without work, are practi- 
cally shelterless, and are dying by 
the thousands as victims of star- 
vation and pestilence. Precisely 
how one step may succeed another 
it is not easy to forecast. But this 
message of President McKinley 
will, in our opinion, of necessity 
lead by a gradual process,—pos- 
sibly by rapid stages,—to some 
kind of peaceable but firm and ef- 
fective intervention by the United 
States government. 


The debate on Sen- 

or ator Morgan’s pro- 
Intervention. osal to recognize the 
belligerent status of the Cuban 
patriots, assumed a stage of seri- 
ousness and importance on the 19th of May. Sen- 
ators Morgan and Foraker of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had been allowed by the State 
Department to read all the correspondence in the 
archives, comprising the letters received from our 
consuls in Cuba, and also the letters which had 
passed between Secretary Olney and the Spanish 
government. While not at liberty to make full 
disclosures, they were permitted to use certain in- 
formation and cite certain quotations which added 
greatly to the weight of their arguments for the 
cause of Cuba. The great speech of the day was 
made by Senator Foraker of Ohio, who would not 
rest content with a recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency, but deliberately advocated the early interven- 
tion of the United States. Senator Lindsay, whose 
great ability and general conservatism are well 
understood in all political circles, surprised the 
country by the fervor with which he announced his 
complete repudiation of the policy of inaction 
hitherto pursued by this country, supposedly with 
Senator Lindsay’s own approval. The debate was 
ended on the 20th, when Senator Thurston of Ne- 
braska made a strong speech for the resoJution, and 
it was carried by a vote of 41 to 14. 1t will not do, 
any longer, to sneer at the American sentiment that 
demands intervention in Cuba as irresponsible and 
ill-informed. Nor will it do to denounce the bril 
liant and able correspondents who have told us the 
truth about the Cuban situation, as a parcel of 
common liars. In certain circles which have arro- 
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gated to themselves something like a monopoly of 
virtue and intelligence, it has been the custom to 
treat the Cuban patriotic cause with contempt, and 
to denounce every American at Washington who 
favors the cause as a “‘ blatherskite.’’ Yet in these 
same circles it is also the fashion to bestow unlim- 
ited sympathy on the insurgents in Crete and the 
victims of bad administration in Armenia, 


Crete and Lhe plain truth is that 
Cuba Turkish administration 
Compared. in Crete has been ad- 
mirable, when compared with 
Spanish administration in Cuba. - 
Further than that, the programme 
of home-rule and reform for Crete 
that the great powers agreed upon 
last fall,—and that they still in- 
| tend to put into effect,—goes in 
thoroughness and genuineness as 
far beyond the Spanish reforms 
proposed for Cuba as could well 
be imagined. The Christians in 
Crete to-day are in Paradise when 
compared with the Cubans in 
Cuba. Extermination is _ not 
nearly so imminent for the Ar- 
menians under the policy of the 
Turkish pashas, as it is for the 
Cubans under the methods of 
Weyler. There is dignity and strength of per 
sonal character in Osman, Edhem, and other of 
the Turkish military leaders. Their bravery en- 
titles them to respect. For example, few incidents 
of the present season have been better worth re- 
cording than the manner in which Hafiz Pasha 
met his death. This brave old Turkish general was 
eighty years 
of age when 
he led his 
men in the 
hard fight. 
ing that last- 
ed for four 
or five days 
in the Ma- 
louna pass. 
He absolute- 
ly refused 
when twice 
wounded to 
dismount 
from his 
horse, or to 
retire from 
the range 
of fire, but 
fought on 
until in- 
stantly 
killed by a 
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bullet through the head. One must apologize for 
mentioning the name of the low-bred scoundrel who 
leads the Spanish forces in Cuba in the same sen- 
tence with such manly Mohammedan fighters as 
Hafiz. Weyler and his clique in Cuba are trying to 
conquer the island by ruining all its resources and 
destroying its non-combatant inhabitants, including 
the women and children. It is believed that they 
are amassing immense private fortunes by rob- 
bing the Spanish treasury. The Spanish officers in 
Cuba are carrying thousands of false names on the 
rolls of their regiments, in order themselves to 
pocket the pay. They are starving the horses, while 
they sell in the open market for their own private 
benefit the provender that the Spanish treasury sup- 
plies. The methods in vogue among the Turks for 
the suppression of insurrection are not amiable, 
certainly; and we are entitled to view them with 
distress and indignation, quite as all honest and 
decent people view them in England and France. 
And perhaps even our government has some 


small degree of responsibility in that far away // 
part of the world, But the prime responsibility lies 


The situation in Cuba, 
England has no 


at the door of Europe. 
however, appeals directly to- us. 


responsibility there ; and enlightened Europeans, 
whether or not they express themselves pub- 
licly, will have scant respect for us if we allow the 
year 1897 to pass away without calling a complete 
halt, and undertaking the rescue of what remains 


of Cuban population and resources. 

8 The fact is that the Cuban question is 

ugar 2 3 ; 
as Affecting complicated with many other issues ; 
Cuba's Fate. ond the attitude of men toward it is 
shaped by a surprising variety of motives. Few 
persons are aware how vast is the influence of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, commonly 
known as the Sugar Trust, in the world of finance, 
of business affairs, and of practical politics. But 
Cuba heretofore has been looked upon by commer- 
cial America chiefly in the light of a great sugar- 
cane plantation, for the supply of raw sugar to the 
Atlantic seaboard refineries. It is evident that the 
combination of capitalists interested in the supply 
and control of the American market for sugar has 
its eye closely upon the successive movements in 
the Cuban drama. Furthermore, as everybody 
knows, the great public question before the govern- 
ment and people of the United States just now is 
the completion and adoption of a new tariff and 
revenue bill ; and since sugar is to be a great cor- 
ner-stone of the tariff structure that Mr. Dingley 
and the Republicans at Washington are proposing 
to erect, poor Cuba’s fate is undoubtedly involved 
in some fashion in the intricacies of revenue legisla- 
tion. Instinctively, the farmers of the United 
States are friends of Cuban liberty. Being believ- 
ers in a policy of American expansion, they are 
naturally friendly to the idea of Cuban annexation. 
But of late the farmers have become enamoured of 
the idea that it is unnecessary to import sugar, 
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when the sugar beet might be produced just as 
advantageously -here as in Germany or France. 
Farmers like above all things to diversify their 
crops. In large areas of the West, it is believed 
that it would be profitable both directly and indi- 
rectly if tlre local supply of sugar could be produced 
from beets grown at home. The farmers therefore 
are demanding that the sugar schedule of the new 


PROTECTION NEEDED—FROM THE TRUST. 
From the Herald (New York). 


tariff should be so framed as to promote the produc: 
tion of sugar on the American mainland. The great 
sugar refining interest naturally desires a low tariff 
on raw sugar, with a good deal of protection on the 
refined article. This would enrich the Sugar Trust, 
which controls prices throughout America ; but it 
would not aid in the rapid development of sugar- 
beet growing in the United States, nor would it 
restore the prosperity of the cane-growing and sugar- 
making industries of Louisiana and our Southern 
coast. <A tariff on sugar that would discriminate 
only to a small extent in favor of refined sugar 
would be, in the opinion of the farmers, amply 
sufficient to keep the American refining industry 
alive, while protecting the public against arbitrary 
increase of the monopoly prices fixed by the Trust. 
So great is the production of sugar in Europe, and 
s0 keen is the European desire to supply a large 
part of the American market, that the domination 
of the Trust can always be met by a tariff so adjusted 
as to*allow foreign competition to act as a whole- 
some price regulator. 


The views of the American farmer 
are well presented by Mr. Herbert 
Myrick, editor of the American Agri- 
culturist, who contributes an article on the sugar 
situation to the present number of the REVIEW. 


The Question of 
Sugar-Beet 
Growing. 
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The war in Cuba has almost annihilated the sugar 
export, and has diverted our sources of supply. Mr. 
Myrick and those whom he represents believe that 
it would be wise for us at this juncture to so shape 
our governmental policy as to stimulate the devel- 
opment of a sugar crop on our own soil, rather 
than to offer a free market to the West Indies for the 
sake of nursing the Cuban sugar industry back to 
its old-time proportions. Certainly so long as Spain 
controls Cuba it would not be good policy for us to 
promote the prosperity of Cuban sugar planters at 
the expense of American farmers, for the simple 
reason—if for no other —that conditions beyond our 
control might at any time, as in the past two years, 
shut off a principal source of supply of one of our 
prime necessities. It happens that other parts of 
the world have been able to expand their sugar pro- 
duction enormously on short notice, to fill that part 
of the American demand which Cuba has been un- 
able tosupply But it would be a more natural and 
stable arrangement if sugar production were domes- 
ticated in this country. Then we should not have 
to draw our supplies from distant countries, sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of war. The American 
farmer has come to the conclusion that, as respects 
sugar, he wants neither the so-called ‘‘ free break- 
fast-table’’ nor any scheme of West Indian reci- 
procity; but rather a protective tariff, so arranged 
that while for a time giving the government a large 
revenue on the great quantities of sugar we would 
still have to import, we should gradually, in the 
course of a few years, add the beet sugar industry 
as one of our greatest agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests. This view naturally has the sym- 
pathy of the Gulf States, for there is still a large 
amount of land available for the extension of cane- 
sugar growing; and a stiff tariff would benefit 
them beyond a peradventure, whether or not the 
sugar-beet experiment should prove as successful as 
the Northern and Western farmers expect. One of 
the great controversies at Washington in the 
past month has turned upon the relative merits 
of the sugar schedule of the Dingley bill as 
passed by the House, and the sugar schedule 
as amended and transformed by the Senate com- 
mittee. Our readers will find the points at 
issue set forth in Mr. Myrick’s article. 


The Cuban question is not the only 
difficult diplomatic issue that is in- 
volved in the demand for American- 
grown beet sugar. As of necessity related to the 
new tariff scheme, Congress must decide whether 
to abrogate or to continue the reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaii. Under that treaty, for twenty years 
the Hawaiian Islands have sent their sugar crop to 
the United States without paying duty. This has 
been greatly to the advantage of the Hawaiian 
sugar planters. There was a time, also, when it 
seemed to be to the advantage of the people of the 
Pacific coast; but a good while ago the sugar trade 
of that coast became a close monopoly under the 


Hawaii's 
Relation to the 
Sugar Question. 
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control of Mr. Claus Spreckels. From that time on, 
the people of the Pacific coast have not been con 
spicuously benefited by their privilege of import- 
ing sugar free from the Sandwich Islands, inasmuch 
as the monopoly has pocketed the entire margin of 
the duty. Several years ago Mr. Spreckels and 
his province were annexed to the empire of the 
Havemeyers. The sharp decline of sugar produc- 
tion in Cuba has been advantageous to Hawaii; 
where the output has rapidly increased. The oppor- 
tunity afforded for the sale of a doubled sugar crop 
at good prices in the United States, naturally 
stimulated the demand for plantation labor. 
Chinese and Japanese coolies were imported in 
such numbers that they now constitute more than 
half the population of the Sandwich Islands; and 
this fact has added a new feature to the political 
and diplomatic situation at Honolulu. The Japan- 
ese, having formed the habit of migrating to the 
Sandwich Islands, have apparently conceived of the 
idea of turning a humble industrial movement into 
one which shall have future political significance. 
The Japanese government has begun to assume a 
tone of concern regarding the status of the Japan- 
ese colonists in Hawaii, and resents,—with a bitter- 
ness loudly expressed in the Japanese newspapers, 
—the action taken by the alarmed Hawaiian gov- 
ernment in checking the further reception of Asiatic 
laborers. Those interests at Washington which are 
supporting the demand for a tariff that will pro- 
mote home grown beet sugar, are improving every 
chance to denounce the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty. 
They show by statistical tables that it has deprived 
the United States treasury of a large amount of 
revenue, without bringing to the American people 
any corresponding benefit. Mr. Dingley and his 
confréres in the House oppose the abrogation of the 
Hawaiian treaty, while the Senate committee seems 
to take the opposite view. Apparently the sugar 
question is operating at this moment to lessen the 
ardor of some of the men heretofore known as en- 
thusiastic believers in the annexation of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, 


The question of the Hawaiian reci 
procity treaty has another complica- 
tion. When that treaty was adopted, 
one of the determining considerations was the ces- 
sion to the United States of Pearl Harbor near 

Honolulu for a naval rendezvous and coaling sta- 
tion. We have never purchased the necessary 
land or carried out the harbor improvements to 
make this post valuable for our war ships. We have 
looked upon it, however, as belonging to us beyond 
aperadventure. But, itis now claimed that our 
title to Pearl Harbor is contingent upon our mainte- 
nance of the reciprocity treaty. Such a view would 
not seem to be reasonable upon its face. A great 
many members of Congress the other day voted in 
favor of a proposition that we should appropriate 
a limited sum of money with which to begin dredg- 
ing work in Pearl Harbor, thus making it evident 
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HAWAII'S CRY FOR HELP !—From the Times (Washington). 
John Bull urges on the Japanese, and Uncle Sam is held back by the Sugar Trust. 


to the world that we consider ourselves in posses- 
sion. Mr. Hitt advocated this policy in a strong 
and persuasive speech. Mr. Cannon, however, took 
the ground that no such steps were necessary to 
assert our rights, and the proposal was voted down. 
It is fair to remember that the Republican party 
stands before the country committed to the policy 
of the annexation of Hawaii. That question must 
in its turn ke faced and dealt with, during Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s term. Until our relations with Hawaii are 
adjusted upon some plan that can be accepted as 
permanent, whether by annexation or otherwise, it 
would seem reasonable and just that the existing 
treaty should be continued in force. Without its 


hard and fast renewal for a term of years, it might- 


be extended subject to abrogation on short notice 
by either party. 

The country will be greatly relieved 
when the pending tariff revision can be 
brought to an end, and it will be ex- 
tremely thankful, moreover, if scandals can be 
avoided. The people want to believe that what- 
‘ever has been done,—whether moderate and wise, or 
extreme and rash,—has at least been done with a 
good conscience and with the country’s honor and 
prosperity as the sole determining motive. It 
affords just uneasiness to feel that in the making 
of a part of the tariff, such as this sugar schedule, 
enormous private interests working behind the 
scenes may be giving the decisive shape to legisla- 
tion. The country cannot forget the scandals that 
surrounded the making of the sugar schedule in 
the Wilson tariff, followed by the Senate investiga- 
tion which showed that members of that body had 
been engaged in speculating in the stocks of the 
Sugar Trust, and which also disclosed the fact that 
the Sugar Trust had sought political influence by 





contributing to the campaign funds of both parties. 
A New York broker, Mr. Chapman, who was sum- 
moned before the committee, refused to give 
the names of senators who had dealt in sugar 
stocks through his firm. He was prosecuted for 
this contempt of the Senate’s authority, and after 
a long delay his conviction and sentence have taken 
effect. He went to Washington quite in the spirit 
of a popular hero on May 17, to serve a term of 
thirty days amid surroundings of ostentatious lux- 
ury, boasting meanwhile of his faithfulness in 
keeping the secrets of his senatorial clients. Among 
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“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor U. S. Bars a cage.” 
From the Telegram (New York). 


MR BUSH’S COMMENT ON MR. CHAPMAN’S PUNISHMENT. 
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many New York business men, Mr. Chapman’s 
‘‘punishment’’ has been looked upon as a fine 
stroke of advertising that will surely bring much 
business to a firm of brokers that protects its cus- 
temers so scrupulously. But in our opinion this 
view of Mr. Chapman’s offense betrays a serious 
lack of moral perception among business men. It 
was determined by the United States Supreme 
Court that the Senate investigating committee had 
the authcrity to demand an answer to its question. 
It is against public morals that senators who are 
shaping tariff schedules and are creating a condition 
of fluctuating markets while they delay their de- 
cision, should make use of their inside knowledge 
as legislators for purposes of private speculation. 
Mr. Chapman’s punishment in that ideal society 
where ‘‘ the punishment fits the crime,’ would be 
confinement at hard labor for a term to end on any 
day when he might answer the question that the 
Senate’s investigating committee had the right and 
authority to ask,—and never to end until then. His 
thirty days of comfortable and widely advertised 
detention in the custody of the jailer at Washington, 
only gives new emphasis to that contempt of public 
authority of which he was guilty. 


Mr. Chapman was not the only recalci- 
trant witness before that senatorial 
committee. Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. 
Searles, as the great men of the Sugar Trust, were 
asked to state the amounts of contributions made 
by the Trust for political purposes. They abso- 
lutely refused to answer the question. Their trial 
for this refusal has been postponed, but will prob- 
ably begin in June. It may very likely be found, 
as their lawyers claim, that they cannot be pun- 
ished, inasmuch as the question they refused to 
answer does not of necessity involve the dignity 
and privileges of the United States Senate. Never- 
theless, we have reached an extremely unfortunate 
stage in our political life when great corporations 
can with impunity make secret gifts to the political 
‘funds of the opposing parties, and can defiantly 
refuse, when on oath before a committee of the 
United States Senate, to give the facts. It cannot 
be a right thing in public ethics, nor ought it to be 
possible under the law, for a corporation to con- 
tribute to the campaign funds of any political party. 
It is worse rather than better for a great corpora- 
tion to contribute at the same time to the funds of 
opposing parties. Such conduct would seem to in- 
dicate a purpose to poison all political and public 
life at the very sources. When great corporations 
like the Sugar Trust stand ready to pour out vast 
sums of money for purposes of political influence, 
a premium is at once placed upon the control of 
politics and legislation by bosses and machines. 
The existence of these secret funds supplied by cor- 
porations that can afford to pay fabulous amounts 
for favorable legislation, causes great uneasiness 
among honest men. Hardly another situation so 
fraught with danger has arisen since the founda- 
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tion of the Republic. It cannot be that rich men 
who will thus promote their selfish interests at the 
expense of the dignity and honor of the state, are 
entitled to be considered good citizens. 


We have fallen into vicious ruts in 
these latter days. The expression of 
honest and manly sentiments as regards 
a question like that of Cuba is sneered at. The 
redemption of the country must lie in the public 
opinion of the West and South. The East has fallen 
under the bad spell of money; and even the pulpit 
takes its tone largely from those elders and vestry- 
men and pillars of religion and philanthropy who 
do business in Wall street. It isa hard truth and 
one shocking to the sensibilities; but true it is 
nevertheless, that there is often a more genuine 
ring of patriotism and a higher sentiment for na- 
tional honor in Tammany Hall itself than in Wall 
street. There may be little choice between the men 
who contribute the funds that keep our politics 
rotten at the core, and the men who receive the 
money. But the practical politician of the machine 
variety is, after all, a better figure in politics than 
the franchise-grabber, bribe giver, and deliberate 
corruptionist, whose whole study is to break down 
every vestige of that personal integrity that availed 
in the past to protect public rights and the general 
good against private greed. The head of the Sugar 
Trust, while admitting that his company had been 
accustomed to make gifts to influence politics in 
various states, testified that this was merely what 
all other corporations in this country were con- 
stantly in the habit of doing. Doubtless he isina 
position to know whereof he affirms. It is not 
cheering or agreeable to remember that the sources 
whence flows this steady stream of corruption to 
poison our politics, are also sources whence ema- 
nate influences for the control of public opinion. Nor 
is it pleasant to observe that the pulpit and the 
university are at times susceptible to those influ- 
ences, and join only too readily in expressions of 
distrust or contempt for what are really virile and 
genuine sentiments touching questions of. public 
policy. It is well to value aright the tides of 
opinion that sweep eastward from the great Miss- 
issippi valley, reinforced by the warm currents of 
chivalrous sentiment that set in from the South. 


The tariff bill as reported by the Senate 
Tarif | Finance Committee left Mr. Dingley's 
om. handiwork scarcely recognizable, So ex- 

tensive and fundamental were the changes made 

that the Senate committee may be said to have 
suppressed the House bill and substituted a meas- 
ure of their own. The Senate’s bill was prepared 
in secret conference by the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee, with Mr. Aldrich of 

Rhode Island and Mr. Allison of Iowa as the con- 

spicuous draftsmen. These Senators found that 

they could not accept Mr. Dingley’s estimates as 
to the revenue-producing qualities of the House 
bill. They decided that it was not at all feasible 
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THE TAX IS ON TEA. 


For $1.00 the giver of tea parties will be pommeles to put 
up with less of the ae after the Dingley bill becomes 
law.—From the Journal (New York). 


to retain the ex post facto clause ; and the enor- 
mous anticipatory importations had to be kept in 
mind as very largely lessening the amount of in- 
come to be expected during the first year or two of 
the new tariff. The senatorial committee decided, 
therefore, to increase the internal revenue tax on 
beer from $1 to $1.44 per barrel, and to levy an im- 
port duty of ten cents a pound on tea, both these 
taxes to be fora limited period. It was estimated 
that the additional tax on beer would produce 
about seventeen million dollars and the duty on tea 
about eight millions,—altogether twenty-five mil- 
lions. Both these items ought to commend them- 
selves to the country. The tea tax will operate 
beneficially in excluding the enormous quantity of 
refuse and sweepings, unfit for use, that has been 
dumped upon our market because shut out from 
all other countries by the operation of their duties 
on tea. The tax will greatly improve the average 
quality of the tea sent to this country, without cor- 
respondingly affecting the retail price of the article. 


J The Sen- 

Mr. Jones 

Exactions. ate com- 
mittee is 


so evenly divided 
between the parties 
that a bill could not 
have been reported 
to the House with- 
out the aid of one 
man not ordinarily 
classed as a Repub- 
lican. The particu- 
lar gentleman who 
was thus enabled to 
hold the balance of 
power was Senator 
Jones of Nevada. 
Mr. Jones did not 
scruple to exact the 
full price of his ac- 
quiescence in the 
Republican bill. In 
cy the interest of the 
= a cattle-growing and 








SENATOR MORRILL’S COMMITTEE PRO- grazing regions of 
VIDES A REVENUE LADDER TO LIFT 
MR. DINGLEY OUT OF THE HOLE. 


the far West he de- 


From the Journal (New York). manded the imposi- 
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tion of a protective duty upon hides, and gained 
his point against the protests of the New Eng- 
land leather and shoe manufacturers who have 
for more than twenty-five years enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the free import of hides from South America. 
Mr. Jones also demanded a change in the Dingley 
wool schedule, with a view to the increased protec- 
tion of the low-grade, coarse, carpet wools which 
are produced on our sheep ranches of the far West 
and Southwest. The Senate committee acceded to 
Mr. Jones’ demands in this respect, and at the same 
time made concessions to the Eastern clothing 
manufacturers 
by diminishing 
the Dingley 
rate on high- 
priced wools. 
In the Senate’s 
sugar schedule 
the farmers 
fare even bet- 
ter than in the 
Dingley bill, 
while the su- 
gar refiners are 
benefited enor- 
mously by the 
change. It will 
be a good many 
weeks before 
the Senate will 
complete its 
tariff debate, 
and we shall 
doubtless have only too many occasions in future 
numbers of the REVIEW to revert to the subject. 


Our readers were apprised, two or three 
months ago, of the bill pending in the 
New York legislature for the reduction 
of the price of gas in New York city from a dollar 
and a quarter to a dollar perthousand feet. It may 
be well therefore to recall the fact, now that the 
legislature has passed into history, that a reduc- 
tion bill was actually passed and has within a few 
days been signed by the Governor. It is a bill 
which the gas companies finally permitted to be 
made alaw. It provides for gradual reduction, at 
the rate of a five-cent drop every year, until the 
price of one dollar is reached five years hence. The 
inventors of this palliative are entitled to credit for 
their ingenuity. It was argued by nobody that 
the cost of producing gas would be less five years 
hence than at present. Therefore this bill tacitly 
confesses the conclusiveness of the arguments for 
the immediate reduction of the price of gas to one 
dollar. But by the plan of a gradual reduction a 
great many millions of dollars of surplus profits will 
be saved by the gas combination ; and it is believed 
by the psychologists who study the phenomena of 
public opinion in the interests of trusts and monop- 
olies, that the spectacle of a gradually declining 
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gas rate will so mollify the people who have gas 
bills to pay that they will not be disposed to make 
trouble again fora long time. Meanwhile the margin 
above one dollar will help to pay the contributions 
that the political machines of both parties will now 
of course demand from year to year, for insurance 
against bills to upset the gradual reduction plan in 
favor of an abrupt drop to a dollar. Such is legisla- 
tion as bought and sold in the Empire State in the 
closing years of this nineteenth century. 


The Civit Lhis same legislature enacted an enormous 
number of laws under circumstances which 
gave the public no opportunity to judge of 
their merit. Except for a small handful of men at 
Albany, nobody in the state was aware of one-half — 
of the important legislation which had been ac- 
complished, the bills being rushed through at a light 
ning rate in the closing days of the session. The 
truth compels us to say that some of this legisla- 
tion was highly meritorious, while a great deal of 
it was extremely objectionable. In the opinion of 
men who stand pre eminently for the purification 
of our political life, the worst piece of law-making 
of the entire year was the passage of the bill to 
which we referred last month that radically alters 
the nature of the examinations for places in the 
civil service, state and municipal, of New York. 
The reformers had succeeded in embodying in the 
state constitution a clause requiring the use of the 
merit system,—that is, of competitive examination 
for office,—wherever practicable. The new law al- 
lows the civil service commissioners to perform half 
of the examination, and leaves the other half to the 
appointing officer. It is easy to see that he may in 
all cases so exercise his fifty per cent. of discretion 
as to give the places to his own favorites or to the 
party’s henchmen, as against the best men secured 
under the Civil Service Commission’s examinations 
for merit. The Civil Service Reform Association 
asked for a hearing, before Governor Black signed 
the bill. An impressive deputation was headed by 
the Hon. Carl Schurz, who made a noteworthy 
argument against the bill. Inasmuch, however, as 
the bill had been originally promoted by the Gov- 
ernor himself, it was of course promptly signed. Its 
constitutionality ought to be stoutly contested in due 
time before the courts. The purpose of this law is 
evasion of the well-understood meaning of the con- 
stitution. The courts, however, may refuse to 
annul it upon broad considerations. 


The Governor’s signature to the 

me Enlarged (Greater New York charter was a mat- 
etropolis. 

ter of course. The new scheme of gov- 
ernment will take effect with the beginning of next 
year, and the elections for the first municipal gov- 
ernment of the Greater New York will occur in 
November. The form of this new charter makes 
the mayoralty the one office of supreme importance. 
The Citizens’ Union has announced its intention to 
proceed at an early day to select an independent 
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ticket. President Seth Low of Columbia College 
has been more generally spoken of than any one else 
as the citizens’ candidate. Mr. Roosevelt, whose 
acceptance of a position in the McKinley adminis- 
tration at Washington left vacant the presidency 
of the New York Police Board, has been succeeded 
by Mr. Frank Moss, a well known New York law- 
yer, who was associated with Mr. Goff in the inves- 
tigation of the police department before the Lexow 
Committee, and who has been especially identified 
with the work of Dr. Parkhurst’s reform move- 
ments. Mr. Moss, as the new president of the 
board, has shown himself tactful and conciliatory, 
and has already become remarkably popular with 
the men in uniform. The small vignette portrait 
of Mr. Moss on the opposite page is reproduced 
from a drawing made by a Journal artist. Almost 
the first of Mr. Moss’ official duties was to try (for 
petty offenses) a large number of patrolmen against 
whom charges had been brought. The left-hand 
border of the artist’s design represents these cul- 
prits approaching Mr. Moss with great anxiety 
upon their countenances. The right-hand border 
shows them withdrawing in delight over Mr. 
Moss’ good-natured readiness to grant general 
amnesty. A number of the administrative depart- 
ments in New York City have declined to avail 
themselves of their privileges under the new civil 
service act, and have voluntarily surrendered to the 
Civil Service Commission the exercise of all their 
newly acquired power to exercise favoritism under 
pretext of ‘‘ practical fitness.’’ 


The great municipal issue in the West 
has been the contest before the Illinois 
legislature over the future of the Chi- 
cago street railway franchises. Those exceedingly 
profitable grants have only a few years longer to 
run. The Chicago Board of Aldermen is now, for 
the first time in many years, controlled by a ma- 
jority of upright men, approved by the Municipal 
Voters’ League and headed by the intrepid Mr. 
Harlan. Realizing the difficulty of obtaining the 
desired franchise extensions from the Board of 
Aldermen, the Chicago street-railway monopolists 
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undertook to carry their 
point in the state legisla- 
ture. They promoted cer- 
tain measures known as 
the Humphrey bills, which 
proposed to put street raii- 
ways on somewhat the 
same plane as the stand 
ard steam railway lines, 
bringing them under the 
control of a central state 
commission. Moreover, 
all street railways were to be granted 
fifty-year extensions of their privileges. 
In short, it was intended to confiscate 
the streets of Chicago, and present them 
to Mr. Yerkes’ syndicate. The measures 
"ay were ‘‘ railroaded’’ through the Senate 

| withease. But the people of Chicago 
insisted upon making themselves heard ; 
and after a furious and protracted 
struggle in the lower House, the rights 
of the pnolic have prevailed against the machina- 
tions of an infamous monopoly. The National 
Municipal League, early in May, held its yearly 
conference for good city government at Louisville. 
This organization is of great value and importance. 
Its permanent secretary, Mr. Woodruff of Philadel- 
phia, made an exceedingly instructive report upon 
the progress of municipal reform throughout the 
country, and the three days’ programme included 
many papers from representative men of many 
cities. The League is doing sound, practical work. 











The Hon. John W. Foster, who was 
made a special ambassador some weeks 
ago to deal with the question of the 
fur seals, has been instructed to proceed to Russia. 
There is reason to believe that the government at St. 
Petersburg is entirely ready to enter into arrange- 
ments with the United States for a greatly im- 
proved arrangement to protect the seals of the 
Behring Sea. A very notable appointment is that of 
Mr. Harold M. Sewall of Maine to be United States 
minister at Honolulu. Mr. Sewall was formerly a 
Democrat, and is the son of the gentleman whose 
name was associated with Mr. Bryan’s on the Demo- 
cratic ticket last fall. But instead of supporting 
the Byran and Sewall ticket, Mr. Harold Sewall 
stumped Maine for McKinley. He was once consul 
in Samoa, has spent much time in Hawaii, is a 
champion of the annexation policy, and is in the 
highest sense persona grata with the present 
Hawaiian government. Mr. Stanford Newell of 
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Minnesota, a gentleman 
of excellent qualifications, 
has been sent to the Neth- 
erlands as our minister. 
Hon. Bellamy Storer of 
Cincinnati becomes. our 
representative at Brussels. 
Judge Albion W. Tourgee, 
the well-known journal- 
ist and author, has been 
given the post of consul at 
Bordeaux, France. Last 
month we mentioned the appointment 
of Judge William R. Day of Ohio,an in- 
timate friend of President McKinley, 
as a special commissioner to make cer- 
tain investigations in Cuba. Later, how- 
ever, Mr. Day was appointed First Assist 
ant Secretary of State and retained at 
Washington. Mr. William Calhoun of F 
Illinois was subsequently named to pro fa ue 
ceed to Cuba in Judge Day’s stead. The 
postmastership at New York City, a position of 
importance to the whole country, has been con- 
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HON. THOMAS RYAN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


ferred upon Mr. Cornelius Van Cott, who held 
the same position under President Harrison, and 
is therefore well acquainted with the duties of 
the office. We mentioned last month the promo- 
tion of Mr. Howell to be an assistant secretary of 
the treasury, after many years of service in the de- 
partment. The remaining assistant secretaryship 
in that department has now been conferred upon 
Mr. Frank Vanderlip of Chicago, whose fitness is 
pre-eminent. Mr. Vanderlip was formerly the 
editor of the Heonomist of Chicago, and came to 
Washington with Secretary Gage as his personal 
assistant and secretary. Mr. Gage is to be congrat- 
ulated on the excellence of the organization now 
under his control. President McKinley has now 
made nearly all his more prominent nominations to 
office, and the high average excellence of his selec- 
tions is admitted by every one. His remarkably 
wide acquaintance has given him a knowledge of 
the character of the applicants such as none of his 
predecessors ever had. 


The men of the West and South have 


The Fate of = 
the Arbitration in the past month had to face a good 
— deal of opprobrium for the final de- 


feat of the general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain. All the amendments intended to meet the 
objections originally raised in the Senate, were un- 
availing. The necessary two-thirds majority could 
not be secured for ratification. The question came to 
a vote on May 5. Forty-three Senators voted for the 
treaty, and twenty-six against it. Those favorable 
to the treaty were for the most part Republicans. 
Those opposing it were chiefly Southern and West- 
ern Democrats and free silver men. The silver 
question had something to do with the rejection of 
the treaty. The public opinion represented by the 
vote for Mr. Bryan last fall is not very cordial 
toward Great Britain. But if the truth were laid 


HON. W. B. HOWELL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


HON. FRANK VANDERLIP, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


bare and naked, it’ would be found that very few 
members of the United States Senate, whether sil- 
ver men or gold men, really at heart cared much 
for the treaty. In private conversation these Sena- 
tors say that whenever an occasion for arbitration 
arises, it will be entirely easy to provide a special 
tribunal. They do not see any urgent practical 
necessity for the treaty, and they have regarded much 
of the talk in favor of it as mere gush. Viewed as 
a mark of special intimacy between England and 
the United States,. or of the beginnings of some- 
thing like an alliance between the two English- 
speaking powers, the treaty was rather distasteful 
than otherwise at Washington ; for the plain fact 
is that the political representatives of the Ameri- 
can people 
do not cher- 
ish any sen- 
timents of 
ent husiasm 
or affection 
for the Tory 
government 
of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
In Russia 
there isa 
universal 
detestation 
of Lord Sal- 
isbury, the 
present head 
of the Brit- 
ish govern: 
ment, that 
amounts to 
something 
like an ar- 
ticle in the 
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religious creed of the nation; and if the real feeling 
of the American people could be clearly expressed 
on that single point, it is probable that the Ameri- 
cans and Russians would find themselves in striking 
harmony. The noble Marquis is not appreciated 
here. . 


How Ireland He English oppression of Ireland, — 
Helped to Defeat which has driven considerably more 

the Treaty. —_ than half of the people of Irish blood 
from the beautiful isle of Erin to the United 
States, —must account for a large part of this anti- 
English feeling. American sympathy for Ireland 
has always been intense and sincere. England has 
made the mistake of supposing that the American 
professions of regard for the Irish cause were merely 
an election device, to catch the Irish-American 
vote. But about some matters the English percep- 
tive faculties are not keen ; and the English have 
never understood American public opinion. The 
feeling for Ireland remains, as heretofore, clear and 
strong. In spite of all witticisms and criticisms 
directed against the Irish as a race, the Hibernian 
element in our American citizenship has contributed 
splendidly to the development and progress of the 
United States. Much interest has been attracted 
this year by the large contingent of new arrivals 
from the Emerald Isle, these being in great part 
the daughters of Irish farmers who have come in 
response to the demand for domestic servants. The 
New York newspapers have given these Irish 
girls,—many thousands of whom have landed within 
the past few weeks,—an amusing but highly 
_complimentary welcome. These girls have the 
sense to see how much better off they are as domes- 
tic helpers in good families than as factory workers. 
All the duchesses and high-born women of -the 
haughty sister island of England could scarcely 
surpass, in bright eyes, rosy complexions, high 
spirits, and quick minds, a considerable propor- 
tion of the humble Irish lassies who have 
landed on Ellis Is- 
land this season. 
They have found a 
great Irish Fair in 
progress at New 
York, and such a 
kindly welcome 
awaiting them as 
perhaps no other 
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large contingent of emigrants ever received in 
America before. They will do well in this country, 
and make themselves respected for their honesty and 
their scrupulous regard for the teachings of their 
parents and their church. They will put money in 
the savings bank, besides the regular sums they 
will send back to the old folks in Ireland, and their 
weekly offerings toward supporting and building 
the churches of their faith. For many years past, 
the money that such industrious and good-tempered 

Irish girls send 





back to the old is- 
land from Amer- 
ica, has paid a 
large proportion 
of the rent ex- 
acted by the ab- 
sentee landlords 
in England. The 
morality, indus- 
try, and personal 
qualities of the 
Irish people will 
certainly suffer 
nothing in com- 
parison with 
those of their En- 
i} glish rulers. 
It happens that 
we in the United 
States have al- 
ways been able to 
appreciate the 
Irish, while England has not. And it is undoubt- 
edly true that until England learns to do justice to 
Ireland there will be something lacking in that 
cordiality toward Great Britain that Englishmen 
would like to find in the United States. 


Possibly the real ground of the de- 
Policies upon the feat is to be discovered in that dis- 
Fate of the Treaty. trust of England which is now felt 
in all parts of the world, by reason of the total change 
that has come about in the theory of the British 
Empire. Nothing so novel or so formidable has 
made its appearance in the large arena of world 
politics since Napoleon undertook to realize his 
dream of universal empire, as the new, aggressive, 
insatiate, imperial spirit that has taken possession 
of the English like some magic spell. In his corre- 
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(Who was in Washington and congrat- 
ulated Senators on the defeat of the 
arbitration treaty). 
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spondence with Mr. Olney regarding the Venezuela 
question, Lord Salisbury assumed, as all Englishmen 
now do, that this country is in a static condition, ~- 
that its boundaries are finished, and that it has no 
right to concern itself greatly with anything beyond 
its frontiers. It was tacitly assumed on the other 
hand that Great Britain’s condition was dynamic 
rather than static,—that it had a right, for the 
protection and development of its present interests, 
to assume new positions anywhere and everywhere. 
Scarcely a month goes by in which the map of the 
so-called British Empire is not altered to comprise 
some new extension. Private companies are being 
used in various directions to procure concessions 
and establish claims which may gradually, at the 
opportune moment, give color for a new British 
conquest. The people of the United States see no 
prospect of differences with Great Britain except 
such as may grow out of acts for which Great Brit 
ain is responsible. This is in no sense the fault of 
the average English citizen ; who is very much the 
same sort of a man as the average American citi- 
zen. But it all grows out of the theory and policy 
of the so-called ‘‘ Empire ;’’ and this ‘‘ Empire ”’ is 
the product of a governing system totally different 
from that of the United States. 


The aggressive imperial policy is bound 
up with those cherished institutions — 
the Throne, the House of Lords, the 
privileged condition of landed estates, and the main- 
tenance of a vast navy. Mr. Stead, who is himself, 
of all British journalists, perhaps the most ardent 
and unrestrained supporter of the aggressive im- 
perial policy, is entitled to the credit of having 
shown in recent writings that the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the British Empire during the present 
reign is due to the influence of royalty more than 
to any other element or factor. Here lies the fun- 
damental difference between the British govern- 
ment and our own that would render absolutely im- 
possible any such thing as an alliance, and that 
makes hopelessly unattainable any such scheme of 
inter-citizenship between England and the United 
States as Mr. Dicey proposed a month or two ago 
in one of the great English reviews. It has been 
the fashion with a certain school of political writers 
in recent years to minimize the influence and posi- 
tion of the Queen and the institution of royalty in 
Great Britain, and to assert that England is even 
more democratic in her government than the United 
States. As respects strictly domestic affairs, and the 
working of local government, the British democracy 
is to a considerable extent a ruling fact. But the 
policy of aggrandizement that has taken and held 
India, that has seized and now retains Egypt, and 
that, under the device of Cecil Rhodes’ Chartered 
Company, is conquering South Africa and deliber- 
ately plotting to destroy the independent Boer re- 
publics, does not in any true sense belong to the 
plain people of England. It is the outgrowth of the 
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institution of royalty and the existence ef an aris- 
tocracy and a ruling caste. It was this policy, per- 
severed in for fifty years,—the plain people of Eng- 
land being totally unaware of it,—that endeavored 
to use the possession of three little trading points 
on the Guiana coast as an opportunity by gradual 
encroachment to develop a South American em- 
pire. It was this same policy which, with the 
starting point of a transient right to obtain fire- 
wood and water on the Nicaragua coast, grew into 
a pretended protectorate over the Mosquito country 
and its native tribes, and assumed to dispute with 
the United States the right of political control over 
the future inter-oceanic waterway. The people of 
the United States do not believe that the present 
policy of the British Empire makes for the well be- 
ing of the world. Even those Senators who did not 
express themselves with blunt frankness in discuss- 
ing the arbitration treaty, do not approve either 
of the methods or the spirit of the British imperial 
policy. Itis the belief in the United States that 
the Armenians in Turkey have been sacrificed ruth- 
lessly to this British policy. It is also the belief 
here, as among the Gladstonians in England, that 
Crete and Greece are also the victims of this in- 
satiate policy for the aggrandizement of the British 
Empire,—a policy that has no scruples, and looks 
upon all weak states as:possible acquisitions. 


British Policy The British government could not 
POR ll afford to make any honest exertion 
‘ in behalf of the true solution of the 

questions between Greece and Turkey, because 
there was ‘‘ nothing in it for England.’’ Nothing 
was involved for England, indeed, except honor 
and international morality and good faith. But 
the imperial policy which has made Victoria Em- 
press of India, and has made those Asiatic domin- 
ions the brightest star in her imperial crown, has 
also, as they say frankly in England, made the 
-Queen and the Sultan the “ two great Mohammedan 





A CASE OF TIT FOR TAT.—From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 


UNCLE SAM: “ Here goes that arbitration treaty.” 
JOHN BULL: “Allright. Here goes that Monroe doctrine.” 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AS THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 
‘*T Want Peace.’-—From the Westminster Budget (London). 


rulers.’’ England forsooth calls itself a Christian 
country. But the British Empire is not Christian, 
in its policies or its spirit. The metallic idols that 
Her Majesty’s heathen subjects in Asia are en- 
couraged to worship are, under the fostering poli- 
cies of the imperial government, made in Sheffield 
and Birmingham. It might have injured the 
susceptibilities of the great Mohammedan popula- 
tion of India--who are this month expected to join 
in the celebration of Her Majesty’s long reign of 
sixty years,--if England had used any disagreeable 
pressure against the Sultan to protect the Armenian 
Christians from Mohammedan rapacity, or had 
done anything to deliver the Cretan Christians from 
massacre at the hands of Mohammedan soldiery. 
Further than that, England does not intend to get 
out of Egypt; and the great majority of the 
Egyptians are of the Mohammedan faith. The 
British imperial policy has always been to support 
Turkey as against the Russians, and to aid in the 
dismemberment of Turkey only where positive ac- 
quisitions from the Turkish Empire,—such as Egypt, 
the Suez canal, and Cyprus,—can be made by Eng- 
land itself. The people of the United States have 
looked on at the recent exhibitions of British 
policy, and have not found their hearts drawn any 
nearer to a government that conducts itself on such 
lines. It is well known in this country that Russia, 
after the war of 1877, would have made adequate 
provision at least for the protection of the lives and 
property of the Armenians, if England in the Berlin 
Congress had not defeated Russia’s plans. It is also 
well known that England’s dishonorable grab of 
Cyprus at that time was accompanied by the as- 
sumption of a responsibility for the protection of 
the Christian subject races in Asiatic Turkey. 
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British Policy But we have seen the British govern- 

and the ment cynically disregard those obliga- 

Transvaal. tions, What is more than that, we 
have seen clearly the determination of the British 
imperialists to take advantage of the present ab- 
sorption of the Continental powers in the Turkish 
question, to expedite the schemes in South Africa 
by which the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial 
Secretary, proposes to make sure what he calls the 
**paramountcy ”’ of Great Britain. ‘‘ Paramountcy ”’ 
can mean nothing, in the imperial jargon, but the 
intention of Great Britain, sooner or later, to take 
possession of everything that it desires. The posi- 
tion of the Boer republics is heroic and pathetic in 
the extreme. The Boers were the original European 
settlers of South Africa. The British have driven 
them from one place to another. When they set up 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal republic, 
they withdrew far from British settlements, and 
believed they had a right to their own independent 
existence. But England has acquired an insane 
thirst for African dominion; and the Transvaal is 
the Naboth’s vineyard that the imperial Ahab has 
set his heart upon possessing. The Matabeles have 
been massacred and driven back; but the gold that 
the British hoped to find in what they now call 
‘* Rhodesia ’’ is not as yet revealed. In Naboth’s 
vineyard, however, it happens that there is much 
gold. The adventurers have rushed to the Johannes- 
burg diggings from all parts of the world. British 
speculators are in control of the gold-mining inter- 
ests, and they seek, for their own ends,—in conjunc- 
tion with the British colonial and imperial authori- 
ties and Mr. Rhodes’ Chartered South African 
Company,—to get full possession of the Transvaal. 
They have clamored much about their hardships at 
Pretoria. We must beg to reiterate our deliberate 
opinion that the so-called Uitlander grievances will 
not bear honest inspection for a moment. One of 
their principal complaints has concerned itself with 
the Transvaal naturalization laws. The impudence 
of this particular claim against the Boer govern- 
inent lies in the fact that not a single Englishman 
at Pretoria has the slightest intention of renounc- ~ 
ing his proud position as a British subject. 


In view of all that has happened, Presi- 
dent Kriiger’s government would be 
amply justified in announcing the abro- 
gation of the peculiar treaty relations which give 
England the color of a right to interfere in what- 
ever affects the international position of the South 
African Republic. The feeling in Germany on this 
question has lost none of its bitterness or intensity. 
That feeling would seem to supply the key to Ger- 
many’s otherwise unreasonable attitude against the 
Greeks and in favor of the Turks. Russia dis- 
countenanced the aggressive action of Greece, be- 
cause such action might have led to the premature 
partition of Turkey. Russia prefers to let matters 
drift, with the idea that the Turkish Empire in its 
integrity will gradually come under a Russian pro- 
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tectorate, by means of which all population 


elements can be protected, and Russia’s peaceful 
access to the Mediterranean secured beyond a 
peradventure. Germany has been eager to cement 
good relations with Russia, and thus secure the 
Czar’s moral support for the German anti-British 
policy in Africa. It would appear, also, that Ger- 
many has been trying to arrive at a better under- 
standing with France. It has been rumored, though 
upon no official authority, that the great Conti- 
nental powers will support Germany in proposing 
an international conference on South African 
affairs, and that the real object of this conference 
will be to emancipate the two Boer republics alto- 
gether from England’s claims of over-lordship, and 
to secure their absolute independence under Euro- 
pean guarantee, in order to check the rapid growth 
of the British rule on the African continent. 

New  ‘hatever may be the unpublished motives, 
European there are numerous evidences of an under- 
Alliances. standing among the Continental powers. 
The antagonism between Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, in other days. was sharp and undisguised. 
This was due to a supposed conflict of interest in 
the future of the Balkan regions. But it is now 
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GERMANIA ARMING KRUGER.—From Punch (London). 


“The Vossische Zeitung chronicles with satisfaction the 
recent arrival at Lorenzo Marquez. on board the German East 
African liner Kaiser, of 1.650 cases of war material for the 
Transvaal, ineluding a whole battery of heavy guns, and states 
its conviction that the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
are ‘determined to maintain their independence. ”"—Globe, 


London. 


officially announced, both at Vienna and Budapest, 
by prominent cabinet members, that there is com- 
plete harmony of view and purpose between Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, respecting all the Danubian 
and Balkan countries. It would seem, further- 
more, that this understanding has been promoted, 
if not altogether brought about, by .the diplomacy 
of the Emperor William of Germany. France, 
presumably, is in general acquiescence. It has been 
said that the basis of the understanding between 
Russia and Austria is the status quo, with some- 
thing like an assignment of the respective spheres 
of infiuence of the two great powers. Thus Austria. 
Hungary would concede to Russia the superior in- 
fluence in Bulgaria, with a prospective claim upon 
what remains of Turkey in Europe to the eastward 
of Salonica, while Austria-Hungary would be free 
to exercise as much influence as she could gain in 
Servia, while also using her present footing in 
Bosnia and her control of the railway line to Sa- 
lonica for the purpose of gradually extending her 
authority in Albania and western Macedonia. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph visited the Czar in St. 
Petersburg a few weeks ago, and all signs point to 
a revival of the ‘‘ Kaiserbund,’’—the alliance for 
certain specified purposes of the three European 
Emperors. If one of its purposes is not the isola- 
tion of Great Britain, and the checking of its pres- 
ent policies, all outward signs are misleading. 


The Powers ltTrespective of the precise nature of the 

and thee new agreements among the great Con- 
Late War. tinental powers, it is at least evident 
enough that they have, all through the brief and 
disastrous war between Greece and Turkey, de- 
termined to preserve the nominal integrity of the 
Turkish Empire and to make the Greek campaign 
unavailing. The military disasters that overtook 
the Greeks fell thick and fast upon the unfortunate 
army that had assembled with so much of eager- 
ness at Larissa. The true history of this war has 
yet to be written. The Greeks obviously were face 
to face with immensely superior forces. The Turks 
had been well trained by German officers, and were 
especially well supplied with the most approved 
patterns of Krupp’s field artillery. It must be re- 
membered that Turkey has always relied upon the 
maintenance of military prowess, either to repel 
outside enemies or to keep down the subject races 
that form the great majority of the population of 
the Turkish Empire. The Turks, however, went 
into this war with scant enthusiasm, while the 
Greeks were possessed of an immense ardor. The 
Greek disasters were therefore not altogether due 
to Turkish superiority in numbers and equipment. 
Nor was the trouble wholly with the better science 
and strategy of the military leaders of the Turk- 
ish forces. The routs, panics, and successive dis- 
graces of the Greek armies are not to be laid pri- 
marily at the door either of the soldiers or of their 
officers. 



















THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The chief trouble lay in the vacillating 
conduct of the royalfamily. At the out- 
set of the war, the whole conduct of the 
campaign was transferrea from the executive of- 
fices of the Greek government to the royal palace. 
The general command of the army in Thessaly was 
assumed by the Crown Prince Constantine. The 
King was at one moment impelled by the force 
of Greek national sentiment, and at the next 
moment dominated by secret instructions that 
came to him from other personages of royal 
rank at the great courts of Europe. King 
George has always been in close communication 
with his numerous royal relations. The reigning 
family of Greece is part and parcel of the handful 
of people who intermarry among themselves and 
have a monopoly of the reigning business through- 
out Europe. Thus the King of Greece is the son of 
the King and Queen of Denmark; he is the uncle of 
the Czar of Russia and his sister is the Russian 
dowager Empress; he is the brother of the Princess 
of Wales ; his wife is the daughter of a Russian 
grand duke, and a scion of the imperial Russian 
family ; his son and heir Constantine, named for 
the Queen’s father, is married to the sister of the 
wife of the Emperor William of Germany. These 
are merely a few of the points at which the royal 
family of little Greece is bound by ties of blood or 
marriage to the royal families of the great nations 
of Europe. Furthermore the King of Greece desires 
to be on the best of terms with his more powerful 
relatives, because if, for any reason,—by his own 
will or by that of the Greek people,—he should step 
down from the throne, he has secured an arrange- 
ment under which he will be comfortably pensioned 
by the great powers whose influence secured: him 
his throne at the outset. 

What At the opening of the campaign in the 
Might Have north, the Greeks might have won at 

Been. least many temporary victories. There 
was a moment also when their fleet could readily 
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have captured Salonica, and they could have cut off 
the base of the Turkish supplies. With due energy 
they could have been completely successful beyond 
Arta in the Epirus region. But every move that their 
army or fleet should have taken in those first days was 
prevented, not by the action of the Turks, but by 
orders to retreat rather than to advance, which 
came to the Crown Prince Constantine from the 
palace at Athens. It is said that secret threats 
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CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE. 


from England prevented an attack upon the Turk- 
ish ports of Salonica and Smyrna, and that in like 
manner the campaign by land as well as by sea was 
made a complete farce through the timidity with 
which the palace at Athens was open 
to secret advice, instructions, and 

















| threats from England, Russia, Ger- 
| many, and elsewhere. At length the 
| people of Athens rose in wild indig- 
| nation against the King and the pal- 
| ace, led by a prominent member of 
| the parliamentary opposition named 
| Ralli. He had personally inspected 
. the situation at the front, and came 
i back to Athens to denounce the mis- 
| management of the Crown Prince, and 
to demand a total change of leader- 
| ship, both political and military. 


The result was that M. 
Delyannis, the old prime 
minister, all his life a blun- 


The 
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Campaign. 





M. RALLI, GREEK PREMIER. 


GEN. SMOLENSKI, GREEK COMMANDER, 


derer in emergencies, who had improp- 
erly allowed the King and the palace 
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clique to usurp authority, was obliged to resign. And 
King George, in fear of a rude dismissal from Greece, 
called upon Ralli to assume the reins of authority as 
prime minister. Changes were made in the command 
of-the army, and a new spirit was put into the cain- 
paign. But the vacillation and misconduct of the 
previous weeks had made victory impossible. 
Edhem Pasha, after his scaling of the Milouna 
passes, had readily enough advanced to Larissa. 
Reinforcements and supplies were forwarded with 
energy by the Turks, and the Greeks could only 
fall back from one position to another, fighting 
bravely enough, but completely overpowered. In 
due course the Turks had gained possession of Val- 
estino and Volo, which points commanded the Greek 
base of supplies by sea. At Pharsala the Greek 
army made another stand, only to be routed again 
by the victorious Edhem Pasha. Next the Greeks 
fell back upon Domokos, and were ready enough to 
ask for peace. M. Ralli’s government appealed to 
the powers to intervene and asked for an armistice. 
The powers agreed to use their influence with 
Turkey to bring the war to an end, on condition 
that the Greeks would withdraw from Crete and 
accept such terms as the powers might be able and 
willing to arrange. To these conditions the Greek 
government gave its prompt assent. The brave 
Colonel Vassos gathered his troops together there- 
upon, and withdrew from Crete. This ought to 
have been the end of bloodshed. 


—— But the Turkish government,—some- 

Peace what intoxicated by its victories, and 
Conditions. urged on by the fanatical “Old Turk”’ 
party, which for the time being had the ear of the 
Suitan,—kept Edhem hammering away, and evi- 
dently proposed to march straight to Athens. Tur- 
key allowed it to be known that she would grant 
peace to the Greeks on condition that the great 
northern province of Thessaly should be ceded to 
Turkey, that a war indemnity amounting to forty 
or fifty millions of dollars should be paid, that the 
Greek fleet should be turned over to Turkey to hold 
while the indemnity remained owing, and that 
among other concessions the Greeks should no longer 
have in the Turkish Empire that status under the 
so-called ‘‘ capitulations ’’ which the citizens of all 
other nations enjoy,—such privileges, for instance, 
as those that entitle Europeans to the benefit of 
their own consular courts. These demands were 
obviously preposterous. Nevertheless, the Euro- 
pean powers went about their task of arguing with 
Turkey in the most leisurely fashion, while the 
Turks kept up the fighting with great loss of life 
and destruction of resources on both sides. 


At length on the 17th of May a great and 
destructive battle was fought at Domokos, 
in which about fifty thousand Turks, at 
the cost of great slaughter, stormed and took the 
well-fortified positions of an army of perhaps thirty 
thousand Greeks, driving the Hellenic forces back 
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toward Lamia and the pass of Thermopyle. Where- 
upon Russia concluded that the war had gone far 
enough, and called upon the Turks to halt. The 
Sultan was informed that, under the influence and 
advice of Russia, the Bugarian army would be im- 
mediately mobilized against Turkey. Then it was 
that the government of the Sultan saw a new light 
and telegraphed to Edhem Pasha to cease hostili- 
ties ; and thus the war seems to have come to an 
end. The Turkish government had presumed too 
much upon the seeming friendliness and encourage- 
ment of the great powers. Their apparent hostility 
to the Greeks was due, in no sense, to a preference 
for the Turks. It was merely to give emphasis to their 
disapproval of the campaign, and their determina- 

tion to prevent any shifting of relative advantages 

among the Balkan states. It was not the purpose 
of the great powers that Turkey should gain any 

Grecian territory, nor was it the will of Europe that 

the Turks should exact an impossible indemnity. 

Nevertheless, this war will have had the effect of 

putting a new spirit of hope and fervor into the 

whole Mohammedan world, and will probably re- 

tard considerably the process of disintegration in the 
Turkish Empire that must some day in any case 
work out its logical results. 


On the other hand, the war has made a 
military people out of the Greeks. Asa 
nation they have conducted themselves 
with heroism, and they are entitled to high credit. 
Their modern career, far from being ended, is 
only beginning. The New York Tribune of the 
20th of May accurately stated the facts concerning 
the Greek population in the following sentences : 

There are five million or six million Greeks in the Ot- 
toman Empire. They form nearly one-third of the pop- 
ulation of Constantinople itself. They form a majority 
of the population of Chalcis, of the Aigean coast of 
Thrace, of the European coast of the Sea of Marmora, of 
the Black sea coast from the Bosphorus to Varna, and of 
Smyrna and the whole western coast of Asia Minor, 
while they form nearly all the population of the islands 
from Samothrace to Rhodes. 

The Greeks are anything but a declining race. 
They are therich and prosperous men of Alex- 
andria, Smyrna and many another great town of 
the Orient. They send their sons to the University 
of Athens to be educated, and their power and posi- 
tion as an ethnic factor in the life of the Levant 
make constant gains. This little war is embarrass- 
ing for the treasury of the Greek kingdom, and it 
has cost the Greeks the lives of some thousands of 
brave young men ; but as for the Greek race, as a 
whole, the effect of the war will not have been dis- 
heartening. The present seems to be with the 
Turks ; but the future is inevitably against them. 
The Greek race will find its expression some time in 
a government really representing the wealth, power, 
intellectual force and rapidly developing population 
of the Greek nationality. That government ought 
by all means to be a republic. 


Greece 
and Its 
Future. 
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Abroad, the great event of the present 
month of June will be the celebration on 
the 22d of the completion of the sixtieth 
year of Queen Victoria’s reign. The occasion is an 
extremely interesting one, and the congratulations 
of the whole civilized world will be offered without 
grudge or mental reservation. Americans may be 
pardoned if they do not grow very enthustiastic 
over the institution of royalty, as such; but. they 
honor Queen Victoria for the greatness of her char- 
acter, for the beneficial personal influence she has 
exerted over two generations of English men and 
women, and for the dignity, wisdom, and skill that 
have characterized her official conduct as head of 
the most extensive and most widely dominant of 
modern empires. The occasion is to be celebrated 
in London by a royal procession. For weeks in ad- 
vance preparations have been making all along the 
chosen route, and fabulous prices have been asked 
and paid for the use of windows which will com- 
mand a view of the parade. The governing authori- 
ties of the widely scattered British colonies have 
been particularly invited to attend the celebration, 
and from Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
divers other lands, and the islands of the sea, the 


The Guee 's 
Jubilee. 


representatives of British colonial government will , 


come together this month at the center of the em- 
pire of whose greatness they are naturally so proud. 





Cantey © r 
A DECIDED PREFERENCE.—From Punch (London). 
JOHN BULL (to Miss Canada): ‘Thank you, my dear! Your 
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The Australian premiers set out for London leaving 
their task of federation incomplete and postponed 
for a further consideration next fall. Canadians 
will be received with almost overpowering atten- 
tions and compliments by way of reward for the 
new Canadian tariff, the first colonial tariff in the 
history of the British Empire that can be said to 
extend preferential rates to the mother country. 

—“ eT es 











HON. W. S. FIELDING, 
Canadian Finance Minister. 

The outburst of enthusiasm in England 
because the Canadian tariff was said to 
give marked advantages to British tr-de 
as against the United States, was of itself a 10st 
interesting manifestation of the new imperial swirit 
with which almost everybody in England hi.s be- 
come infected. The cold facts about the new 
Canadian tariff would perhaps scarcely warrant the 
almost hysterical delight expressed by the London 
newspapers. Mr. Kipling, who is not living in Ver- 
mont at present, but in England, immediately justi- 
fied his title as ‘‘ Laureate of Greater Britain ’’ by 
sending a poem to the London Times entitled ‘‘ Our 
Lady of the Snows.’’ His lines praise the loyalty 
of Canada, as expressed in the new tariff, with a 
warmth that ought to give ‘“‘Our Lady of the 
Snows” a tropical summer. It is good poetry, of 
course, and good sentiment too, and this is the way 
it runs: ‘ 


Canada’s 
Jubilee 
Tariff. 


A nation spoke to a nation, 

A Queen sent word to a Throne, 

“‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 

The gates are mine to open, 

As the gates are mine to close, 





And I abide by my mother’s house ” 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


Mr. Fielding, the Liberal finance minister in Mr. 


favor is as welcome as the flowers in May ! ; 

(“ The immediate point is that Canada has decided to shift her 
main market from the United States to the United Kingdom.’’— 
Times, London). 
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Laurier’s cabinet, is quite the hero of the day in the 
British press. But the new tariff must be judged 
by its practical workings; and careful experts in 
Canada have informed the American newspapers 
that in spite of the maximum and minimum ar- 
rangement,—which on the face of the schedules 
would benefit England as a free trade country,—the 
rates have in the main been so adjusted as to make 
it probable that the relative growth of American 
trade in Canada will be more rapid than ever. The 
analyses that we have seen of the new tariff would 
seem to indicate that if the Fielding measure is pro- 
British in sentiment, it is pro-American in sub- 
stance. 
Rae So While the German politicians have been 
the Rinderpest so intent upon their schemes to diminish 
in Africt. the growth of British power and influ- 
ence in South Africa, the great German scientist, 
Dr. Koch, has been in the employ of the British 
authorities in Cape Colony, earnestly endeavoring 
to find a way to overcome the ravages of the rinder- 
pest. the most fatal disease that has ever been 
known among cattle. It is reported that he has not 
yet succeeded in isolating the distinctive bacillus of 
the rinderpest; but he has accomplished something 
of far greater importance, for he has discovered a 
way to render cattle immune from the pest. He has 
experimented with inoculation on the principles of 
Jenner and Pasteur, and has been completely suc 
cessful in finding a vaccinating substance that is 
warranted to meet the plague successfully. 


While Dr. Koch has been endeavor- 
ing to isolate the microbe which has 
destroyed the cattle of a continent, 
it is interesting to observe the fact that the people 
of Australia have gone seriously into the business 
of cultivating a deadly bacillus with the view of 
saving their continent from the devastations 
wrought by millions upon millions of rabbits. The 
war against the rabbits has been going on for a 
number of years The government of New South 
Wales has within the past seven years expended 
considerably more than $4,000,000 in attempts to 
exterminate the rabbit pest. This sum of course 
makes no account of the amount expended by pri- 
vate citizens and land owners ; and it is a trifling 
sum as compared with the losses that the rabbits 
have inflicted. The Minister of Public Lands for 
New South Wales says that since 1890 the govern. 
ment has spent a quarter of a million dollars in 
building a little less than one thousand miles of 
rabbit-proof fencing, a sort of ‘‘trocha,’’ as our 
Spanish friends would say, against the insurgent 
rabbits. But the rabbits increase and multiply, and 
the problem is far from solved. A conference of 
delegates from all parts of New South Wales has 
lately been held in Sydney, for further considera- 
tion of this obstacle to the colony's prosperity. It 
is in the colony of Queensland that the experiment 
of enlisting the microbe has been entered upon. It 
is the bacillus of chicken cholera, as isolated by 


Science versus the 
Rabbits 
in Australia. 
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DR. KOCH STUDYING RINDERPEST AT CAPE TOWN. 


Pasteur, that they are cultivating in Queensland 
and scattering over the country where the rabbits 
prevail, ‘‘ concealed in pellets of pollard.’’ It would 
not appear as yet that any great measure of success 
has attended this scheme. Dr. Koch, fresh from 
his scientific triumphs in Africa, should now be 
sent by the British government to aid in the exter- 
mination of the Australian rabbits. 


It is not rinderpest or rabbits, but 
the threatened extermination of the 
fur seal that concerns the people 
of the United States. It would be a great relief if 
the sealing fleet of British Columbia could only be 
induced for two or three seasons to give the herd a 
chance to recuperate. These enterprising hunters 
might meanwhile go to Australia for rabbit skins, 
We shall probably hear some news before long 
touching international arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the scal life of the Behring Sea and its 
coasts and islands. Mr. John W. Foster, Ex-Secre- 
tary of State, has proceeded to Russia with the rank 
and credentials of a special ambassador, and with 
full authority to enter into treaty arrangements for 
improved sealing regulations. Meanwhile President 
Jordan and his associates have been instructed 
by the United States government to continue their 
scientific studies and experiments in the Pribyloff 
Islands, and we have by no means heard the last of 
the plan of branding the young female seals. 


Science and 
Diplomacy versus 
the Seal Poachers. 














THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Few disasters in recent times, apart 
from war, have caused the sudden 
death of so many persens highly con- 
nected and well known, as the fire last month 
in Paris. A fashionable bazaar was in progress 
for the benefit of certain religious charities ; and 
its promoters 
were numbered 
among the most 
aristocratic la- 
dies of France. 
The bazaar was 
housed in a 
flimsy wooden 
structure, built 
eight years ago 
as an annex to 
the great Expo- 
sition, its design 
being to repro- 
duce a bit of the 
old Paris of 
medizeval times. 
The fire of May 
4 originated in 
the explosion of 
a lamp, and 
spread almost in- 
stantan eously 
throughout the 
place, which was full of inflammable materials. 
The building was-crowded with people at the time, 
ladies predominating. More than a hundred per- 
sons were burned to death, and many others have 
since died from their injuries. The list of those 
whose lives were sacrified contains the names of a 
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THE LATE HON. W. S. HOLMAN, 
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great number of ‘women belonging to the families 
of the old nobility. The most distinguished was 
the Duchess D’Alengon, the sister of the Empress 
of Austria. Several men of the same social circles, 
and of illustrious lineage, also perished. 


The shock of this great disaster and 
the death of his sister, the Duchess 
D’Alengon, proved fatal to the most 
distinguished of the sons of Louis Philippe, namely, 
the Duc D’Aumale, who died of paralysis at the age 
of 75,on May 7. He was eminent as a soldier, a 
statesman, and a historian, was one of the wealth- 
iest men of France, and was the most highly es- 
teemed, perhaps, of all the scions of former French 
reigning families. Among American public men 
there is to be noted the death of the Hon. William S. 
Holman and the Hon. S. M. Milliken, both dis- 
tinguished Congressmen. Admiral Meade, who 
retired a year or two ago from the navy, died on 
May 4. He wasamighty man of valor and a sturdy 
patriot, and 
his name will 
live in the 
annals of the 
American 
navy. On the 
20th of May 
the Hon. Ho- 
ratio King 
died at Wash- 
ington, hav- 
ing lived to 
the great age 
of 86. He was 
for a_ time 
Postmaster- 
General in 
Buchanan’s 
administra- 
tion. Among 
other names 
in our obi- 
tuary list are to be found those of Ex-Governor 
Porter of Indiana, Mr. Samuel Colgate, the wealthy 
benefactor of education, and Mr. Theodore Have- 
meyer, the retired sugar refiner, whose brother 
is at the head of the sugar interests of this coun- 
try. Mr. Max Maretzek, who died in May at 
the age of 75, came to New York from Aus- 
tria about fifty years ago, and opened the Astor 
Place Opera House, so long the home of music in 
New York, on the spot where now stands the build- 
ing in which are the offices of this magazine. For 
twenty-five consecutive years Max Maretzek gave 
Italian opera in the United States. He brought to 
this country many eminent singers, and gave the 
first production in America of at least thirty operas. 
He married a famous prima donna, and his widow 
and their children still survive him. 


The Month's 
Death Roll. 
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(From April 19 to May 20, 1897.) 
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HON. WILLIAM CALHOUN, 
Special Commissioner to Cuba, 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

April 19.—The Senate passes the Indian appropriation 
bill. 

April 20.—The Senate passes the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

April 21.—The closure resolution introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Mason (Rep., Ill.) is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules by a vote of 32 to 24. 

April 22.—The Senate passes the Nelson bankruptcy 
bill by a vote of 49 to 8. 

April 23.—The House disagrees to the Senate amend- 
ments to the Indian appropriation bill, and the bill is 
sent to conference. 

May 3.—The Senate resumes consideration of the 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty....The House, by a 
vote of 124 to 52, sustains Speaker Reed’s course in de- 
clining to appoint committees at the present session. 

May 4.—The Senate passes the free homestead bill. 
The tariff bill is reported, with important amendments, 
from the Finance Committee. 

May 5.—The Senate votes on the Anglo-American ar- 
bitration treaty, 43 votes being cast for confirmation, 
and 26 against ; failing to receive the necessary two- 
thirds vote, the measure is rejected. Mr. W. J. Deboe 
(Rep., Ky.) takes his seat. 

May 6.—The Senate passes the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill with an amendment suspending President Cleve. 
land’s forest reservation order....The House, by a vote 
of 101 to 83, adopts a resolution providing for sessions 
only on Mondays and Fridays. 

May 10.—The Senate discusses Mr. Morgan’s Cuban 
belligerency resolution... -The House considers the 
Senate’s forest reservation amendment to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 






HON. STEPHEN R. MALLORY, - 
New U.S. Senator from Florida. 











HON. WILLIAM J. DEBOE, 
New U.S. Senator from Kentucky. 


May 11.—The Senate debates the Morgan resolution 
for Cuban belligerency....The House refuses to concur 
in the Senate amendments to the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill concerning President Cleveland’s forest reser- 
vation order and making an appropriation for the im- 
provement of Pearl Harbor. 

May 12.—In the Senate Mr. Allen (Pop., Neb.) intro- 
duces a resolution requiring E. R. Chapman to appear at 
the bar of the Senate and purge himself of contempt in 
refusing to answer questions relating to the sugar trust. 

May 13—Mr. Allen’s resolution relative to the case of 
E. R. Chapman is referred to the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate....The House adopts the conference re- 
port on the Indian appropriation bill. 

May 17.—A message from President McKinley asking 
an appropriation for the aid of suffering American citi- 
zens in Cuba is read in both branches ; the Senate unan- 
imously passes a resolution appropriating $50,000 for the 
purpose named....The House sends the Indian appropri- 
ation bill back to conference committee. 

May 18, 19.—The Senate debates the Morgan resolution 
for the recognition of Cuban belligerency....The House 
is not in session. 

May 20.—Senate passes Morgan resolution by 41 to 14, 
and House unanimously votes the $50,000 for aid in Cuba. 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

April 20.—Governor Black of New York signs the bill 
amending the Raines liquor-tax law. 

April 21.—The New York Senate adopts a resolution 
ordering investigation of the office of Public Buildings. 

April 22.—Mayor Strong of New York City appoints 
Frank Moss to succeed Theodore Roosevelt as Police 
Commissioner. 

April 23.—Judge Saowalter of the U. S. Circuit Court 
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enjoins the enforcing of the three-cent street car fare 
law in Indianapolis. 

April 24.—The New York Legislature adjourns....A 
United States Senate committee begins an investigation 
of the federal civil service law....At the annual dinner 
of the Reform Club in New York City speeches are made 
by ex-President Cleveland, ex-Secretary Carlisle and 
others. ‘ 

April 28.—Mayor Harrison of Chicago removes from 
office the heads of all but one of the city departments. 
.... The Kentucky Legislature elects William J. Deboe 
(Rep.) United States Senator on the 112th ballot.... 
Charges against the Dawes Indian Commission are pre- 
ferred in the Indian Territorial Court before Judge 
Springer. 

April 30.—Governor Black of New York begins a per- 
sonal examination of the accounts of the Public Build- 
ings Department. 

May 5.—Governor Black signs the charter of the 
Greater New York. 

May 7.—Governor Black of New York signs the anti- 
trust bills passed by the last legislature....The Hon. 
Wilkinson Call withdraws from the race for United 
States Senator in Florida. 

May 10.—The New York State Superintendent of 
Public Works, in taking charge of the completion of the 
capitol building at Albany, dismisses clerks whose salar- 
ies amount to about $80,000 a year. 

May 11.—The progressive inheritance tax law of IIli- 
nois is declared constitutional by the Supreme Court.... 
The Liberals win a sweeping victory in the Quebec elec- 
tions. 

May 12.—The Humphrey street railway bills are over- 
whelmingly defeated in the Illinois Legislature. 

May 13.—The Delaware Constitutional Convention de- 
cides to prohibit gambling by constitutional provision. 

May 14.—Stephen R. Mallory (Dem.) is elected to the 
United States Senate by the Florida Legislature. 

May 17.—Elverton R. Chapman, convicted of contempt 
in the Senate sugar trust investigation, is incarcerated 
in the District of Columbia jail. 

May 18.—Governor Black of New York signs the anti- 
ticket “‘ scalpers ’’ bill. 





‘‘COME, GENTLEMEN, LET US TAKE A NAP UNTIL ONE OF 
THEM ASKS US TO INTERFERE.” 


(Count Muravieff in the Russian note to the 
there shall be no intervention until one of the 
petition for it).—From the Westminster Budget (London). 


wers asks that 
lligerents shall 
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NOMINATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS BY THE 
PRESIDENT, 


April 19.—John W. Foster, special Ambassador of the 
United States to Great Britain to negotiate an agree- 
ment to prevent the destruction of the Behring Sea seal 
herds, 

April. 20.—Cornelius Van Cott, Postmaster of New 
York City. 

April 22.—Harold M. Sewall of Maine, Minister to 
Hawaii. 

April 26.—William R. Day of Ohio, First Assistant 
Secretary of State ; Bellamy Storer of Ohio, Minister to 
Belgium. 

April 29, —William J. Calhoun of Iinois, Special Com- 
missioner to Cuba to investigate the Ruiz case. 

May 3.—Robert F.: Patterson of Tennessee, Consul- 
General at Calcutta ; Stanton Sickles of New York, Sec- 
retary of Legation at Madrid. 

May 5.—Stanford Newell of Minnesota, Minister to 
the Netherlands ; Henry A. Castle of Minnesota, Au- 
ditor for the Post Office Department. 

May 11.—Albion W. Tourgee, Consul at Bordeaux. 

May 12.—Brig.-Gen. James W. Forsyth, U. S. A., a 
major-general. 

May 17.—Frank A. Vanderlip of Illinois, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Brigadier-General Zenas R. 
Bliss, to be a major-general. 

May 18.—Judge William M. Morrow of California for 
the U. S. Circuit Judgeship made vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Judge McKenna as Attorney-General. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


April 20.—A convention of prominent Parnellites at 
Dublin declares for a co ordinate Irish Parliament, and 
for many other political reforms....Proposal favoring 
land nationalization is defeated in the Australian Fed- 
eral convention by a vote of 21 to 13. 

April 21.—The special tax on Polish property is abol- 
ished in nine provinces by Russian imperial order. 

April 22.—The Irish Financial Reform League is formed 
in Dublin. 

April 24.—Dr. Peters, the African explorer, is tried in 
Berlin and dismissed from the German colonial service. 

April 28.—Herr Bebel, in the German Reichstag, de- 
mands the criminal prosecution of Dr. Peters. 

April 29.—King George of Greece demands the resig- 
nation of Premier Delyannis, and a new ministry is 
formed, with Demetrius Ralli, the opposition leader, as 
Premier.. .The budget statement made inthe British . 
House of Commons gives rise to sharp debate on the 
government’s policy in South Africa. 

May 1.—Twenty-six anarchists are sentenced to death 
in Barcelona for committing a bomb outrage in June, 
1896. 

May 3.—The Volksraad of the South African Republic 
is opened by President Kriiger....The German Reich- 
stag discusses the effect of the Dingley bill in the United 
States on German interests. 

May 6.—The Transvaal Volksraad repeals the immigra- 
tion law. 

May 8.—The lower house of the Austrian Reichsruth, 
by a vote of 203 to 163, rejects the motion to impeach 
the ministry for authorizing the official use of the 
Czech language in Bohemia....The Queen Regent of 
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FIELD MARSHAL EDHEM PASHA (with two of the Sultan’s 
aides de camp). 


Spain issues a decree authorizing the raising of about 
$40,000,000, to be secured by customs duties, to pay mil- 
itary expenses in Cuba and the Philippines....Presi- 
dent Zelaya of Nicaragua signs the law abolishing 
capital punishment. 

May 10.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies discusses 
Italy’s interest in the American Dingley bill. 

May 11.—The Danish Cabinet resigns; ex-Premier 
Estrup is summoned by the King....The revolution in 
Honduras is ended. 

May 12.—The German Reichstag rejects Herr Bebel’s 
motion for the repeal of the /ése majesté clauses in the 
penal code. 

May 18.—The German Reichstag adopts a bill allow- 
ing associations to combine. 

May 19.—The German Reichstag passes the emigration 
and oleomargarine bills....Ex-Premier Sagasta, Spanish 
Liberal leader, attacks the Cuban policy of the Canovas 
government. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 19.—M. Skouzes, Foreign Minister of Greece, 
denies that: his government is responsible for the out- 
bresk of war with Turkey. 

April 22.—The Mexican Senate ratifies the treaty with 
Great Britain providing for the settlement of the dis- 
pute concerning the Honduras boundary....The Cape 
Colony Assembly discusses the best means of maintain- 
ing peace with the Transvaal Republic. 

April 27.—The Cape Colony Assembly passes a ‘‘ peace 
motion ’”’ by a vote of 41 to 382. 

April 28.—A commercial treaty between Germany and 
the Orange Free State is signed at Berlin. 

April 30.—In the Cape Colony Parliament a resolution 
of want of confidence in the ministry relative to its at- 


titude toward the Transvaal Republic is rejected only 
by the casting vote of the Speaker of the House. 

May 3.—Ambassador Hay, representing the United 
States, presents his credentials to Queen Victoria at 
Windsor Castle. 

May 4.—The Spanish government orders the trial of 
the Competitor cases to proceed at once. 

May 5.—The Universal Postal Congress is organized at 
Washington, delegates from 55 countries being present. 

May 6.—The pact of the powers constituting the 
Triple Alliance is renewed for a period of six years. 

May 12.—The reply of the Transvaal Republic to 

Great Britain’s ultimatum suggests arbitration. 


THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR. 


April 19.—The Greeks are generally successful along 
the frontier ; at Nezeros the Greeks repulse Turkish 
assaults on positions already taken ; at Revenia divi- 
sion of Greeks 14,000 strong, under General Smolenitz, 
repulses the Turks, who are concentrated in strong 
force; the whole of the Melouna Pass falls into the 
hands of the Turks; the Greek forces cross the river 
Arachthos near Arta, and march through Epirus in the 
direction of Janina. 


April 20.—The Turks are in possession of all the 
heights commanding the route to Larissa, and begin the 
attack on Tyrnavos ; the Greek troops continue their 
advance in Epirus, and take several villages in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Arta; the Turkish fleet leaves 
the Dardanelles, and a Greek squadron sails from the 
Pireus with sealed orders; Greece invites Ricciotti 











MAIN POSITIONS IN THE CAMPAIGN. (Crescents show lines 
of Turkish advance to armistice of May 19; crosses 
show main Greek positions May 20.) 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Garibaldi to come to Athens at once with Italian vol- 
unteers. 

April 21.—The Turks occupy the posts of Ligaria and 
Karatsali, north of Tyrnavos, and the Greeks take the 
hill of Slati; the Turks try. to take Mount Kritire, on 
the road to Tyrnavos, but are unsuccessful, and in the 
attempt of the Greek forces to storm the Turkish posi- 
tion Major-General Djelai Pasha is killed; the Greek 
Eastern squadron bombards Platamona, in the Gulf 
of Salonica, and Leftokarya, an inland town ; the Turks 


HAMLET AT ATHENS.—From Punch (London). 
KING GEORGE (Prince of Denmark) : 


“The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right !” 


abandon Fillipiada in Epirus, after setting fire to it, and 
the Greeks take possession of the town; 3,000 more 
troops leave Athens for the frontier. 

April 22.—Rapsani, on the Peneios River, is taken from 
the Greeks ; in the fighting at Mati, a charge of Turk- 
ish cavalry is repulsed by Colonel Mastropas’ brigade, 
with considerable loss ; the Greeks continue to advance 
in Epirus ; the Greek fleet bombards Fort Karabournon, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Salonica. 

April 23.—The Turks retire from both Nezeros and 
Rapsani ; Kritiri is still held by the Greeks ; the Turks 
attack Mati, and after a fight lasting six hours the 
Greeks fall back on Tyrnavos; the Greeks destroy 
Marshal Edhem Pasha’s stores, ammunition and pro- 
visions at Katerina and Litochorion, in the Gulf of 
Salonica, and at Hagii Saranda, opposite Corfu; the 
Turkish fleet returns to the Dardanelles. 

April 24.—All the Greek positions on the Thessalian 
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frontier are either in the hands of the Turks or aban. 
doned. : 

April 25.—Larissa is occupied by Turkish cavalry ; 
Greek successes on the west coast continue. 

April 27.—There is fighting near Pentepigalia in 
Epirus, where the Greeks occupy strong positions ; the 
Louros valley is abandoned by the Turks. 

April 28.—The first division of the Turkish army oc- 
cupies Trikkala ; the Greeks fall back on Pharsala. 

April 29.—Volo is almost completely evacuated by the 
Greeks ; the Turks occupy Zarkos, an important posi- 
tion to the southwest of Tyrnavos. 

April 30.--At Velestina, between Volo and Pharsala, 
the Turks are repulsed by 15,000 Greeks, of whom about 
100 are killed and wounded ; Turkish losses estimated 
at 800. 

May 1.—The Turks make another rush toward Veles- 
tina, and are again repulsed by the Greeks. 

May 5.—The Greeks win another victory over the 
Turks at Velestina The Turks finally succeed in 

taking Pharsala, after severe fighting. 
May 8.—The Greek fleet withdraws from the harbor 
of Volo, and Turkish forces occupy the town. 

May 12.—A Turkish steamer with troops and supplies 
is captured by Greek war vessels off the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

May 14.—The opposing armies are engaged in severe 
fighting at Griboro and Nicopolis. 

May 15.—Turkish cavalry threaten the Greek position 
at Domokos. 

May 17.—The Turks are victorious in an attack on 
Domokos, driving out the Greeks and occupying the 
position. 

May 19.—An armistice goes into effect as a result of a 
request made by the Czar of Russia. 

INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

April 22.—The largest window-glass manufacturers of 
the United States agree on an advance of 5 per cent in 
prices throughout the country....The American Feder- 
ation of Labor memorializes President McKinley for leg- 
islation to relieve distress among workingmen.. ..The 
Western railroads sign a new passenger agreement. 

April 26.—The new Western passenger traffic agree- 
ment goes into effect on eighteen railroads. 

April 28.—A new passenger traffic association is formed 
by representatives of leading Southern railroads, to be 
known as the Southeastern Passenger Association. 

May 1.—Six thousand coal miners in Kentucky and 
Tennessee strike because of a reduction of 18 per cent. 
in their wages. 

May 3.—Employment is given to about 3,000 men by 
the starting of the Maryland Steel Company’s plant ... 
About 1,200 plumbers at work on Chicago buildings go 
on strike The J. B. Wheeler Banking Company of 
Manitou and Aspen, Col., makes an assignment, and the 
banks operated by the company are closed. 

May 10.—The United States Supreme Court decides 
the Berliner telephone patent valid Electric power 
is successfully used on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad between Hartford and New Britain. 

May 11.—The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
buys the plant of the Calumet Iron and Steel Company 
under a decree of foreclosure for $374,088. 
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May 13.—The steel beam pool is dissolved. 
May 14.—The Attorney-General of New York begins 
proceedings against the so-called coal trust under the 
new state law. 

May 15.—The wreckers of the National Bank of Illinois 
are indicted in Chicago. 

May 17.—About 20,000 tailors in New York City and 
vicinity go on strike. 




























Photo by 
Bell. 


THE LATE CONGRESSMAN 8, M. MILLIKEN OF MAINE. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS AND COMMEMORATIONS. 

April 27.—President McKinley, his cabinet and 
many other distinguished persons attend the imposing 
ceremonies connected with the dedication of the tomb 
of General Grant at Riverside, New York City; the 
militia of many states take part in the parade. 

May 1.—The Tennessee Centennial Exposition at Nash- 
ville is successfully opened. 

May 2.— A seven days’ celebration of the bi-centennial 
anniversary of Trinity Parish, New York City, is begun. 

May 5.—The National Municipal League meets at 
Louisville. 

May 7.—Princeton wins the Yale Princeton debate at 
New Haven....Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, begins the 
celebration of its semi-centennial jubilee. 

May 10.—The Brussels Exposition is opened. 

May 15.—The Washington monument erected in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, by the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, is unveiled, President McKinley making an address 
and reviewing the parade. 

CASUALTIES. 

April 19.—Floods do great damage in the Napier dis- 
trict of New Zealand....There is another break in the 
Mississippi levees below Natchez. 

April 23.—A series of severe earthquakes begins on 
the Leeward Islands, W. I. 

April 26.—An explosion wrecks a car of the London 
underground railway and injures many passengers. 

April 27.—Fire at Newport News, Va., destroys prop- 
erty to the value of $2,000,000. 

April 28.—A terrible flood, probably caused by a cloud- 
burst, sweeps away a large part of West Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, and destroys many lives. 
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April 29.—An earthquake shock lasting forty seconds, 
on the island of Montserrat, W. I., demolishes many 
houses, burying the inmates in the ruins. 

May 3.—Fire in Pittsburgh, Pa., causes a loss of 
$3,000,000. 

May 4.—At a fire in a Parisian charity bazaar more 
than 150 people perish. 

May 9.—Rosse Hall, Kenyon College, Ohio, is burned. 
.... The ship Frances burns to the water’s edge off Little 
Egg Harbor, N. J. 

May 12.—A break in a Louisiana levee causes valuable 
sugar lands to be submerged. 


OBITUARY. 


April 19.—Andrew F. Bunner, a well-known American 
landscape and marine painter, 56. 

April 21.—Gen. R. W. Johnson, U. S. A., retired, 70. 

April 22.—Hon. William Steele Holman of Indiana, 74. 

Aprii 23.—Samuel Colgate, manufacturer and _ phi- 
lanthropist, 75 ... Louis Pascal Casella, F. R. A. S., 86. 

April 24.—Antonio Maximo Mora, successful claimant 
against the Spanish government. 

April 25.—Prof. Cyrus Morris Todd of Williams Col- 
lege, 70....Sir Edward Newton, 64. 

April 26.—Theodore A. Havemeyer, 58....Dean John 
Raymond French of Syracuse University, 72. 

April 27.—Prince Louis William August of Baden, 68. 

April 28.—Col. Jesse E. Peyton, known as “ the father 
of centennials,’’ 81. 

April 29.—Dr. Traell Green of Lafayette College, 8+ 
....Geo. W. Biddle, prominent Philadelphia lawyer, 79. 

May 1.—Charles E. Butler, a leading lawyer of New 
York City for more than fifty years, 79. 

May 2.—Ex-Judge Ormond Hammond of Baltimore, 
71....Sir William C. F. Robinson, former Governor 
of West Australia, 62. 





Ss. N. 


THE LATE ADMIRAL R. W. MEADE, U. 
May 3.—Ex-Gov. Albert G. Porter of Indiana, 73.... 
Ex-Congressman John J. Perry of Maine, 86....Rev. Dr. 
Edward Fairfax Berkeley of Missouri, 84. 
May 4.—The Duchess D’ Alencon and many other mem- 
bers of the French aristocracy, victims of the Charity 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Bazaar fire....Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, U.S. 
N.,retired, 59. 

May 5.—Ex-Congressman Elbridge Gerry Spaulding, 
known as “the father of the greenback,’ 88... Mrs. 
George Linnaeus Banks, English poet and novelist, 76. 

May 6.—James Theodore Bent, English traveler and 
author, 45. 

May 7.—Henri Eugene Philippe d’Orleans, Duc d’Au- 
male, 75. 

May 10.—William T. Best, English organist and com- 
poser, 70. 

May 12.—C. C. Baldwin, Naval Officer of the Port of 
New York, 63. 

May 14.—Ex-United States Senator Richard Coke of 
Texas, 68....Judge John Lowell of Boston, 72....Alfred 
P. Edgerton, formerly United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner, 82....Max Maretzek, musician and operatic 
manager, New York City, 76. 

May 16.—Rt. Hon. Charles Robert Barry, Lord Justice 
of Appeal of Ireland, 72. 

May 20.—U. S. Senator Joseph H. Earle of South 
Carolina... -Ex-Postmaster. General Horatio King, 86. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The dates of some of the important university and 
college commencements of 1897 are given below : 

May 26.—Leland Stanford Junior University. 

June 1.—Lincoln University. 

June 2.—Rollins College, Boston University and the 
University of North Carolina. 

June 3,—Bryn Mawr, Evelyn and Teachers’ Colleges, 
Blackburn and Howard Universities, the Universities of 
Colorado and Minnesota and the Case School of Applied 
Science. 

June 4.—The United States Naval Academy and the 
University of Missouri. 

June 8.—Swarthmore College and the Massachusets 
Institute of Technology. 

June 9.—Barnard, Dickinson, Earlham, Tabor and 
Vassar Colleges, Columbia, De Pauw, Lake Forest Pur- 
due and West Virginia Universities, the Universities of 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Utah and the Catholic 
University ot America. 

June 10.—Carleton, Elmira, Franklin and Marshall, 
Hampden-Sidney, Illinois, Knox, Monmouth, Pennsyl- 
vania State and Racine Colleges, New York and Syra- 
cuse Universities and the Universities of Iowa, 
Nebraska and Wooster. 

June 11.—Haverford, and Johns Hopkins University. 

June 12.—United States Military Academy. 

June 15.—Rutgers College. 

June 16.—Colorado, Delaware, Hanover, lowa, Kala- 
mazoo, Norwegian Lutheran, Roanoke, Tufts, Wabash, 
Washburn and Whitman Colleges, Brown, Colgate, Indi- 
ana, Lehigh, Ohio Wesleyan, Princeton, Vanderbilt, and 
Washington and Lee Universities, the Universities of 
Rochester and Texas, and the Rensselaer Polytechnic. 

June 17.—Drury, Marietta, Olivet, and Randolph- 
Macon Colleges, Cornell, Denison, Miami and North- 
western Universities, the University of Virginia and 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

June 18.—Tulane University and the University of 
North Dakota. 

June 22.—Smith College, Georgetown and Western 
Reserve Universities. 


June 23.—Antioch, Berea, Hobart, Lafayette, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Niagara, Oberlin, Ripon, Williams and Yankton 
Colleges, Lawrence, St. Lawrence and Washington and 
Jefferson Universities. 

June 24.— Allegheny, Beloit, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Hamilton, Hiram, Kenyon, Trinity, and William and 
Mary Colleges, the College of the City of New York, 
Alfred University and the University of Wisconsin. 

June 29.—Union College. 

June 30.—Amherst, Middlebury, Pomona and South 
Carolina Colleges, Harvard, Wesleyan and Yale Univer- 
sities. 

July 1.—Bates College and University of Michigan. 

August 5.—The University of the South. 


OTHER FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 

The annual convocation of the University of the State 
of New York will be held at Albany on the last Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of June. The principal topics 
for discussion will have reference to college and univer- 
sity interests. 

In a session devoted to the subject of teaching of sci- 
ence, Prof. William Morris Davis of Harvard will open a 
discussion on ‘‘ The Present 'Prend of Geography.”’ 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The next meeting of the American Manual Training 
Association, an organization now in its fourth year and 
rapidly growing in importance, is to be held at the 
Boardman Manual Training High School, New Haven, 
Conn., July 1 and2. Principal Mather of the Boardman 
School will preside. 

In connection with the meeting there will be probably 
the most extensive exhibit of the work of manual train- 
ing schools ever held in this or any other country. It 
will comprise work of grammar and high schools in all 
departments, for both boys and girls, contributed by 
many schools from Texas to Maine. 

The Summer School of Manual Training will be con- 
ducted this year, as last, at Morningside Heights, New 
York City, under the auspices of the Teachers’ College. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


In our announcement last month of the British Associ- 
ation meeting at Loronto in August we may not have 
stated as distinctly as we should that the American 
body of like name and purpose will hold its regular 
annual meeting at Detroit, beginning August 7 and con- 
tinuing through the week following, thus permitting 
members to attend all the sessions and still have ample 
time to reach Toronto before the 18th, when the meet- 
ing of the British Association begins. Many American 
scientists will avail themselves of this very rare oppor- 
tunity to be present at both gatherings the same year. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 

The ninth convention of the Trans-Mississippi Com- 
mercial Congress is to meet at Salt Lake City,July 14. 
The objects of the Congress are ‘“‘to secure such na- 
tional legislation as is calculated to promote the busi- 
ness interests and development of the resources of the 
states and territories lying west of the Mississippi 
River ; .to increase reciprocal trade among them; to 
discuss such questions as are naturally suggested by its 
objects; to cultivate acquaintance, traternal feeling 
and hearty co-operation among the various commercial 
bodies be represented.’”’ The president of the Congress 
is the Hon. William Jennings Bryan. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


MR. BUSH AND HIS CARTOONS. 


UR cartoons are this month selected in great part 
from the latest drawings of Mr. Charles Green 

Bush. His effective work is very familiar to the regu- 
lar readers of this periodical, for it has been requisi- 
tioned by us to a greater or less extent every month for 
a number of years. Mr. Bush's work appears every 
afternoon in the New York Telegram, and almost every 
morning in the New York Herald,—the Telegram being 
in fact the evening edition of the Herald. No cartoon- 
ist of the present day in America would for a moment 
think of claiming a higher place than Mr. Bush, who is 
by unanimous consent the leader of them all. Nor has 


he in our judgment an equal in England or on the Euro- 
pean Continent. Mr. Bush takes his profession very 
seriously. He is a profound student of American polit- 
ical conditions, and his daily drawings, as a rule, carry 
the clearest and timeliest editorial lesson that can be 
found in the New York papers. It is his intention to 
make his drawings lay bare the very heart of a situa- 
tion, so that the man on the street may understand. His 
felicity in applying the pictorial method to the explana- 
tion of a principle, the enforcement of a doctrine, or the 
exposure of a wrong, is in large part a natural gift. 
He is a cartoonist born rather than made. But, on the 
other hand, a large part of his success is due to careful 
training in the principles and technique of his art. 





OFFICE HOURS. 
DURING THE SESSION, 





UNCLE SAM’S CURE FOR AVARICIOUS SENATORS. 
From the Herald (New York). 








Mr. Bush was born in Boston in 1842. 
His father being United States consul at 
Hong Kong, a portion of his boyhood was 
passed in China. Subsequently he studied 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, but 
gave up the idea of a career in the navy 
to follow his strong bent for art. He was 
for a time an acceptable illustrator for 
the house of the Harpers. Afterward he 
went to Europe to continue his art stud- 
ies, and was for some time at Paris under 
the instruction of Bonnat. For the past 
seven or eight years he has been working 
steadily on the staff of Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett’s papers, the Heraid and the 
Telegram of New York. 

Mr. Bush’s technical skill as a draughts- 
man is amazing. No other living artist, 
so far as we are aware, can produce such 
drawings as his so rapidly. They are 
drawn upon large sheets about two and a 
half feet long by two feet wide. Our 
photo-engraved reproductions are not 
made from the newspaper prints, but 
from the large original drawings. The 
average of Mr. Bush’s work is decidedly 
superior to that of the two famous car- 
toonists who draw regularly for Punch 
of London; and it must be remembered 
that he conceives and executes from ten 
to fifteen of these remarkable drawings 


—dealing with the greatest variety of subjects—every 
week. Sometimes, indeed, he makes them at the rate 
Tenniel of Punch, the spirit of 
whose work, in its serious bearing upon essential public 
questions, is quite the same as that of Mr. Bush, is ex- 


of three in a single day. 
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A “TALE” OF A KITE,—MR. DINGLEY’S TARIFF IN THE SENATE, 
From the Telegram (New York). 
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SPEAKER REED’S BUSY DAY IN THE HOUSE 
-OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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From the Record (Chicago). 
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“T look forward to an epoch when a court recognized by all nations will 
settle international differences, instead of keeping large standin 
they do in Europe.” —General Grant.—From the Herald (New York). 
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pected to furnish only one drawing a 
week for Punch, Mr. Sambourne also hay- 
ing to do only his regular weekly picture. 
Mr. Bush deplores the haste under which 
he is obliged to draw; for he believes that, 
with such leisure as the men enjoy who 
are drawing for weekly publications, he 
might conceive his designs more carefully 
and execute them with better effect. 
But, as matters stand, he is doing mag- 
nificent work. 

To spread out a pile of his drawings, coy- 
ering, let us say, his work for any given 
fortnight,is to feel a fresh surprise and ad- 
miration in view of the remarkable range 
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MR. PLATT GETS THE PEN WITH WHICH GOV. BLACK SIGNED THE GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER; BUT TAMMANY 
CLAIMS A MORE SUBSTANTIAL TROPHY. 
From the Telegram (New York). 


of the topics covered, the simple di- 

rectness of the composition, and the 

firmness, strength and technical excel- 

lence of the workmanship. Mr.*Bush 

is aware that he is drawing from day 

to day for a constituency made up 

chiefly of the people of New York and 

vicinity. <A great many of his 

themes, therefore, are strictly local. 

When dealing with such matters, his 

work is quite as brilliant and power- 

ful as when directed toward the elu- 

cidation of national or international 

suvjects. Mr. Platt and the machine 

politicians are favorite figures with 

him, and his Uncle Sam has attained 

a just celebrity. It is unnecessary 

to comment specifically upon those 

pictures of Mr. Bush’s which we 

have selected for the present month. — 

Our frontispiece, on the Cuban situa- = 

tion, is one of them, and two or three = 

will be found in the “* Progress of. the AS PLATT WOULD LIKE IT.—From the Journal (New York), 
World” department, besides the seven (If the municipal election can be fought on national party issues, Mr. Platt’s 
that accompany these remarks. machine has hopes of success.) 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST, GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER.—From the Telegrum. 
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HE APPEARED 























TurRKEY: ‘‘I am certainly unwell, but I shall by no means 
permit myself to be dissected.”°—From Der Floh (Berlin). 


DEGENERATION, 


Twelve hundred years ago Europia repelled the Moslems and 
protected the Christians. 1897 Europia attacks the Christians and 
protects the Moslems.—From Judge (New York). 
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THE CONCERT OF EUROPE, 


y .D. : THE TURK: “ My dear admirals, please let me get at my enemy. 
GREEK VASE PAINTING, A.D., 1607 I wish to settle with him myself."--From Der Floh (Berlin). 


From Life (New York). 





SUGAR—THE AMERICAN QUESTION. OF THE DAY. 


BY HERBERT MYRICK, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 








AN EAST NEBRASKA BEET FIELD IN JUNE.* 


6¢r¥sO sugar or not to sugar’? seems to be the 

‘| present issue in the United States Senate. 
The vastness of the agricultural and industrial in- 
terests involved has been obscured of late by the 


complicated way in which the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s tariff bill seeks to specially favor the sugar 


refiners’ trust. The case is really a simple one, 
and has only to be made plain to win support irre- 
spective of party. 

The war tariff of four to five cents per pound was 
‘a revenue measure that had comparatively little 
influence in stimulating the cane sugar industry of 
Louisiana. Nearly twenty years and the rebuild- 
ing of levees af a cost of over $20,000,000 were re- 
quired to reclaim the plantations after the ravages 
of war. By that time the act of 1883, reducing 
duties nearly one-half, and an era of low prices, 
brought about a condition of affairs that would 
have ruined an industry of but ordinary vitality. 
But Louisiana planters revolutionized their 
methods, at great cost introduced the central fac- 
tory system and established at their own expense 
a sugar experimental plantation, laboratory and 
school. By 1878 Louisiana had got back to her 
product in the forties—115,000 tons of sugar; and 
by 1891 the product was doubled. Then came the 
McKinley bounty of 2 cents per pound on domestic 
sugar, under the influence of which the production 
jumped from 165,000 tons in 1892 to 324,000 tons in 
1895-6, and plans were perfected for a still more 
rapid development, when brought to a standstill 
by the Wilson bill, which led to the failure of 
numerous Louisiana plantations and a falling off 
of one-third in the sugar product in one year. 


* All illustrations in this article are made from photographs 
copyrighted in 1897 by the Orange Judd Company. 


ARREST OF THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Sporadic efforts to establish the manufacture of 
sugar from beets were made in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Illinois and Califor- 
nia during the twenty-five years following one of 
the earliest attempts in 1863. But other crops were 
more profitable; farmers did not know how to raise 
beets ; no preliminary experiments had been made 
to test adaptability of soil and climate to this crop ; 
the early factories were improperly located and 
poorly managed, and the enterprise was practically 
a failure. Then came the sorghum craze, during 
which federal and state governments co-operated 
at large expense to enthuse farmers with the idea 
that sorghum (which is worked by machinery like 
corn instead of requiring the intensive culture of 
beet farming) could be utilized as a sugar crop 
over a large part of the country. This, too, was a 
fizzle. 

But a few farmers and scientists, conversant with 
the wonderful development of the industry in Eu- 
rope, stuck to sugar beets. The pioneer factory at 
Alvarado (California) finally proving successful, 
Claus Spreckels established a beet sugar factory at 
Watsonville, Cal., in 1888. The Oxnards became 
prominent in the industry at the same time and 
built their first factory at Grand Island, Neb., in 
1889 90. Declining prices of other produce forced 
the sugar beet to the front. The industry was 
persistently advocated by one or two leading agri- 
cultural journals. Many farmers and Experiment 
Stations, also the United States Department of 
Agriculture, tested the crop, and the result was the 
McKinley bounty law of 1890. Factories were at 
once built at Norfolk, Neb.; Lehi, Utah; Chino, 
Cal., and great enterprises for further and vast de- 
velopment of the industry were under way when 
Democratic victory in the national elections of 1892 
stopped all enterprise by insuring an overturn of 
government policy toward sugar. 








MAP SHOWING POSSIBLE BEET SUGAR AND CANE SUGAR 
AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES, 







































INTO SLUICEWAYS TO BE CARRIED BY 


BEETS 
WATER TO FACTORY, ALVARADO, CALIFORNIA. 


SHOVELING 


Existing factories employed the best machinery 
and encouraged the best methods in culture, so that 
the production of beet sugar in the United States 
rose from 5,000 tons in 1891 to 20,000 tons in 1894, 
and 40,000 tons in 1896. These practical results, 
and the outcome of a remarkable amount of work 
done by the State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and by the United States Department of, Agricul- 
ture, created a public sentiment favorable to the 
development of our domestic sugar industry, to 
which in no small measure was due the election of 


President McKinley. 
EFFECT OF THE M’KINLEY AND WILSON TARIFFS. 


Tt will be seen that the bounty act started what 
would have been a decided **‘ boom” in America’s 
sugar industry but for the Wilson tariff of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, which was foreshadowed by the 
elections of 1892, yet the free admission of foreign 
sugar under the McKinley tariff was an economic 
error second only to the utter folly of free admis- 
sion of sugar from Hawaii since 1876. Before 
favoring free sugar seven years ago, the Washing- 
ton administration was assured by the German 
government that such a policy on the part of the 
United States would be followed by the abolition 
of state aid to Europe’s beet sugar industry, and 
that Germany would lead off in this reform. The 
moment this country was opened to free sugar, 
however, the whole sugar producing world entered 
upon a mad scramble for this market. Germany, 
France and other European nations added to their 
direct subsidies and export bounties, and enor- 
mously increased the production of sugar. The Wil- 
son tariff would have been a damper on this policy 
abroad, but the Cuban war afforded another stim- 
ulus, and the decline of about 1,000,000 tons in 
Cuba’s annual sugar export was more than made 
up by the extraordinary increase in European beet 
fields and in the cane plantations of Hawaii, the 
Orient, China and Egypt. 
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THE DINGLEY BILL TO THE RESCUE. 

It was shown during the hearings on the Dingley 
bill, in December last, that *‘it required every 
pound of wheat and flour exported by the United 
States during the fiscal year 1896 to pay for the 
sugar imported.’’ That for the past fifteen years 
the imports of sugar had averaged nearly $100,000,- 
000 annually. That reasonable protection against 
highly fostered foreign sugar was the one thing 
needed to enable this country to produce its own 
sugar. That the agricultural and scientific prob- 
lems involved had been so far solved that it was 
only necessary to insure the American market to 
American sugar in order to induce the speedy de- 
velopment of the industry, especially as American 
machine shops and engineers were abundantly able 
to equip and operate the sugar factories needed. 
The Dingley rates did not give quite as much as 
was felt to be necessary for the best interests of 
agriculture, and indorsed a continuance of Hawaii’s 
unfair and unjust competition; but they heavily re- 
duced the trust’s special favors and were generally 
recognized as an attempt in good faith to give 
farmers a reasonable chance, with due regard to 
consumers’ interests. 

THE SENATE'S SUGAR SCHEDULE. 

The changes made in the sugar schedule by the 
Senate Finance Committee bear on their face evi- 
dences that should and will cause their rejection. 
As a concession to agriculture the Senate bill in- 
creases the duties on raw sugar, but so slightly as 
to be of little practical benefit. The bill points to 
abrogation of Hawaiian reciprocity, but this was 
admittedly a subterfuge to capture Senator Jones’ 
vote. Free admission of sugar machinery for two 
years was inserted at Mr. Spreckels’ request, as it 
would save him large sums upon the plant for the 
biggest beet sugar factory in the world, that he is 
now building at Salinas, Cal. The vicious feature 
of the Senate bill lies in the extraordinary favors 
guaranteed to the sugar trust, and the complication 











INTERIOR OF BEET SUGAR FACTORY AT GRAND ISLAND, 
NEBRASKA. 
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of phraseology and rates by which it is sought to 
befog the public upon this point while the bill is 
pending. . 

WHAT THE FARMERS WANT. 

Our farmers wage no war upon sugar refining as 
an industry, but they want a policy that will so 
commend itself to the sober popular judgment as 
to stand for a period of years. They would be con- 
tent with the Dingley schedule if the duty of 1 cent 
per pound began on sugar testing 73 degrees by 
the polariscope, so as to stand at 14g cents per 
pound on the product of domestic cane and beet 
sugar factories which averages 90 degrees test; the 
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CHINO VALLEY BEET SUGAR FACTORY, LOS ANGELES CO., 
CALIFORNIA. 


Dingley rate on this grade is now 1.45 cents. Let 
the rest of the Dingley schedule stand, except to 
strike out continuance of Hawaiian treaty, and the 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent. discount on “‘ reciprocity ”* 
sugar. Then all raw sugar imported would pay a 
duty of 11g cents (varying as to test), and refined 14 
cent additional. This would encourage our domestic 
industry; it isa simple proposition, the law could 
not be evaded, and the rights of consumers would 
be jealously taken care of. This plan is favored by 
both sugar cane and sugar beet growers, and pos- 
sesses the further advantage that it would command 
a majority in the Senate and House. This plan is 
also close to the basis advocated by the sugar trade 
for both revenue and protection. 


PROBABLE EFFECT OF THIS POLICY. 


Numerous large factories would be established in 
time to work up the 1898 crop of beets and cane; it 
is too late to affect this year’s crop. Farmers are 
so eager to grow beets at $4 per ton that the agri- 
cultural question involved is no longer the uncer- 
tainty it was formerly, when factories could not get 
the beets. Conservative judgment is that with fa- 
vorable seasons the United States sugar product 
would jump from less than 300,000 tons last year to 
500,000 tons in 1898, and 800,000 tons the next year, 
while the crop of 1900 should make nearly 1,000,000 
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tons, or half this nation’s consumption. Further 
development would be governed by prices, but the 
close of the first decade of the new century should 
see this nation producing the bulk of the sugar it 
consumes. 

Nor does such development mean enhanced cost 
to consumers. European sugar will cut prices in 
the vain attempt to hold this market, and with an 
increasing domestic supply, competition at home and 
abroad will prevent any marked increase in prices. 
It is shown that even with a duty of 2 cents per 
pound the averaye selling price of vacuum-pan 
Louisiana sugar would be fully 1 cent below the 
price under that duty prior to 1890. The consum- 
ers’ price, around 5 cents per pound, should not be 
materially affected. The proposed duty in tne 
United States on raw sugar and approximate retail 
prices compare with Europe as follows: 


——In cents per pound.—— 
Retail 
prices, 

oes. 


Duty on raw 
sugar, standard 
Countries. 
United States 
Germany 


PAST AND FUTURE CHANGES IN THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


European countries impose a heavy tax on sugar 
consumed at home in order to raise the $25,000,000 
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_ BEET SUGAR FACTORY NEAR LEHI CITY, UTAH (WITH BEET 


FIELDS IN FOREGROUND). 


they pay annuaily in subsidies to promote their ex- 
port trade in sugar. This and prohibitive tariffs 
account for the high prices abroad. But our plan 
of countervailing duties equal to foreign export boun- 
ties neutralizes the advantage heretofore enjoyed 
in this market by export bounty sugars. By this 
artificial stimulus, aided by science to a degree 
that is a wonder and delight, Europe has nearly 
doubled her beet sugar product since 1880, until it 
is now about 5, 000,000 long tons annually. The 
world’s cane sugar supply, including Cuba in a nor- 
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mal state, has grown only half as fast of late years, 
and is now about 3,000,000 tons. It is quite likely 
that this year’s production of sugar from beets will 
be twice as great as from cane, whereas conditions 
were just the reverse about twenty-five years ago. 
This accounts for United States imports of sugar 
from Europe increasing from 150,000 tons four years 
ago to 550,000 tons last-year, meanwhile decreasing 
one-half from ‘‘ the countries to the south of us ”’ 
—from 1,300,000 tons in 1892 to 700,000 last year. 




















RECEIVING BEETS BY RAIL AT THE BEET SUGAR FACTORY, 
NORFOLK, NEBRASKA, 


Indeed, only the yellow races have been able to 
hold their own against Europe’s highly subsidized 
beet sugar industry. Yet so quietly has this appli- 
cation gone on of degraded labor to the sugar cane 
that it is astonishing to find United States imports 
of sugar from Hawaii, the Orient and Egypt 
jumped from about 250,000 tons in 1892 to 700,000 
tons last year. The Sandwich Islands’ product has 
nearly doubled in the four years, during which so 
enormous has been their importation of coolie or 
yellow labor that Chinese and Japanese now com- 
prise more than half the male population. This re- 
sult has been fostered by our treaty of reciprocity 
with Hawaii, under which that sugar has had free 
admission to this market since 1876. While we 
have thus remitted over $61,000,000 in duties on her 
sugar —practically amounting to a direct bounty of 
this sum to a few of her planters at the expense of 
the United States Treasury and the retarding of our 
domestic sugar industry—we have also paid the 
islands $140,000,000 for sugar, while they have taken 
but $56,000,000 worth of our exports. Such an abso- 
lutely one-sided and illog'cal treaty was never be- 
fore maintained by a government of reputed sanity. 


WHAT A SUPPLY OF DOMESTIC SUGAR MEANS TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


. First and most important, it means a new and 
profitable crop for American farmers, occupying 
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many thousands of acres, and yielding a net profit 
of $10 to $25 per acre after paying in cash all ex- 
penses of the crop. Contrast this with profits of 10 
cents to $1 per acre on corn and wheat, though 
many farmers deny that even this small margin of 
profit exists on these grain crops. The expense in 
beet culture is mostly labor. Ard this labor is 
largely a class that is now unemployed—children, 
unskilled help, etc. An immense army of laborers 
and workers would be required to man the sugar 
factories, machine shops, foundries, transportation 
and other industries needed to build and operate 
the hundreds of big plants that wili be required to 
make this sugar. It will take some $250,000,000 
of capital to equip these sugar factories. The 
$100,000,000 now sent abroad each year for im- 
ported sugar will then go into the pockets of the 
farmers, laborers and capitalists engaged in our 
domestic sugar industry. The indirect benefits ac- 
cruing to people in other branches of farming and 
business will be correspondingly great, while the 
industry is too widespread to be manipulated by 
any trust. It would also help to solve the money 
problem to keep at home the vast sums that now 
go abroad for sugar. Moreover, America’s sugar 
trade increases about 6 per cent. annually, so that 
its present enormous proportions will be doubled 
ere many years. 


NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT. 


Results already achieved in field and factory on 
a commercial scale during the past six years, to say 
nothing of many thousands of farm and laboratory 
tests, demonstrate beyond question two things: (1) 

















CHINO VALLEY BEET SUGAR FACTORY, 


That the sugar beet can be grown in profitable 
quantity and quality over a sufficient area in the 
United States to furnish the world’s supply of 
sugar, and (2) that the cane sugar industry can 
also be largely developed. So true is this that it is 
now recognized, by all well informed about this 
new industry, that California, Iowa, Nebraska and 
any one of several other states could alone supply 
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CAFFERY CENTRAL SUGAR CANE FACTORY, NEAR FRANKLIN, 
LOUISIANA. CAPACITY, 100,000 TONS OF CANE PER SEASON, 


the United States with all the sugar she consumes. 
Once firmly established, American genius will so 
improve upon present conditions that in due time 
the United States will be an exporter of sugar. 
For experience has shown that, once established, the 
beet can more than compete with cane. 

No reasonable effort is too great to enable the 
United States to reap the full benefit of a sugar in- 
dustry, herein but imperfectly sketched. To this 
end our farmers are justified in asking as much 
help as Europe has given her beet sugar industry. 
But, authorized as I am to speak for two millions of 
them, let me say that our farmers ask hardly one- 
third as much as Europe has done, and we ask it in 
a form that means no added burden to any of our 
people, but which insures untold benefit to the 
whole nation. And notice is hereby given that the 
administration which fails to heed this patriotic, 
reasonable, sensible and businesslike demand is 
foredoomed to repudiation by an indignant people. 

The differential duty on refined, or the amount of 
special protection to the domestic refiner of im- 
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ported raw sugar, was half a cent per pound in the 
McKinley tariff. 

The Wilson bili apparently reduced this to 4% 
cent, but in practice that law has operated to give 
an average protection to refiners of */:5 of a cent 
plus 1g cent per pound, or *°/;o00 of a cent. In other 
words, refiners were protected $4.25 per one thousand 
pounds in the Wilson law against $5 in the tariff 
of 1899. 

The Dingley bill (also what the farmers want) 
gives a straight and specific 1g cent per pound to re- 
finers. That is to say, the Dingley rate of 1.63 cent 
on 96 degrees test raw sugar is equal to 1.75 cent on 
unrefined sugar polarizing 100 degrees, or of full 
saccharine strength, and when refined 1.875 cent. 
Farmers would concede this 1g cent on refined. 

The trust bitterly opposes cutting down its pres- 
ent protection of nearly 7/1. cent per pound to only 
2/1. cent, as the Dingley bill proposes. The Senate 
bill apparently fixes about this 144 cent, but the 
concealed protection in it is such that on declared 
values of sugar imported last year the Senate rate 
would average about 14 cent, and in some cases 
might reach 1g cent. The schedule is so compli- 
cated that no two sugar experts agree as to its 
effect, and will criticise this exhibit as they do each 
other’s. 

PAST, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE DUTIES ON SUGAR. 

Rates of duties in cents per 


pound and ad valorem. 
Raw sugar, Refined 


Prior to 18°3 
Tariff of 1883 
McKinley law, 1890 
Whilsont tarite, 100s. qo. cece cccee ince 
On declared import values this 
averaged for 1896 per pound 
Dingley bill 
Senate bill 
On average import values of 1896 
this would equal per pound 
Farmers want 


40% + ec. 


: 1.26 
1.63 1.875 
095+35% 1164354 
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THE LARGEST AMERICAN BEET SUGAR FACTORY (operated by Claus Spreckels at Watsonville, California. Capacity, 
1,400 tons of beets in 24 hours). 
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MR. HERBERT MYRICK, EDITOR OF THE “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.”’ 


AN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR. 


HE farmers of the United States have never been 
indifferent to the advantages that agriculture 

may derive from the favoring influences of govern- 
ment. But, if possible, they are at the present time 
even more keenly alive than ever before to questions 
of public policy as related to their prosperity. The 
two great problems of the tariff readjustment, now 
under discussion at Washington, have to do with 
wool and sugar, and the interests of the farmers of 
the interior are likely to prove the determining con- 
sideration in the settlement of both those tariff 
schedules. The farmers have become greatly in- 
terested in the question of sugar because they are 
convinced, by the experience of Europe and by the 
results attained tentatively in the United States, 
that this country, instead of importing the greater 
part of the sugar consumed by Americans, can ex- 
tract it from beets grown upon our own soil. One 
of the foremost advocates of the development of 
this new crop for American farmers is a gentle- 
man who has within a few weeks published a book 
on the sugar industry as related to the United 
States, and who has constantly advocated the de- 


velopment of the American production of sugar in 
the agricultural journals which he conducts. 

Mr. Herbert Myrick, to whom we refer, con- 
tributes an article on the sugar question, which we 
have pleasure in publishing elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the REVIEW. As his portrait would show, 
he is still a young man, but he has made a place in 
journalism and has gained influence through the 
exercise of native energy and a rare talent for or- 
ganization. His points of view are always thor- 
oughly practical. He has already won some notable 
victories for his great farmer constituency. One 
of his successful achievements was the reorganiza- 
tion of the “‘ Five States Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion,’’ made up of the thousands of farmers who send 
milk to the Greater New York. What he had done 
for dairy farmers tributary to this great centre, he 
also helped to accomplish among New England 
farmers, where improved organization has heen 
decidedly advantageous to a host of people whose 
income is largely derived from dairy products. The 
dairymen and milk shippers of Chicago and other 
Western centres have in like manner been indebted 
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to Mr. Myrick for aid in the work of organization. 
Four allied agricultural papers are edited or con- 
ducted by Mr. Myrick—namely, the American Agri. 
culturist, the Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago, the 
New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. (these 
two last named being respectively the Eastern and 
Western editions of the American Agriculturist), 
’ and the Farm and Home, a semi monthly peri- 
™Aical. They have all been fora long time ardently 
ed to the promotion of the country’s agricul 
experiment stations, the scientific work of the 
agricultural colleges, the farmers’ institutes, 
armers’ club movement, the Grange move- 

t, andall kinds of co operative and associative 

ort for.the improvement of agricultural knowl- 
edge and methods, and for the consolidation of the 
farmers’ influence for the securing of favorable 
“laws. These movements have in a good many in- 
stances turned the scale in state politics. In Mas- 
sachusetts Mr. Myrick led in the protracted contest 
for legislation to protect genuine butter against 
oleomargarine and other imitations. Besides his 
constant work for the American Agriculturist, he 
has published various books and brochures, chiefly 
relating to questions that concern the farmers. One 
of these is on ‘‘ Co-operation Among Farmers,’’ one 
on the culture, marketing and manufacture of to- 
bacco leaf, and the latest is his very timely book on 
the sugar question. Mr. Myrick organized the 


‘* American Sugar Growers’ Association,’’ of which 
he is secretary. This organization has done per- 
haps more than anything else to awaken the exist- 
ing interest among farmers in the possibility of the 
home production of a great sugar crop. 

The editor of the American Agriculturist is the 
veritable embodiment of those traits that from the 
European standpoint mark the genuine American. 
As a child he imbibed the New England spirit of 
thrift and industry, and a special interest in horti- 
culture. Asa lad, he was a Colorado pioneer with 
a wonderful variety of experiences in the far West, 
including the mastery of the printers’ trade and ex- 
perience in newspaper work. He then farmed in 
the East, worked his way through the Massachu- 
setts agricultural college, and since 1879 has been in 
agricultural journalism. Besides being editor of 
the journals mentioned. he is president of Orange 
Judd Co., and also of Phelps Publishing Co., and 
extensively interested in manufacturing enterprises 
and civic affairs. He is interested in educational 
progress, holds advanced views in economics— 
tempered by good business judgment—is a firm be- 
liever in co-operation and optimistic as to the results 
of the social and domestic evolution that is usher- 
ing in the twentieth century. Mr. Myrick has so- 
journed in almost every state and territory of the 
United States and traveled much in England and on 
the Continent. 
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BY W. T. STEAD. 


She Victorian era has been notable chiefly for 

the development to their full fruition of 
things that were begun before the Queen came to 
the throne. The British Empire in India, in Aus- 
tralia and in South Africa was founded by her 
predecessors. The dominion of the sea was won at 
Trafalgar. The peace of Europe was established 
at Waterloo. The manufacturing supremacy of 
England was the envy of the world when George 
the Third was king. Even the most distinctive and 
notable characteristic of the Victorian era had its 
beginnings before the reign. The first public rail- 
way worked by a locomotive—that between Stock- 
ton and Darlington—was opened in 1825, a dozen 
years before Her Majesty’s accession. The steam- 
ship, like the locomotive, appeared before the Vic- 
torian era, and the telegraph just succeeded in an- 
ticipating the beginning of the reign. In politics 
the three great dominating tendencies of the reign 
had all manifested themselves before 1836. The 
emancipation of the Catholics and the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts had definitely settled 
the drift of legislation. The modern state, it was 


then decided, must be color-blind to sect—as some 
day it will be color-blind as to sex. ‘The Reform act 
of 1832 cast the die in favor of democracy. The sub- 
sequent Reform bills, which were debated for half 
a century and more, were but the corollaries of the 
first Reform act. And the third great feature of 
the reign, the establishment of representative local 
governing bodies, was as clearly indicated by the 
Municipal Corporations act of William the Fourth, 
which was the direct projenitor of all the measures 
that followed, from those established by the school 
boards and county councils down to the Parish 
Councils act of the other day. Even national edu- 
cation had its first feeble beginning before the pres- 
ent reign. The crusade against slavery was prac- 
tically triumphant. So we might go on to any ex- 
tent, if, pnffed up by the fanfaronade of the great 
jubilee, we were to forget the fathers who begat 
us, and in the joy over our own harvest home we 
were to ignore those who did the ploughing and the 
sowing long ago. Having, however, thus paid our 
tribute to the mighty men of old and those into 
whose labors we have entered, we are free to dwell 
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THE QUEEN ON HER RECENT VISIT TO THE RIVIERA 
(WELCOMED BY PRESIDENT FAURE). 


in the complacent satisfaction over the triumphs 
of the sixty years. 

The pessimist of to-day will doubtles sneer that 
our boasted material progress has been toward a 
plutocracy protected by police. 

But what answer would be made by a Rip Van 
Winkle, awakened to a survey of our times froma 
slumber of sixty years. ‘‘ Progress,’’ answers 
Rip, “of which the most marvelous symptom is 
the taxing of the plutocrat to pay for the police of 
the people. Police! there is a whole world of sig- 
nificance in the word. The old constables who, in 
their long white overcoats, went their rounds cry- 
ing the hour and the weather : what were they to 
these helmetted guardians of the health, the morals, 
the safety and the comfort of the people? If I 
wanted one proof more than another of the benefi- 
cent transformation wrought since I slept it would 
be in the evolution of the police. They are the 
secular clergy of a democratic age. They are the 
truncheoned knights of patrol, who are maintained 
at the cost of the state for the defense of the poor. 
The policeman, whether helmetted on his beat in 
this great city, or in a red jacket keeping the 
Queen’s peace among the hundreds of millions in 
India ; whether. acting’as inspector of mines and 
factories ; whether he:is enforcing attendance of 
children at school or preventing the adulteration of 
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food and drink—he is the typical figure of the good 
Queen’s reign. Humanity will not say of her she 
annexed Burmah and conquered the Punjaub, or 
even that she colonized Australia and carried the 
red line of British Empire to the north of the Zam- 
besi. Neither will the great triumph of the reign 
be the thousand millions spent on railways, the link- 
ing of continents by the cable. the uniting of seas 
by the severing of isthmuses. The supreme tribute 
which history will render to the reign is that to the 
Victorian era the world owes the evolution of the 
policeman as tribune of the people, protector of 
the poor, the sworn knight-defender of the law, 
which is the security for the liberties of all, and 
especially of those who are poor and helpless and 
have no other champion. 

‘*No, my friend,’’ says Rip, waxing eloquent ; 
‘the transformation of the policeman from a inere 
thief-taker into a peripatetic embodiment of jus- 
tice and mercy, and helpful protection of the weak 
against the strong, of the poor against the rich, of 
the peaceful husbandman against the Arab slave- 
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raider, or the robbers of the hills, is an achievement 
worthy to rank side by side with the creations of 
the Knight Templars or the foundation of the great 
religious orders of the middle ages. Some day 
we shall see women also on the beat, and the evo- 
lution of the force will be complete. 

‘“** A little child shall lead them.’ And the re- 
gard shown for little children is the best gauge of 
the civilization of the state. When I fell asleep 
the child was as dirt beneath the feet of brute 
strength or greedy wealth. They could be worked 
to death in factories or in mines before they were 
eight years of age. England, passionate for the 
liberty of black men abroad, allowed its own infants 
to be ground to death by an accursed system of slav- 
ery at home. No one cared for them, no one edu- 
cated them. No one shielded them from torture 
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or avenged them when they were done to death. 
Now all is changed. They are emancipated from 
labor until they are twelve; they are protected by 
stringent regulation and constant inspection ; their 
schools stand like palaces in the midst of dingy 
streets, playgrounds are provided, a whole literature 
has been created for them, and behind all the ma- 
chinery of the law stands the Avenging Angel of 
tortured childhood—that good man, Benjamin 
Waugh, whose acquaintance I have been proud to 
make, for he is one of those men whose presence 
makes one’s life sweeter and purer. And education ! 
Ten millions a year for the teaching of the children 
is a tolerable testimony to the sovereignty of the 
child. 

‘“* And as with the child so with woman. The 
sixty years has arrived. She is no longer a mere 
appendage to man. She is an entity who counts. 
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Without losing an iota of her feminine charm, she 
has acquired a superior stature, and. has added to 
the fascination of the woman the strength and rea- 
son of the man. The Queen’s example of sixty 
years has not been thrown away. As she purified 
her court by the mere magic of her presence, so 
her female subjects, entering into every department 
of life, have exercised the same gracious influence. 
Already enfranchised municipally, and welcomed to 
sit as equals with men on every administrative 
board, the justice of their claim to full citizenship 
has been affirmed by the House of Commons, whose 
portals early in next century will open to receive. 
their representatives. In the playing-field and the 
park, on the cycle and the street, on the platform, 
in business, in hospital and at the university, I now 
see woman and man where formerly I saw man 
alone. It marks the achievement in two genera- 
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tions of greater advance than had been previously 
made in a millennium. 

‘‘When I went to sleep England was seething 
with revolutionary discontent. The working man 
had neither liberty nor privilege. He was often 
out of work. His wages were only half what they 
are to-day, while everything he used was made 
artificially dear. He had no vote in the state, no 
stake in the country. If he combined to defend his 
slender rights he was prosecuted under the combi- 
nation laws. If he took the air in St. James’ Park 
in his working clothes, he was prosecuted as a tres- 
passer. The streets, the poor man’s only drawing- 
room, were foul with garbage and feculent with 
sewage. The water he drank was fed from the 
drainings of churchyards. He had no books, no 
newspapers, no libraries, no baths, no parks, no 
clubs. When driven by misery into crime he was 
transported or hanged. When broken down by ill- 


health or disease he was thrust into the workhouse. 
There were no schools for his children, no Saturday 
half. holiday for himself. 

‘*To day, the poor man gets more for his penny 
than sixty years ago the rich man could buy fora 
shilling. Another strange thing is, that while each 
penny goes twice as far, he has twice as many pen- 
nies. And he has all London-~and such a London, 
a city of glory and of splendor to what it used to 
.be—as his own backyard, with its museums, its 
libraries, its art galleries, as free as air. There are 
baths and washhouses in every district, and schools 
at almost every door. He is free of the parks as if 
they were his own demesnes. He has his clubs, his 
trades unions, his benefit societies. To-day the vote 
is the sceptre of the people, and he votes for every-. 
thing. He has far more constant work and much 
higher wages, with cheap bread, cheap sugar and 
cheap tea. A far better education than the middle 
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class could buy for love or money is provided free 
by the state. He has shortened hours of labor, 
bank holidays, and half day on Saturday. The hos- 
pitals provide him with free medicine, the work- 
houses. with free shelter in distress. The streets 
are swept and cleaned, clean water is laid to every 
house, and the magnificent drainage system carries 
off all the sewage. All that is new since I fell 
asleep. 

‘* He has a better house to live in, acleaner street 
to walk in and a pleasanter park to play in. A 
halfpenny post-card will carry his message from 
Land’s End to John o’Groat’s, a halfpenny paper 
will bring the news of the world to the door, and 
a workman’s ticket will carry him to and from his 
work at less than a halfpenny a mile. For a penny 
he can buy the best books in the language, and 
without even a penny the reading room and free 
library afford him access to all the books and papers 


of the day. Why, the whole world has become a 
kind of free university and museum for the com- 
mon people. For sixpence the lightning will carry 
his message anywhere in the United Kingdom in 
the twinkling of an eye, and for another sixpence 
the sun will take his portrait in a flash of light. 
None of these things were possible sixty years ago.”’ 

‘*The poor are still with us all the same,’’ says 
young Rip the pessimist. ‘‘I see we have 800,000 
paupers on the roll, and vice and crime continue. 
Why, last year there were no fewer than 13,000 per- 
sons committed for trial in England and Wales 
alone, and I was reading only the other day that 
there are nearly 5,000 convicts in our prisons.”’ 

‘* How many did you say,”’ asked Rip—*‘ 50,000 ?”’ 

** Good heaven ! no !—5,000.’’ 

“Tt was 50,000 in my time, with only half the 
population. One in 360 was the figure then, and 
only one in 7,000 to-day. And the committals ! 
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We have awakened to a sense of the antiquity of 
our lineage, and we are beginning to discern some- 
what of the massy foundations upon which long 
geons since was based the evolutionary process, of 
which the man of to-day represents the most ad- 
vanced but by no means the complete result. The 
Elizabethan age owed much of its stimulus and in- 
spiration to the discoverey of another world across 
the Atlantic. But what were all the discoveries of 
Columbus or the conquests of Pizarro and Cortez 
compared with the rapid unfolding of the marvel- 
ous records of the eternity of past time with which 
we have been familiarized by the researches of the 
biologist, the reading of the book of geology and 
the patient digging of the archeologist ? 

There are some who imagine that the Victorian 
age has been destructive of the belief in miracles. 
In reality it, more than any other since the world 
began, has brought home to the average man the 
stupendous miracle of the world. They call it a 
pees : materialist age, which has chained the soul of man 
WINDSOR CASTLE, THE CHIEF SEAT OF BRITISH ROYALTY. ° a 

to inert matter. But almost before the reproach is 
ae 7 heard science proclaims that there is no such thing 
One in 780 was our average then; now it is about one : A : 
ep aais ei as inert matter, that every atom is alive, and that 
in 2,500. And your paupers! You talk of 800,000. : : 

: : ae our mortal bodies are vast composite conglomera- 

Why, in my time there were over a million. The : ‘on : i 
‘ gets Eons tions of living organisms, upon whose pitched bat- 
ratio has fallen from one in 16 to one in 36. f ; é 
ees as ae tles in our veins depend our health or our disease. 
But now I must dismiss Rip Van Winkle, and : j 
; : : To take but one instance. Imagine all that we un- 
attempt to form a sober, prosaic estimate of the 2 
: : : : derstand by the word microbe, and then recall the 
leading features of the Victorian reign. , ‘ 
4a ; : fact that the microbe was practically unknown 

The one supreme characteristic of the Victorian 

: nate when the Queen came to the throne. In a very 
reign has been the progress which it has made to- : , : 

ae : special fashion science has revealed to us a new 
ward admitting all the people, rich and poor, male ie : 
: : heaven and a new earth, infinitely marvelous, tes- 
and female, noble and plebeian, Anglican and Non- eae is A e 
é : tifying to an understanding so vast that the mind 
comformist, Catholic and Jew, to a full and equal f b pase find i Behind 
hare in all that is going at home or abroad. The pig CORRS DF SARE SN SSS. ~~ 
: “ le have at 1: t hoon wdvatieed to enter ‘aud it each discovery that advances our knowledge, the 
ed * ast ” A 7. 08 are hahah . i bj m 4 infinite unknown indefinitely recedes. We weigh 
inheritance. nd a spacious inheritance it is, and 4h stars. analyze their composition in the spectro. 
one that has expanded every day since the reign 
began. 

That which at the beginning of the reign was the 
rare privilege and possession of a few has now been 
conferred upon the many, and that in no mean 
measure; but like the loaves and fishes it has multi- 
plied even when in the act of distribution. This is 
true in many ways, some of which are but seldom 
realized. Take, for instance, the familiar boast 
that we are ‘‘ heirs of all the ages.’”? Contrast the 
meaning of that hackneyed phrase in 1836 and in 
1897. What did all the ages mean to the ordinary 
man in the street when the Queen came to the 
threne? They meant a period of 5,840 years, of 
which 4,004 spanned the interval between the Crea- 
tion and the coming of Christ. What do they mean 
to-day ? What marvelous shifting of the perspec- 
tive. What unmeasurable receding of distance, as 
geons and sons unfurl behind us in the infinity of 
past time, and we realize that at the 4,004 B.C. date 
with which our grandfathers begun the chronology 
of the world, the world was millions of years old, 
and that man had already behind him scores, per- DOWNING STREET, THE GOVERNING CENTRE OF THE 
haps hundreds of thousands, of years of history. EMPIRE. 
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scope; we photograph the moon, and make maps of 
the canals of Mars. But far more stupendous are 
the discoveries that have been made not in the in- 
finitely distant abysses of space, but in the infini- 
tesimally small molecules which are all around. 
Science has sent its Réntgen ray through the dark- 
ened veil, and revealed the Invisible, and summoned 
all men to enjoy it as their inheritance. 

But it is not merely the past and the invisible 
unknown that have become the inheritance of the 
nation at large. The one great aim and trend of 
the life of Britain during the reign has been the 
struggle to level up, to share round, to admit every- 
body. We have struggled not unsuccessfully to 
democratize everything, to throw down all the 
walls of privilege, to burst open all the locked doors 
of monopoly. It is to the stoutest conservatives of 
our time almost inconceivable that rational beings 
could ever have defended the system which pre- 
vailed in Britain sixty years ago. To jealously pre- 
serve for the exclusive use of a favored few the in- 
heritance which is now thrown open to all seemed 
to many excellent and worthy people, sixty years 
ago, the last word of political wisdom. Wherever 
we might turn, there was the warning board of 
privilege warning off the common people. When- 
ever a right was conceded, it was fenced in with 
limitations that robbed it of its value. The right to 
appointments in the army, navy and civil service 
was practically in the hands of a small and exclu- 
sive section of the population. At the universities, 
barriers of tests devised in the interests of a monop- 
olizing sect deprived Nonconformists of their share 
in the educational endowments of the nation. The 
right to be elected was recognized, but it was 
linked with the demand for a property qualifica- 
tion, deliberately designed to shut poor men out 
of the work of legislation and administration. The 
right to vote was reluctantly conceded, but only on 
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condition that the vote should be exercised under 
conditions which placed the voter at the mercy of 
his landlord or employer. So it was all round. 
Trade was crippled by a tariff designed to protect 
the few at the expense of the many. What with 
navigation laws, paper duty, taxes on knowledge 
and taxes on food, the whole national and Imperial 
machine was run in the interests of a handful to be 
counted by the thousand while the millions were 
left out in the cold. 

Now the Victorian reign has changed all that. 
The process is not yet complete. But it has made 
sufficient progress to enable us to feel that already 
the people has entered upon its heritage. And not 


- this nation only. To our hospitable shores, to our 


vast colonies, the whole human race is as free to 
come, to settle, to buy or to sell as any Englishman 
of us all. Whereas other nations have fought and 
still fight for possessions in order that they may 
munopolize them for their own citizens, the policy 
of the Victorian reign has been exactly the reverse. 
Whatever we have we share. Everywhere under 
our flag all men trade on equal terms, and settle 
and found homes without questions asked as to their 
religion or nationality. It is this circumstance 
which gives us the second vote of every other nation 
whenever the question of ownership comes up. 
Each power that finds its own claims inadmissible 
sooner prefers to see the land occupied by Britain 
than by any one else. For what Britain holds is 
held for all the world, whereas France, Germany 
or Russia hold their markets for themselves alone. 
Hence to her is fulfilled the promise, ‘‘ Give, and it 
shall be given to you, heaped up, pressed down, run- 
ning over.’’ 

This entering of the people into their heritage 
has been accompanied by many striking features. 
The first and the most conspicuous has been that 
they have entered into the world and possessed it. 
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THE GROWTH OF EMPIRE IN SIXTY YEARS. 


In the last sixty years there have streamed to the 
uttermosi ends of the world over nine millions who 
were born in these islands in the Northern Sea. A 
population twice as great as that even of mighty 
London, nearly equal to the whole population of 
Ireland and Scotland, has taken ship from these 
shores for homes in other lands. More than one half 
found shelter under the Stars and Stripes. But 
wherever they wandered they carried with them 
the kindly English speech, the principles of English 
liberty, the respect of the English for law if so be 
it be by themselves made and determined. And 
while this vast overflow of the surplus of the Eng- 
lish cradle has been streaming southward and west- 
ward night and day, year in and year out, all 
these long years, the Empire has been strengthen- 
ing its stake and strengthening its cords to make 
room for the new comers. We have added in this 
reign to the Empire 275,000 square miles—a terri- 
tory larger than Austria ; in India, 80,000 square 
miles—a space as vast as Great Britain ; in the rest 
of Asia, 200,000 square miles —a region as large as 
Germany ; in South Africa and in West and East 
Africa, 1,000,000 square miles—or about half the 
extent of European Russia. To-day our possessions 
in North America and:in Australasia cover one- 
ninth of the earth’s dry land. The population of 
Canada has sprung from one million to nearly six ; 


(See opposite page.) 


of Australia from 175,000 to four millions and a 
half. To-day our flag flies as Queen of the Seven 
Seas, and over all that is best and richest of the 
non-European continents. 

This expansion of England, which has covered 
the world with our outposts and our colonies, has 
been followed of late years by a reflex action. In 
the early years of the reign the sentiment of race 
was weak, the pride of Empire was slight. We 
contemplated with complacency the severance of 
the delicate bonds that united the colonies to the 
motherland. From the Franco-German war, which 
unified Germany and reminded the world as by a 
thunderpeal of the importance of race unity, we 
may date the rising of the tide of that loyalty of 
Greater Britain which has not even yet attained 
high water mark. Hence the Victorian era has wit- 
nessed two great movements, one the complement of 
the other—the dispersion of the race over the sur- 
face of the globe, followed after a time by a sud- 
den revival of the sense of race unity, the practical 
realization of which has been rendered possible by 
the shrinkage of the world 

The master men of the reign have been, not the 
politicians and statesmen, the soldiers and sailors, 
the poets and artists—they have been the engi- 
neers, the shipbuilders, the electricians, the men 
who have yoked the thunderbolts of Jupiter to the 
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hammer of Vulcan, and have usurped the authority 
of Neptune over the waves at the same time they 
have outstripped the herald Mercury by the speed of 
their dispatches. The steam engine, the steamship 
and the electric wire have, in sixty years, effected 
a more revolutionary change in the conceptions of 
distance than all the millenniums that have passed 
since the stone age. When the Queen ascended 
the throne the United States were six times further 
away than they are to-day. India was forty days 
distant instead of fourteen, Australia six months 
instead of six weeks. While this shrinkage has 
been made a practical reality for all manner of 
brute substances, a much more rapid and total con- 
quest of space and time has been effected in the 
exchange of thought and knowledge. The cables 
have enabled us to beat the sun, to deliver mes- 
sages in London hours by the clock before they 
started from India. To-day, all news of importance 
is practically reported simultaneously all over the 
whole world. Our steamships bridge every sea, 
our cables link every continent, and commerce, 
that spider of the planet, despite the temporary 
hindrance of protective tariffs, is weaving all the 
nations of the world into one vast web, and the 
home and nest and central abode of that spider is 
the country and capital of our Queen. 

The age of the engineer coincided with’ the era 
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of free-trade. Tne more closely the history of the 
reign is scrutinized the more vividly will be seen 
to stand out in immense relief the enormous signifi- 
cance of free trade. Down to 1842 there seemed 
no reason to believe that the Queen's reign 
would be prosperous. Things were in a bad way. 
Business was depressed, there were deficits at the 
Treasury, and the rate of pauperism was nearly 
four times as high in proportion to population as 
it is to-day. The prisons were full, the factories 
were empty, and the condition-of-England ques- 
tion, as Carlyle called it, was serious indeed. But 
after free trade the whole scene changed as by 
magic. Surpluses replaced deficits, business im- 
proved by leaps and bounds. England became the 
emporium of the world. Our annual exports and 
imports rose from £140,000,000 in 1837 to nearly £700,- 
000,000 in the nineties. The Income Tax penny, 
which when it was first levied only drew £700,000, 
now yields £2,250,000. Probate was paid on £50,- 
000,000 in 1838 ; it had mounted up to £164,000,000 
in 1894. England has become the creditor of the 
world. 

Closely connected with the free trade movement 
there was the rise, triumph and decay of the Man- 
chester school of laissez faire. Cobden in his day 
did good work, cleared away much rubbish, and 
secured national recognition for many sound prin- 
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ciples. The idea that to buy in the cheapest mar- 
kets and sell in the dearest sums up the whole duty 
of nations was never preached by Cobden in this 
naked simplicity of explicit assertion. But it was 
a deduction which some not unnaturally drew from 
the excessive zeal which the Manchester men 
showed in minimizing the action of the state. 
They were in politics what the voluntaries of the 
Anti-State-Church agitation were in religion. As 
the Nonconformist minimized the right of the state 
to interfere in things religious, so the Manchester 
school protested against state intervention in affairs 
secular. They were Administrative Nihilists who 
would fain have reduced the government to zero, 
the natural recoil from a system of administration 
that was clumsy and unjust, and which moreover 
used the-power and influence of the state to in- 
crease the wealth and strengthen the position of a 
privileged minority. From the ultra-negation of 
the Manchester school, the wheel has come round 
in full circle, and as Sir William Harcourt declared, 
** We are all socialists to-day.”’ 

Nothing is more notable in the latter half of the 
Queen’s reign than the growing confidence of all 
classes in the efficiency of local elective bodies. 
The Liberals created the School Board, but the 
County Councils were established by the Conserva- 
tives. Beth have justified the hopes that were en- 
tertained as to their success. Hardly as much can 
be said as yet for the Parish Councils. But the 
great and conspicuous successes of local adminis- 
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tration have been achieved in the large cities. 
The example of Manchester, Glasgow and Birming- 
ham, and the heroic efforts of the London County 
Council, have given new hope and confidence to re- 
formers throughout the English-speaking world. 
Another great success of the reign of which we 
hear little, but which probably comes home to more 
lives than many a much more loudly vaunted 
achievement, has been the creation of the County 
Courts. For fifty years these courts have gradu- 
ally won their way upward until now they have 
succeeded in establishing such a firm hold on pub- 
lic confidence that the natural instinct of every leg- 
islator is to impose every fresh judicial burden upon 
the County Court Judge. 

Wisdom is justified of her children, and the re- 
sult of the measures of reform and of free-trade, car- 
ried in face of the vehement opposition of the old 
Tories who saw in every reform a concession to 
revolution, has been to confer upon the country 
a degree of tranquillity and of content to which the 
world has long been a stranger. The state of 
things at the beginning of the reign can hardly be 
imagined to-day. Sir Theodore Martin, writing of 
the year 1839, says : 

‘*A succession of bad harvests since 1836 had 
sent up the price of provisions to an alarming ex. 
tent, while languishing manufactures and a general 
stagnation of trade had so greatly lowered the 
scale of wages as to make the pressure of high 
prices all but intolerable. The attempted 
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rising at Newport in South Wales in 1839 revealed 
the existence of a widespread organization for the 
establishment by fire and sword of their visionary 
Charter upon the ruins of the Constitution. That 
the apprehensions on. this score were well founded 
was only too clearly shown by the occurrences at 
Bham in July of the same year, which provoked 
from the Duke of 
Wellington in his 
place in Parliament 
the remark that ‘he 
had seen as much of 
war as most men; but 
he had never seen a 
town carried by as- 
sault subjected to 
such violenceas Bham 
had been during an 
hour by its own in- 
habitants.’ ”’ 

Again, writing of 
1842, the same author 
says : 

‘*In the course of 
the year serious in- 
surrections which re- 
quired to be put down 
by military force 
broke out in the iron 
and coal districts of 
Staffordshire and’ 
South Wales, in the 
potteries in Manches- 
ter and elsewhere in 
Lancashire, while 
matters assumed an 
aspect no less serious 
among the stalwart 
and more highly paid 
workers in the coal 
and iron mines of 
Lanark and Renfrew. 
The military force in 
the United Kingdom, 
small at best and re- 
duced to half the 
strength by the numbers required for the mainte- 
nance of peace in Ireland, was taxed to the utter- 
most. Again, in the same year, after Parliament 
was prorogued, disturbances of so alarming a char- 
acter broke out in Lancashire that a Cabinet Coun- 
cil had to be held to decide how to meet the emer- 
gency. 

‘* Disorderly mobs traversed the country, forcing 
their way into mills and manufactories, destroying 
their machinery, and compelling by threats and in- 
timidation those who were willing to work to cease 
working and join in these riotous demonstrations. 
A proclamation against such proceedings was is- 
sued on August 14, and the whole troops that could 
be spared from London, including a regiment of 
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the Guards, were dispatched to Manchester by rail 
at two hours’ notice. There, and also in Burslem 
and Preston, lives were lost, and many wounded 
in the collisions between the military and the 
rioters. The railway communications were threat- 
ened. Stockport, Macclesfield, Bolton and Dudley 
were kept in terror by bands of excited operatives. 
‘The evil spirit,’ Sir 
Robert Peel wrote to 
the Queen, ‘has spread 
into the West Riding 
of Yorkshire ; Hud- 
dersfield has been at- 
tacked by the mob, 
and other towns are 
threatened.’ ”’ 

What a nightmare 
it seems to us now- 
adays to read this 
old-world story. But 
how was the change 
brought about? By 
simply endeavoring 
to treat the people 
with justice, by put- 
ting the people them- 
selves in authority 
and allowing them to 
answer for order. 

The same sound 
principle bore excel- 
lent results in the col- 
onies. Canada was 
in incipient insurrec- 
tion when the Queen 
came to the throne. 
There is no more loyal 
colony under the flag 
to-day. How was the 
transformation effect- 
ed? By conceding to 
the colonists the 
right to govern them- 
selves in their own 
way. The same truth 
was demonstrated in 
Australia. The fact that English-speaking people 
will obey the laws which they themselves have made, 
will respect rulers whom they themselves have 
elected, has, as the converse of the proposition, the 
not less important fact that they will not obey laws 
which they have had no hand in making, and 
they will rebel against a ruler who is not the man 
of their choice. A recognition of the fundamental 
principle that the state is much less likely to come 
to grief by letting the people run the machine 
almost anyhow they. please, than by thwarting 
them by its superior wisdom and greater strength, 
has given us peace at home and enthusiastic loyalty 
in the great self-governing colonies over sea. 

There is one black biot on the Queen’s reign at 
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home and one abroad. The black blot abroad was 
the Crimean war, with its sequele in the Indian 
mutiny, in the Jingo madness of 1878 and the 
Afghan wars. But for the fatal virus of Russo- 
phobia the good Queen’s reign might have been 
unstained by war. As it is, the Crimean war, 
wherein Lord Salisbury’s belated confession, ‘‘ We 
put our money on the wrong horse,’’ was the only 
European war in which we-were engaged. We 
had a narrow escape-—thanks to the Queen—from 
being embroiled with the Federal States of North 
America in 1861, and we had an equally narrow 
escape—also thanks to her Majesty—from being 
drawn into a war with Germany in 1864. 

Again we came near war with Russia in 1876-78, 
from which we were saved by Mr. Gladstone, and 
the late Lord Derby, and Lord Carnarvon. In 1885 
we were within an ace of war with Russia, Mr. 
Gladstone this time being the responsible party ; 
but that also passed by the mercy of Heaven. Of 
other wars in China, Burmah, Persia, India and 
Africa, West and South, and East and North, we 
have had full toll. But most of them have been 
mere wars of police; and although the sum of their 
expenditure both in blood and money has been con- 
siderable, they have been—with the exception of 
the Afghan blunders—followed for the most part 
with solid and satisfactory results. 

The black spot at home is Ireland. There is no 
need for rhetorical exaggeration here. Everything 
that has been said about the rest of the Empire 
needs to be reversed when we come to speak of Ire- 
land. It is the only country where we have obsti- 
nately refused to govern according to the only 
principles in which English-speaking men can be 
governed, and even the only country where the 
population has dwindled, and where a free vote of 
the inhabitants would, if taken to-morrow, lead to 
the immediate hauling down of the Union Jack. If 
the example of England, of Canada and of Austra- 
lia illustrate the advantages of allowing people to 
‘*run the machine as they please,’’ the case of Ire- 
land affords as significant an illustration of the dis- 
astrous results of the opposite policy. Nor does it 
add te our national complacency to know that a 
Royal Commission has recently reported 
that during the Queen’s reign we have ex- 
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A TYPICAL BRITISH PRELATE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 
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tracted from the Cinderella of the Imperial house- 
hold nearly £100,000,000 of taxation in excess of the 
sum with which she could legitimately have been 
saddled. 

Sir Archibald Alison was satirized by Mr. Disraeli 
as @ man who wrote a history in twenty volumes 
proving that Providence was always on the side of 
the Tories. 1 am afraid some of my readers will 
accuse me of surveying the history of the Queen’s 
reign in order to prove that the laws of the uni 
verse operate only to demonstrate Radical principles. 
But facts speak for themselves; and no one 
can deny that the most conspicuous fact 
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A TYPICAL PHILANTHROPIST OF THE REIGN,—LORD 
SHAFTESBURY. 


of contemporary politics is that the Conservatives are 
in power with the strongest majority of recent times 
at their back, and that this is the net outcome of a 
series of reforms each of which was declared in 
turn to deal a fatal blow at the British constitu- 
tion and to throw the door wide open to the forces 
“of outrage and revolution. It is, however, in the 
affairs of the state Church that we find the most 
astounding justification of Liberal principles and 
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the most crushing confutation of Tory prophesies. 
One of the most conspicuous features of the legisla- 
tion of the Victorian era has been the gradual but 
steady removal of religious disabilities. Tests were 
abolished in the universities, Nonconformists were 
permitted to use the national burial grounds, Jews 
were admitted to the House of Commons, Church 
rates were abolished and the Anglican Church in 
Ireland was disestablished and disendowed. Every 
one of these measures was successfully resisted for 
years by the Tories, backed by the majority of the 
clergy, on the ground that they would fatally im- 
pair the Established Church. As long as these 
reforms were not carried, the Liberation Society 
grew and prospered, and began to indulge in hopes 
of its complete success. But no sooner did these 
bills become acts of Parliament than it was discov- 
ered their immediate effect was enormously to 
strengthen the Church and to destroy the very 
foundation of Liberationist influence. There is no 
opponent of the state Church to-day who will not 
admit that the Establishment is stronger than it 
was fifty years ago, and that its increased security 
is chiefly due to the success of its assailants who 
demolished the irritating and indefensible outworks 
by which its position was sought to be defended. 
This brings us by a natural transition to consider 
the change that has come over religion in the reign 
of the Queen. When she ascended the throne the 
state of the Established Church was in many dis- 
tricts a scandal and a disgrace. One of my earliest 
memories is that of hearing a discussion as to 
whether a neighboring rector, familiarly known as 
‘*Drunken Jack ——,’’ was or was not too tipsy 
properly to perform the burial service. In many 
dioceses the Anglican Church was as the valley of 
dry bones in the prophet’s vision. But in the early 
years of the reign there came a wind from Oxford, 
and it breathed upon the dry bones, and so they 
came together and stood up an exceeding great 
multitude. The Catholic revival that is associated 
with the name of Newman did at least this for Eng- 
and, It made Anglicans believe in the Church as 
something other than an ecclesiastical branch of the 
Civil Service. Cardinal Manning used to declare to 
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the day of his death that it is absolutely impossible 
to get the spiritual idea of the Church-of God into 
the head of an English Churchman, so hopelessly 
erastianized is the Anglican mind. If he felt that 
in 1890, it is easy to imagine how much more bit- 
terly the conviction must have been borne in upon 
the earnest disciples of the Catholic revival. A 
genuine spirit of religious enthusiasm lit anew the 
flame of piety in many a parish, and the good works 
that followed were too excel- 
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selves to the helpful works of charity and mercy as 
a way of escape from the battle of the chasubles, 
and the arithmetic of Bishop Colenso. Hence, indi- 
rectly arose the great philanthropic altruistic move- 
ment which is one of the glories of the reign. It 
was a spirit of practical Christianity often uncon- 
scious of its origin which inspired most of the hu- 
manitarian legislation of the latter vears of the reign. 
Tractarianism ran to seed in Ritualism. Dean 
Stanley died and left no suc- 





lent to lose their savor because 
the good vicar held fantastical 
notions about Apostolical suc- 
cession, and believed wondrous 
things as to the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the bibs and tuck- 
ers and other small clothes of 
the English incumbent. 

In Scotland the same spirit 
of revived faith in the spiritu- 
ality of the Church and her 
divine mission led to the great 
secession which founded the 
Free Kirk of Scotland. Noth- 
ing converts men like sacrifice, 
and the spectacle of Chalmers 
in the North and Newman in 
the South shaking off the dust 
of their feet against what they 
considered a heretical or faith- 
less Church, produced a deeper 
effect upon the minds of men 
than all their preachings. 

The Free Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales passed through 
similar experiences. They were 
provoked to a spirit of pious 
emulation by the new spirit 
born of the Catholic revival; and, as competition is 
the soul of business, in things religious as well as in 
things secular, the somewhat leathery conscience of 
John Bull was assailed from opposite quarters with 
appeals the like of which he had not listened to 
since the early days of the great Methodist revival. 

The conflicting enthusiasm of Tractarians and 
Evangelicals, of Old Kirk and Free Kirk, of Angli- 
cans and Dissenters, operated, as might have been 
expected, on the practical nation to which they 
were addressed. Despairing of ascertaining which 
of the excited disputants was right in his view of 
the sacred mysteries, the Man in the Street decided 
that the safest thing for him to do was to try to 
carry out in some practical fashion the teachings 
which were common to all the jarring creeds. This 
tendency was powerfully reinforced by the growth 
in Oxford itself, partly as a reaction against the 
sacerdotal pretensions of the Tractarians, of a 
Broad Church party which had Jowett as its 
hierophant and Stanley as its apostle. Agnosticism 





also asserted itself, and Secularism, and it was with 
genuine relief that men and women betook them 
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; 7 cessor. But our English soil, 
ever fertile in new growths of 
religious enthusiasm, threw up 
two new organizations, which, 
although widely differing in 
object and method, neverthe- 
less both agreed in two points. 
Both demanded something 
more real in the sense of the 
actual supernatural element in 
the affairs of men, and both 
owed their success at the out- 
set largely to women. Mrs. 
Booth, with her husband’s as- 
sistance, founded the Salva- 
tion Army; while Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
established the ‘Theosophical 
Society. -Both organizations 
offend the deepest prejudices 
of the conventional, both aim 
at world-wide dominion, and 
both claim to have communion 
with the invisible world, to 
work miracles, and to he com- 
missioned from on high to 
found a brotherhood to in- 
culeate the true faith. Mrs. 
Booth and Madame Blavatsky have hoth passed 
away, but the mantle of ‘‘H. P. B.”’ has fallen 
upon Mrs. Besant ; while Mrs. Booth’s work is car- 
ried on by the children whom she brought forth, 
dedicated from the womb to the service of the 
Salvation Army. 

The part played by these women in these latter- 
day religious movements recalls another notable 
feature of the Victorian era. The Queen’s reign 
has been emphatically the period of women. 

It is no longer the mark of a blue stocking to go 
to Girton. A university girl is becoming as famil- 
iar a phenomenon as a University lad. Women can 
vote and be elected for school boards, parish and 
district councils, vestries and boards of guardians. 
They can vote for town and county councilors, 
but they are not yet eligible to take their seat if 
elected. The justice of their claim to full citizen- 
ship has been admitted by a majority of seventy of 
the present House of Commons, and even those who 
voted against them admit that they are indispensa- 
ble at elections. Their title to hold property in 
their own right, even though married, has been 
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recognized ; and although the right to their chil- 
dren is only absolute if they dispense with mar- 
riage, even in this respect some improvement has 
been effected. They are grudgingly admitted into 
the purlieus of the lucrative professions. To all the 
worst paid employments the chivalry of man has 
long made them welcome. 

The reign has produced no greater novelist than 
George Eliot. No better incarnation of organizing 
ability and divine tenderness than Florence Night- 
ingale. In Mrs. Barrett Browning it has seen the 
greatest female singer since Sappho. In political 
economy it has given us Harriet Martineau and 
Mrs. Fawcett. In the distinctively creative, or 
what might be called the virile gift of inspiring 
enthusiasm, of compelling conviction, it would be 
difficult to name three men who could be compared 
with Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Besant. 
Closely connected with the emerging of woman as a 
factor in the public life of the nation there is an 
increased solicitude for the promotion of all that 
tends to favor home life, whether it be in the dis- 
couragement of intemperance, the severer punish- 
ment of those who destroy child life, and the 
enforcement of the law against gambling and other 
forms of vicious dissipation. 
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Of the development of Journalism, which is 
almost as notable a feature of the reign as the crea- 
tion of the railway system, I may say that it is the 
only instrument by which democratic governments 
can be more than a mere make-believe. It is one of 
the most patent, perhaps the most potent instrument 
alike of popular education by political direction. 

As I bring this rapid survey of the reign to a 
close, it is impossible not to feel’a certain elation of 
spirit mingled with pride of heart and gratitude of 
soul that we have been permitted to live in such a 
reign, where such great events were occurring 
among men. Not at any previous period, not even 
in the heroic days of the Crusades, or the still 
nobler period of the Commonwealth, have there 
been so many good men and women, stout-hearted 
Englishmen and _ clear-souled Englishwomen, 
living and praying and toiling for the common 
weal. Never at any previous period, not even when 
England faced coalesced Europe and maintained 
alone and indomitable the cause of liberty and 
nationality against Napoleon, have we occupied a 
prouder position in the world than we do to-day, 
surrounded as we are by the lusty progeny of our 
loins, whose nzescent empires already dominate 
four continents. 
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A, FTER a sojourn of some two months in America, 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has returned to 
France, froma series of lectures which were very not- 
able in the popular success which they have achieved. 
Not that M. Brunetiére is a lecturer who should not 
command attention wherever there was intelli- 
gence. As editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, as 
lecturer in the university schools, as Academician, 
and, chiefly, as the greatest living French critic of 
letters, his American tour was eminently signifi- 
cant ; but it is something better than one would 
have expected that almost 
every hall in which he 
lectured should have been 
crowded beyond its limits 
with people anxious to lis- 
ten to his conférences, de- 
livered, as they were, in 
the French language. The 
great critic, with his wife 
and Mme. Blanc, who ac- 
companied the party to 
America, went first to 
Baltimore, to deliver the 
most important series of 
lectures of his tour at the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in the annual course 
of the Percy Turnbull 
lectures on poetry, the 
subject being ‘‘La Poésie 
Frangaise.”’ M. Brune- 
tiére is one of several dis- 
tinguished men of letters 
from over the seas who 
have been invited by the 
Johns Hopkins to lecture 
in this course, and the ac- 
tive co-operation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, who founded the 
Percy Turnbull lectures, 
has insured a special de- 
gree of attractiveness and 
value in each recurring season. Mr. Turnbull’s 
beautiful home in Baltimore has been hospitably 
opened for the entertainment of these scholars each 
year, and in the case of M. Brunetiére many other 
Baltimoreans of culture and wealth were eager to 
do him honor. 

After delivering the nine conférences in Baltimore, 
M. Brunetiére spoke on three occasions on ‘“‘ The Ev- 
olution of French Tragedy,’ which included Racine, 
Corneille and Voltaire, at Bryn Mawr University. 
Thence he went to Cambridge and made three ad- 
dresses to the Harvard men on Moliére. Boston 


had one lecture, ‘‘ The Evolution of French Liter- 
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ature in the Seventeenth Century,’’ and the Yale 
students gathered in great crowds to hear him on 
‘*Great Epochs of French Literature,’’ under the 
auspices of the Modern Language Club, on April 
26. There were five lectures in New York City on 
‘Contemporary French Literature,’’ and the de- 
mand for tickets exhausted the supply of 3,000 
cards for each conférence long before the date of 
the first. The Columbia College authorities finally 
decided to engage the Lenox Lyceum, and even 
then there were only a part of those who wished to 
hear the eminent critic 
who could find seats. 
Finally M. Brunetiére and 
his party went to Mont- 
real, where there were 
further conférences, and 
sailed on May 8 for 
France. , 

That the enthusiasm for 
M. Brunetiére’s addresses 
had but little root in the 
literary snobbishness 
which some professional 
dissenters urged, is proved 
by the fact that the at- 
tendance at his lectures 
increased steadily and 
rapidly from the first to 
the last. His enunciation 
was so perfect, his ges- 
tures so decisive and illu- 
minating, his sentences so 
admirably balanced for or- 
atorical effect, that many 
hearers who had been dis 
appointed in their expec- 
tations to understand the 
French tongue in the 
drama were able to fol- 
low the great critic with 
no effort. And there was 
much less difference of 
time between the laughter 
of the illuminate in the front rows and that of 
the more amateurish French scholars on the rear 
benches than is ordinarily to be noted with Sarah 
Bernhardt’s audiences, even though the action of 
the stage was not there to aid in the comprehen- 
sion. 

In doing the rounds of sightseeing at the institu- 
tions which they visited, M. Brunetiére and his 
wife resolutely refused to expose the infirmities of 
their English, and thereby gained much amuse- 
ment from the attempts of some of their hosts to 
describe the everyday objects of American life in 
French—an amusement which was, of course, kept 
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most politely hidden. In person M. Brunetie¢re 
is a slight, vivacious man, rather under the middle 
height, with a distinctly Gallic tout ensemble, which 
always included the little red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in the lapel of his frock coat. He spoke 
with the utmost ease and readiness from sparce 
notes, which he could dispense with frequently. 

When it was explained to America that M. 
Brunetiére was the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the greatest critical journal in France and 
therefore in the world, journalists on this side 
of the water wondered how he could leave the 
Revue without a head for so many months, but 
it turns out, ‘according to the Bookman, that before 
he left M. Brunetiére had made up four entire 
numbers of the Revue, and had even corrected the 
proofs in detail himself. So that there are some 
gains in not being under the bonds of “ timeliness. *’ 
Mme. Blanc has explained in her journalistic con- 
tributions recently how far more relatively impor- 
tant the Revue des Deux Mondes is in France than 
any single periodical could be in England or in 
America. It is not only the chief literary judge — 
it is absolutely an institution. It is as inexorable 
as the Academy itself, and simply has no rival with 
Frenchmen of the best culture. M. Brunetiére 
began to be a valued collaborator in 1875 on the 
Revue, which has held this prominent position in 
French periodical literature for considerably over 
fifty years ; and many years before his name was 
officially connected with the leadership of the mag- 
azine, he, as assistant, was actually doing the work. 
He took official charge in 1893. 

As a critic, M. Brunetiére is tremendous in his un- 
compromising conservatism, and has infallible confi- 
dence in the standards which he believes to have the 
true canons of art as their basis. He is an opponent of 
M. Anatole France, Lemaitre, and others who pursue 
the subjective method in criticism; that is, who 
judge a work of art by what they feel concerning 
it. M. Anatole France would think that the dis- 
tinctive attraction one felt toward a new author on 
a first perusal would be in itself a final tribute to 
the author’s art. M. Brunetiére is certain that 
such an attraction is in itself a suspicious piece of 
evidence that the new author has something wrong 
with him in his art. In other words, his own feel- 
ings do not only count for nothing in favor of a par- 
ticular work of an author, but actually count 
against it, just as the discerning dietist learns to 
shun those dishes which are alluringly pleasant to 
the taste. In this age and this country such a system 
of literary philosophy sounds formidable and strange 
enough, but M. Brunetiére can be very convincing 
and attractive in spite of it. 

Mme. Blanc, who is herself a distinguished con- 
tributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and who is 
perhaps better fitted than any one else to introduce 
its editor to the American public, has written an 
article in the current Month on M. Brunetiére, 
which tells of the vastness of his literary resources. 
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‘* He is, by far, the leading critic of the day, not- 
withstanding that in France this.is pre-eminently 
the age of criticism. I will add that he is besides, 
among all the writers and lecturers of our country, 
the one who has the greatest number of reasons for 
appealing to the sympathy of Americans. His 
enemies themselves—-for he has some, and boasts 
of the fact, as he has never courted popularity— 
his very enemies, as well as his friends, have to 
acknowledge that he has one master quality—au- 
thority. He always knows exactly what he is say- 
ing, as well as all that pertains to what he says, 
and this rests on solid principles and so extensive an 
erudition that it seems to include every branch of 
human knowledge. All others s¢éem shallow by com- 
parison. No historical, philosophical or other ques- 
tion is strange to him, and this enormous wealth is 
classified with scrupulous precision in a mind 
that, by merely filtering them, knows how to give 
to the most abstract subjects the limpidity of a 
crystal spring. This incomparable perspicuity 
seems to me the first condition for success in a for- 
eign country, even when one’s audience is com- 
posed of a perfectly prepared élite, understanding 
French as well as it can be understood when it is 
not one’s mother-tongue. 4 

‘And the French that M. Brunetiére speaks i 
his distinct, incisive and ringing voice has all the 
classic purity, a rare thing as times go! There are 
no neologisms, and yet there is nothing insipid or 
antiquated about it. I assure you, instead, you 
will find a rare felicity of expression—although he 
does not tax the resources of the vocabulary,—dash, 
brilliant paradox, and an indefinable something 
whose sharpness and spiciness stimulate, and will 
give an American audience the impression of 
humor, at times even of grim, Puritan humor. For 
there is a tart flavor in both the eloquence and the 
writings of M. Brunetiére. His contempt for all the 
humbug, snobbishness and affectation in the judg- 
ments dictated by fashion, easily finds vent in the 
most original and fiery manner. Triviality and 
conventionality are equally hateful to him.” 

Perhaps the most important of M. Brunetiére’s 
written productions hitherto are his Critical 
Studies on the History of French Literature, and he 
has before him a vast work on the Evolution of 
Species in the History of Literature, which applies 
to literary productions the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. M. Brunetiére’s pet admirations are 
Darwin, Renan and especially Bossuet. He has 
published an annotated edition of Bossuet’s selected 
sermons, and considers him the greatest of French 
critics. The most prominent and healthful quality 
in M. Brunetiére’s strikingly aggressive literary 
personality is his hatred of all morbid fancies and 
‘hysterial novelties. This leads him to an inveterate 
enmity with the work of Zola and of such poets as 
Baudelaire and Paul Verlaine ; and even Beranger 
is not allowed to pass muster in his eminently severe 
critical drill. 
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ih human eyesight degenerating? If so, from currency of more or less educated ancestry has left 
the operation of what causes’? Do the eyes of its impress upon a comparatively illiterate offspring. 
children of school age share in this supposed degen- Callan examined four hundred and fifty-seven 
eration? If they do, is a practical remedy within negro children, varying in age from five to nine 
reach of the masses ? years, and found among this number 214 per cent. 
These are questions of present urgency to which of myopics, to which percentage the children of 
the attention alike of the physician, the parent and the primary schoo!s did not contribute. Fox found 
the public educator is being directed. And it isto among Indian children only 2 per cent. of myopia. 
the answer of these questions that this paper is ad- This condition is infrequent in hot countries, where 
dressed. * an indolent and ignorant population exists. In the 
To the first and the third of these inquiries theoph- Turkish schools, where ambition is slow and intel- 
thalmic science of to-day gives an affirmative reply. lect feeble, it has been observed that, despite of un- 
Of the causes of this degeneracy it attempts an ex- sanitary conditions and of the prevailing personal 
planation. To the demand for help it proposes a indulgence and vice, myopia is rare. A multitude 
rational measure of relief. of instances might be given, indeed, to show that 
The intellectual progress and the ocular degenera- the nearer approach is made to primitive man, the 
tion of the human race are inseparable companions. further remove is had from intellectual activity, 
As cause and effect their relations are probably in- the more commonly does a normal ocular standard 
dissoluble. Their tendency to interaction may be _ exist. 
lessened. On the other hand, statistics have been compiled, 
The relationship is not difficult to prove. While under all possible circumstances and by men of 
the ocular conditions of utterly savage and illiter- large reputation, which show undeniably that among 
ate races are not determinable, statistics have been progressive and educated peoples ocular service has 
gathered from among people who are but just had damaging effect upon the visual organ and that 
emerging from intellectual darkness, and these dis- _ this effect has so impressed itself as to become trans- 
cover eyes as yet nearly unimpaired by the influ-  missible to their progeny. 
ences of civilization and the processes of mental In the United States, the average of myopics 
development. Ramas examined two thousand Mex- attending the public schools reaches 30 per cent. 
ican children and among them he found but eight In the German Empire, the home of the most highly 
myopics, sixty hypermetropics and ten astigmatics. intellectual people in the world, where scientific re- 
He asserts that pure Mexicans rarely show refrac- search is most rigorously pursued and where the 
tive errors and that such deviations from normal most abominable print abounds, 50 per cent. of the 
vision as exist in Mexico are almost invariably school attending children are myopic or “ near 
found among the mixed races, in whom the inter- sighted.’’ 


* In the succeeding article, a few technicalexpressions length in its untero-posterior axis for the accurate 
must be used for which there are no satisfactory syno- focusing of light rays upon the retina. 
nyms in common language, and which, therefore, demand Myopia (‘‘ near-sight ”) is that condition in which the 
a brief explanation. eyeball is too long, and in which.light rays focus there- 
The eye is a spherical body capable of receiving visual fore in front of the retina and then diverging again 
impressions upon its lining membrane or retina. strike the retina in a diffused pencil of rays, pro- 
Refraction means the bending or convergence of light ductive of poor vision, a result which is correctible 
rays proceeding by concave glasses. 


from one transpar- Hy perme tropia 
ent substance into F ie (sometimes errone- 
another of different ously called “ far- 
density. Ocular re- LA '*/\_ Ds sight”) is that con- 


fraction signifies the 5 NE exes, dition in which the 
eyeball in its an- 


bending of light 























rays as they proceed A NORMAL EYE. tero - posterior axis A MYOPIC EYE. 
into the healthyeye (Light rays accurately focused on is too short, and Light rays focusing in front of 
and focus upon the retina.) therefore the iight retina.) 


retina. If the focus- rays strike the ret- 

ing is accurately performed, it is said that the eye has a_ ina before they have come to a focus, that is in a 
normal refraction ; but if it is improperly performed, an diffused pencil of rays again, which also gives rise to 
error of refraction is said to exist, for which glasses are poor vision, correctible by convex glasses. 

In the anterior portion of the eye is situated a double- 


frequently adjusted. 
convex compressible body, called the crystalline lens, 


An eye possessing normal refraction is one of proper 
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But myopia is not the only refractive error of 
school life, not the only abnormal condition of the 
eye which militates against the easy acquirement 
of a desirable education. In frequency and in im- 
portance, when its dangerous and progressive char- 
acter is considered, it takes precedence over all 
other refractive disturbances. 

Nevertheless, hypermetropia and astigmatism are 
of frequent occurrence and must not be overlooked. 
The myopic eye may perform much close work 
without fatigue, but the hypermetropic or the astig- 
matic eye, which can work only by the constant 
overtaxation of the muscle of accommodation, soon 
announces itself in the way of tired vision, head- 
ache, etc. It puts an important barrier in the way 
of sustained and systematic study and, while often 
rendering a child liable to accusations of idleness or 
stupidity, as often calls attention to the disability, 
which may be relieved by the proper adjustment of 
glasses, which places the muscle of accommodation 
at rest. 

In urging the frequency of the occurrence of these 
refractive errors among children, it must not be 
forgotten that the eye is subject to many other 
diseases, equally possible of detection and relief ; 
and while the influence of intellectual pursuits as a 
cause of these conditions is emphasized, it must be 
remembered that the general laws of health, such 
as relate to good food, to exercise, pure air, etc., 
are as operative in the preservation of ocular as of 
general physical integrity. 

Nor must the heredity of visual defects be over- 
looked as an argument lending added weight to 
this weighty discussion. The transmission of these 
defects is too well demonstrated to be susceptible of 
cavil. Not only are many of the school children of 
to-day defective ineyesight, not only may their dis- 
orders of vision be modified or relieved, but their 
defects are possible of conveyance to the children 
who shall come after them, and the remedy of these 
existing errors may save future generations from a 
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still more serious fate. The responsibility of the 
guardians of youth does not end with the welfare 
of their immediate wards. Who can tell at what 
point the impress of a defect may become so pro- 
found as to prejudice the future development of the 
nascent atom of another life ? 


CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL LIFE, 


The environment of school children, with regard 
to its influence upon their eyes, must be carefully 
studied. In the structure of the school building, 
as few obstacles to vision as may be should be per- 
mitted ; ample illumination, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, should be had from the left side of the 
desks ; the desks themselves should be of such sizes 
as to permit the pupils’ feet to rest firmly upon the 
floor ; they should be provided with comfortable 
backs and slightly slanting tops, the latter placed 
at such distances from the eyes as to render sight 
easy without the close approximation of books ; the 
blackboards, maps, etc., should be so situated as to be 
readily seen ; an erect style of handwriting, less 
irksome to the eye than slanting characters, should 
be taught ; and frequent changes of study or inter- 
vals of intermission should be secured, so as to avoid 
the harmful effects of continuous work of one kind. 

So much for the recognition and possible removal 
of the causes of eye-mischief. What of the means 
to be adopted for the discovery of defects and for 
the remedy of existing ocular errors ? 

Here comes in a wealth of valuable suggestion. 
The means to be provided must be accessible to the 
masses, easy of application, considerate of popular 
prejudice and effective of results. Such a plan has 
been suggested and put in practice by the writer. 
It consists in the training of school principals in the 
detection of eye disorders and in a system of notifi- 
cation to the parents of discovered defects carrying 
with it the suggestion that a competent authority 
should be consulted. . 

The employment by Boards of Education of an 





surrounded circumferentially by a muscle called the 
muscle of accommodation, which involuntarily increases 
and decreases the convexity of the lens, thus enabling 
the ocular focus to be shifted to and fro, to correspond 


with different sizes and distances of objects. This func- 
tion is called the 


power of accommo- 

dation, and is essen- 

rN tial to varied and 

at — accurate vision, es- 
pecially in hyper- 
ae metropic or short 
eyes, where a sus- 
tained and abnor- 
mal degree of con- 
vexity of the 
crystalline lens is 
necessary to accurate vision, as it is by means ot this in- 
creased convexity that the light rays are shortened and 
focused on the retina. This forced and continued convex- 
ity naturally fatigues the overtaxed muscle of accommo- 
dation, and produces eye-tire, headache, etc., a condition 











HYPERMETROPIC EYE. 


(Light rays focusing behind the 
retina.) 


described under the composite word ‘‘asthenopia,”’ 
relievable by properly adjusted glasses. 

A normal cornea (the transparent front portion of the 
eye) is a segment of a sphere and admits the light rays 
evenly to the ocular interior. Sometimes its spherical 
outline is irregular, 
and thereby com- 
pels a distorted en- 
trance of the light 
rays; the conse- 
quent production of 
more than one 
focus, a resulting 
visual confusion, 











HYPERMETROPIC EYE. 


(Light rays compelled to focus upon the 
retina by the muscle of accommoda- : 
tion forcing the lens into a condition and an asthenopia, 
of increased convexity.) the result of inef- 

fectual efforts upon 


the muscle of accommodation to neutralize the conflicting 
foci. This condition is relieved by the use of a suitable 
cylindrical glass, set at the proper neutralizing axis. 

With these few elementary explanations it is hoped 
that the article may be more readily understood. 
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oculist had been suggested by some ; this oculist, 
with a corps of assistants, to examine personally 
the school children of a municipality. This plan 
was objectionable because it would necessitate large 
salaries, would be liable to political influences and 
would arouse the dissatisfaction of parents whose 
professional preferences would be invaded. It had 
also been suggested that annual certificates of ocular 
health be required of the school children, but this 
would be justly obnoxious, because it would entail 
much unnecessary expense. 
EYE TESTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Some three years ago, however, the writer pre- 
sented to the Minnesota Academy of Medicine this 
plan for ocular examination in the public schools, 
which has commended itself to physicians and 
school authorities alike. The Academy officially 
requested its adoption by the Board of Education, 
which after a delay of two years was accomplished, 
and the writer was requested by the Board to act 
as its superintendent of ocular instruction. 

Meanwhile, at the suggestion of Prof. D. L. 
Kiehle of the University of Minnesota, the writer 
had placed the plan before the annual ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Summer School,’’ conducted in that institution, and 
had thereby secured its introduction throughout 
the state, where it has given general satisfaction. 
The method was taught to the teachers by lectures, 
clinics and charts, and by means of a small work 
written for this purpose.* 

In May, 1896. Drs. Harlan and Wood of Balti- 
more read a paper before the American Medical 
Association, which recited the eminently success- 
ful operation of this plan, in somewhat modified 
form, in the Baltimore schools. 

In the city of Minneapolis, with the earnest co- 
operation of Prof. C. M. Jordan, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of that city, the eyes of 23,049 
school children have been satisfactorily examined 
by the principals, after due instruction by the 
Superintending Oculist. Among this number, 
7,293 defectives have been found and largely bene- 
ficial results have already followed. 

The method is, briefly, as follows : An oculist is 
to be appointed by the Board of Education, whose 
duty it shall be to lecture to the principals upon the 
elementary facts in ocular anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene and upon the uses and application of 
the test types, etc., making a practical demonstra- 
tion of the method upon some fifty pupils. 

The principals shall thereafter annually report 
their work to the Superintending Oculist, who shall 
submit such statements, with his conclusions, to the 
Board of Education. A Snellen test card is pro- 
vided for every building, with some accompanying 
printed matter. 

They involve but slight expense, which should 
not exceed seventy-five dollars in a city of two hun- 
dred thousand people. 


* ‘The Eye and Its Care,” by Frank Allport, M.D.—J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, 
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On the statistical blanks used in the Minneapolis 
schools the following instructions for eye examina- 
tions are printed : ; 


The examination should be made privately and singly, 
in a room apart from the general school session. 

Place a card of Snellen’s Test Types on the wall in 
good light ; do not allow the face of the card to be cov- 
ered by glass. 

The line marked XX (20) should be seen at twenty feet, 
therefore place the pupil twenty feet from the card. 

Each eye should be examined separately. 

Hold a card over one eye while the other is being ex- 
amined. Do not press upon the covered eye, as the 
pressure might induce an incorrect examination. 

Have the pupil begin at the top of the test card, and 
read aloud down as far as he can, first with one eye and 
then with the other. 

If the pupil can read XX (20) test type with each eye 
and does not, upon inquiry, complain of tired and pain- 
ful eyes or headache, his vision may be considered satis- 
factory ; but if he cannot read XX (20) test type with 
both eyes or complains of tired and painful eyes or head- 
ache a card of information should be sent to the parent 
or guardian. 

If after giving this method a faithful trial any im- 
proving suggestions occur to you, please write such sug- 
gestions to Dr. Frank Allport, 602 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please examine your entire school by this method, but 
only such pupils as are thought necessary to send to an 
oculist need tabulation in this blank. 

May ist of each year please complete this report and 
send it to Dr. C. M. Jordan, Superintendent of Schools, 
and a duplicate to Dr. Frank Allport, 602 Nicollet Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

This will afford you opportunity to examine your 
pupils, to note if they follow your suggestion, with 
regard to consulting an oculist, and if so to observe the 
effect upon the pupil’s conduct, health, application to 
study, etc., etc., which you will please carefully, but 
briefly, note in the proper place in this sheet. 

The blank has columns headed as follows: 
‘““Name,”’ ‘‘ Sex,’’ ‘‘ Age,’’ ‘State number of last 
line seen by pupil with right eye,’’ ‘‘ Last line seen 
with left eye,’’ ‘‘ Do the eyes and head grow weary 
and painful after study?” ‘‘ Did pupil consult an 
oculist and follow advice ?’’ ‘‘ Briefly describe the 
results of treatment.” 

The following warning is sent by the principal to 
the parents when necessary : 

Dear Sir: 

Your child’s eyes have been examined by me this 
day. I believe it advisable to consult a physician of 
recognized standing. Some eye doctor is recommended, 
and if you feel unable to consult one at his office, a 
dispensary will do the work free of charge. 


These Snellen’s Test Types are prepared to test 
visual acuity. They should be read at certain dis- 
tances corresponding with their size. The large 
top letter should be read at 200 feet ; the next line 
below at 100 feet ; the line marked XX at 20 feet ; 
and this being the arbitrary universal line adopted 
by oculists, it is so regarded in the school tests, 
although other lines would answer as well. Scholars 
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should sit 20 feet from the card, which should not 
be covered by glass and should be placed in a good 
light, and they should be able to read a majority of 
the letters upon this line if they possess normal 
vision. Each eye should be tested singly, the other 
being fully covered meanwhile by a card—a conven- 
ient agent, as it is clean, and does not produce pres- 
sure. The result in the right and left eye should be 
separately recorded in its proper column, as 20”, 30”, 
0”, etc., to correspond with the line read ; if even 
the 200 line is not read, the result should be re- 
corded 0”. 

Children should not be tested in groups, as famil 
iarity with the letters produces misleading replies. 
* Yes’ or ‘‘ No” should be written in answering 
the sixth question heading this blank, ‘‘ Do the 
eyes and head grow weary and painful after study ?”’ 
but the correctness of such replies should be as- 
sured, as children will frequently render an ill-con- 
sidered affirmative answer. 

This question will reveal the presence of trouble- 
some hypermetropia and of astigmatism, which 
evidence themselves in tired eyes, headache, etc., 
although the distance vision may be up to standard 
(20) or even above it. 

If a child cannot see a majority of the 20-foot line 
letters with both eyes, or complains of frequent 
eye-tire, headache, etc., after study, he should be 
given a warning card (which, it will be noticed, 
contains no compulsory language) to be taken to 
his parent, in the hope that proper advice will be 
sought. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

The 28,049 pupils examined in the city of Minne- 
apolis have been distributed in fifty-four schoois. 
The percentages of defectives found in the different 
buildings have varied greatly, ranging from 10 per 
cent. to 64 per cent. The maximum number was 
discovered in a building of a notoriously poor and 
unhygienic character, and closely surrounded by 
other buildings, excluding sufficient illumination. 
The great variation in percentage is to be accounted 
for, (1) by the inaccuracies of a first examination ; 
(2) by the varying quality and quantity of light ; (3) 
by the pupils’ varying degree of intelligence ; (4) by 
the variable number of pupils previously cared for 
by oculists, and (5) by general home, school and per- 
sonal hygiene. 

The general percentage of defectives was 31 per 
cent., exclusive of those already wearing satisfac- 
tory glasses. 

Notwithstanding that this was an initial exami- 
nation, subject to the inevitable difficulties of inex- 
perience, ignorance and unjust criticism, the prin- 
cipals have become the warmest advocates of the 
method, and report that the tests have been easily 
performed; that practically no opposition from 
parents or children has developed ; that parents 
are quite generally awakening to the gravity of the 
situation; that already large and in some cases 
startling benefits have been experienced, and that 
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by another year, as prejudice diminishes and a bet- 
ter understanding of the subject prevails, greater 
and still more salutory results of the test will be- 
come apparent. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle to uniformly good re- 
sults has been the prevailing popular impression 
that this test always determines a necessity for 
glasses, and the failure to appreciate that it is in- 
tended to disclose the existence of most ocular 
diseases. The result has been the tendency among 
the ignorant or uninstructed to consult an optician, 
instead of an oculist at his office or at a free dis- 
pensary. 

OCULIST VS. OPTICIAN. 


This first experience has already taught that at 
the beginning of the school year, when the tests are 
to be made, the principals should impress upon the 
scholars (and upon the parents, if possible) that an 
eye-doctor should be consulted and not an optician, 
even when it is believed that glasses are necessary ; 
they should learn that only a physician thoroughly 
experienced in ocular affections is capable of ad- 
justing glasses to the benefit and safety of the pa- 
tient. 

The study of refraction and its errors, with the 
coincident questions involving the functions of ocu- 
lar motility, constitutes the profoundest problem in 
ophthalmology. Its intricacies have taxed the bright- 
est intellects, and it may be truthfully said that only 
a chosen few have thoroughly mastered them. If 
this be true, the practical application of such 
evolved truths to the treatment of the human eye 
should be permitted only to those persons who 
have acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the 
anatomy, physiology and pathology of the eye, to- 
gether with some special training in the study of 
refraction. The eye is not an optical machine. It 
does not enjoy an independence of relations or func- 
tions in the body. It is a part of a complicated 
physical organism, and only as a part of a physical 
whole can it be properly considered and treated. 
It is a subject of ocular affections frequently asso- 
ciated with other diseases, and it is the seat, fre- 
quently, of intra-ocular lesions, only to be diag- 
nosed by ophthalmoscopic and other examinations. 
It is a terra incognita to one who depends merely 
upon optical and visual tests for a diagnosis of the 
conditions of the eye. And if it be true that the 
correction, or the attempt at the correction, of errors 
of refraction is a department in the realm of 
ophthalmology, it must be also true that any one 
who makes such an attempt is practicing ophthal- 
mology. A person who practices ophthalmology 
practices medicine, and no one should be allowed to 
practice medicine without a license, in states pos- 
sessing adequate protective laws. 

This real abuse of privilege should be a matter 
for legal regulation, under which the legitimate 
optician will suffer no ultimate prejudice to his 
interests. 











EW JERSEY has the honor of enacting the 

first general law in the United States provid- 

ing an income for veteran, invalided public school 

teachers. Other states have enacted laws appli- 

cable to certain localities, but New Jersey is the first 
state to offer equal protection to all its teachers. 

Three women met on a street corner in Hoboken— 
that ‘‘ alien’? among American cities! They were 
public-school teachers. They were not old women, 
though they were not young teachers. <A jocular 
citizen, passing, cailed back: ‘‘ Now, there’s going 
to be mischief ! ”’ 

Mrs. Moore, vice-principal of No. 1, was saying to 
the vice-principal of No. 6: ‘‘I have been talking 
with Miss McCausland about pensions. Policemen 
and firemen are pensioned—why not public-school 
teachers ?”’ 

Thus, in 1890, this self-constituted committee of 
three women began in New Jersey the teachers’ 
pension movement. In our feminine innocence we 
were not quite sure but that a ukase by the Gov- 
ernor would settle the whole matter. So we pre- 
sented the subject to Governor Abbett. He was 
more amused than impressed, we fancied, but we 
came away gleefully certain that the Governor was 
‘* solid ’’ for our measure. No ukase, however, was 
issued. 

At the next session of the legislature (1891) our 
bill was introduced. It was a ‘‘ Pension bill’ pure 
and simple, and applied only to cities. Our faith in 
its justice, our confidence in its immediate success, 
were not less pure—and simple ! It passed the Sen- 
ate, but ‘‘ too late to go to the Assembly.”’ 

No further legislation was attempted till 1893, 
when a case of pitiful need aroused us to earnest 
effort. The ‘‘ committee ’’ organized; that is, we 
elected one of our number chairman, and she ap- 
pointed the other two, respectively, secretary and 
treasurer. Letters were sent to prominent edu- 
cators. They elicited no response. The Teachers’ 
Club of Jersey City, however, sent a delegation of 
five, who united with us, and, as a joint committee, 
invited the teachers of the state to a conference. 
About thirty met in November and directed the 
secretary to prepare and present to the legislature 
a bill applicable to the entire teaching force of the 
state of New Jersey. 

Expenses— more than a hundred dollars —had 
been paid out of our own pockets. Money was 
needed for printing, traveling, postage, etc. The 
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Hoboken teachers organized an entertainment, net- 
ting $700, which was set aside for our use. Backed 
by our co-workers in the schools of our city, cor. 
dially seconded by the Hoboken Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Instruction, and under the legal 
guidance of its president, Edward Russ, we entered 
upon what proved a leng and arduous campaign. 

In May, 1894, the second bill was introduced, this 
time in the Assembly. Then commenced those 
Monday night visitations to Trenton! Regularly 
every Monday evening during the legislative sessions 
one, two or all three of us, but always the secretary, 
might be seen in the tiny reception room of New 
Jersey’s beautiful capitol. The obliging janitress 
entered into league with us. Ske it was who con- 
veyed the innocent visiting card to the desk of the 
unwary legislator, with ‘‘ A lady in the reception 
room would like to see you!’ He came, putting 
in at the door a perplexed and somewhat troubled 
countenance, glad to secure his own release by 
promising another victim. This compromise was 
always accepted with alacrity, insuring his prompt 
reappearance, this time urging along by the reluc- 
tant elbow a protesting law maker. Occasionally a 
man more wary than his fellows foresaw the danger 
and fled. One, only one, high and mighty Senator 
consistently ignored us, put our visiting cards in the 
waste basket, and passed nightly the door of the 
reception room deaf, dumb and blind to our exist- 
ence. Excellent man! If he knew the feminine 
hate he got in return for his snubbing ! 

Senators and Assemblymen were courteous and 
patient, but the world’s discussion of social insur- 
ance had not disturbed New Jersey. Dr. Wilbur, 
chairman of the Committee on Education, fa- 
vored the measure, and with great tact secured 
for us repeated hearings before the Educational 
Committees of the Senate and House. Our towns- 
men greeted us as lobbyists, but generally a kindly 
sympathy was evinced in the ultimate object of our 
endeavor. Here and there among the statesmen we 
found a cordial, frank, if not aggressive, supporter; 
but there was a deep-rooted aversion to the word 
‘**pensions.””» Some talked ‘“‘socialism,’’ while 
others stood behind the word “ paternalism ’’ as a 
solid rock of defense. A few were willing to 
concede pensions for women teachers, but this 
would lead to ‘‘ civil service’’ pensions, and there 
was “no end to such a beginning!’’ No! No! 
ladies. One country member, not far from the king- 
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dom, said: ‘‘Well now, folks in our section 
wouldn’t mind an extra fifty cents or so upon our 
taxes if *twould benefit Miss ———, faithful, good 
. teacher as ever was. She had to stop teaching; 
she’s sick and poor, too. But these fine dressed city 
teachers coming down here asking for pensions—it’s 
ridiculous !’’ Solomon in all his glory never felt so 
abashed as we; but we explained ‘‘ Teachers are ex- 
pected to dress well, to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance in the community.’’ 

A statesman, whose heart galloped away with his 
logic, even while vehemently protesting against 
“‘ state aid,’’ exclaimed ‘‘I would like to have seen 
the $2,000 that went to the judges’ salaries given to 
the teachers; that would be $30,000 for you!”’ 
‘* But that would be ‘ state aid, ’ man,’’ expostulated 
a more astute politician. ‘‘I don’t care; 1 wish the 
teachers had it!’ Weassured the good man that 
his reasoning was unassailable. 

‘* It'll bring down salaries, as sure as you’re born,”’ 
argued an economist. 

The teachers of the Province of Quebec have en- 
joyed a generous system of pensions for the past six- 
teen years, and the Superintendent of Instruction of 
that Province writes: ‘‘Since the passage of the 
Pension act in this Province there has been an 
increase in the average of the salaries paid to teach- 
ers, but in my opinion that increase has neither 
been hastened nor retarded by the establishment of 
the fund.”’ 

“Tt will make teachers objects of charity, lower 
their self-respect, and lessen the respect of the com- 
inunity for them,” protested another. 

Professor Huxley retired with a pension of $6,000; 
Professor Lane of Harvard, after forty-three years’ 
service, with a pension of $3,000; and President Mc 
Cosh of Princeton, at seventy six years of age, was re- 
tired on a pension of $2,500, while retaining the chair 
of Philosophy. Nowhere in the worldis the teacher 
more respected and self-respecting than in Germany, 
where teachers’ pensions have obtained for a hun- 
dred years. 

All European countries of educational note have 
long pensioned their teachers, though Great Britain 
has no uniform system. There, too, it is the policy 
of the state to socially dignify the calling. The 
mere fact that one receives an appointment as 
teacher means a distinct elevation in the social 
scale. It is thought well for the education, the 
morals, and, not least, the manners of pupils that 
they should be taught to reverence their teachers. 
Unaccustomed to especial respect on account of her 
vocation, the writer, while traveling in Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Russia, was often 
astonished, amused and pained at a certain distinc- 
tion accorded her whenever she inadvertently al- 
luded to her modest position as vice-principal of a 
public school. It is the judgment of the writer that 
Europe demands far higher general qualifications 
from applicants for teachers’ certificates than does 
America. 
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The bill was reported favorably; but, alas ! it did 
not get through the Assembly ‘“‘ in time to go to the 
Senate !”’ 

Monday evening, February 11, 1895, a delegation 
of women teachers from Jersey City, Hoboken and 
Trenton thronged the gallery of the Assembly 
Chamber. The chaplain, in opening the session 
with prayer, petitioned that the state would “ re- 
ward her public-school teachers for their fidelity 
and zeal.’’ From this time we never doubted our 
ultimate success. 

Our bill was for the third time introduced. It 
asked for half pay for teachers physically or men- 
tally broken down, after a service of twenty years 
for women and thirty years for men. The Com- 
mittee on Education, while protesting against pen- 
sions, accorded the secretary a hearing. She dwelt 
upon the paramount importance of education to the 
commonwealth, the high qualifications demanded 
of teachers, the meagre compensation, the nervous 
and mental strain inevitably connected with the care 
and instruction of the young, and drew attention to 
the great proportion of women engaged in teaching. 

Since the state has recognized its duty to educate 
its children, its next consideration should be to so 
legislate that the best talent be encouraged to make 
teaching a life profession. Pensions would cost the 
state less than an increase of salaries to such just 
compensation as would render them unnecessary. 
By attracting men and women of talent to the work 
as a life vocation, the state would secure better 
teachers, who, thus relieved of anxiety for the 
future, would work with increased enthusiasm and 
zeal; hence, better teaching. Boards of education 
could, by this humane means, vacate positions when 
their incumbents had grown incapable of filling 
them to the best interests of their pupils. Dr. Mc- 
Allister told the writer that when he became Super: 
intendent of the Public Schools of Philadelphia he 
found there one aged woman, an excellent teacher, 
who twice a day suspended her teaching to lie down 
and take a nap. Setting their tasks, she admon- 
ished her pupils ‘‘ to be good,’’ and retired into an 
adjoining room, leaving the children under the eye 
of a little class monitress. Another venerable 
woman, too feeble at last to come to school, was 
dropped from the pay roll. Fortunately for her, in 
a year gone by she had, though only for a short 
time, a pupil named John Wanamaker. The desti 
tute condition of his old teacher becoming known to 
that philanthropic man, the remnant of her days 
was relieved of care. Though requested to do so, 
Dr. McAllister would not remove these faithful 
servants of the people. 

President Eliot of Harvard says: ‘‘ Desirable for- 
eigners repeatedly refused to come hither because 
Harvard had no pension system. They preferred 
the lower salaries where they were, with insured 
provision against old age or premature disability.” 
Of fourteen prominent superintendents whose opin- 
ions were asked by the Journal of Education, five 
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opposed the idea, among whom was the United States 
Commissioner of Education, but nine expressed the 
belief that better teaching, better teachers and bet- 
ter pay would be secured by a pension system. 
President Eliot and Professor Levi Seely, author of 
the ‘‘Common School System of Germany,’’ advo- 
cate an out-and out system of state pensions. 

‘* But public-school teaching is not state service,”’ 
affirms a Senator. 

Why, then, the State Normal Schools, the public 
examination of teachers, the Department of Public 
Instruction, the State Superintendent, the State 
Board of Education, state diplomas, licenses, the 
payment of salaries partly out of state funds? It 
is the law that demands high mental, moral and 
physical qualifications. In the future ‘“ beauty,” 
also, may be demanded. A certain New Jersey 
superintendent, not an Apollo himself, insists ‘‘ All 
my teachers shall be good looking.’’ Moral obliq- 
uities, not noted in others, would disqualify the 
teacher, particularly a woman. 

A woman who adopts teaching as her life work is 
practically debarred from marriage under peril of 
losing her position. Denied her right to fulfill her 
destiny by this unpleasant alternative, with earnings 
insufficient to enable her to accumulate anything 
for her future maintenance, what shall she do in 
that dismal to morrow that must find her aged, 
penniless and childless? Her married sisters have 
grown-up sons and daughters “ to be leant on and 
walked with,’’ but she is alone and poor. Since the 
public demands celibacy of its female teachers, and 
not of its male teachers, and the former are de- 
prived of the natural protectors that insure other 
women and men against neglect in their old age, 
the public should make it up to women teachers in 
pensions or higher salaries, higher even than are 
paid to men, in order that these single women may 
themselves provide for their lonely old age. This 
view is not so absurd as custom misleads people to 
think. German writers express surprise at the 
numerical disparity between male and female 
teachers in American schools, but note that the 
states having a preponderance of male teachers are 
not those which have the most effective educational 
system. They cite Arkansas, with 68.5 per cent. of 
male teachers, as being far behind Massachusetts, 
with 90.91 per cent. of female teachers. Dr. Schlee 
accepts as a general truth that ‘‘the further the 
American school system develops the more the female 
teachers predominate.’’ President Warren of Bos- 
ton University remarks: ‘‘If this be true it may 
quite possibly have a sociological and pedagogical 
significance not yet generally recognized.”’ 

‘* But,”’ said the doubting law makers, ‘‘ teaching 
is a safe occupation. We pension soldiers, police- 
men and firemen because they undertake extraordi- 
nary risks of life and limb in the public service.” 

The limitation of pensions to such departments of 
the public service as are actually dangerous to life 
and limb because of physical violence is the crudest 


form in which the idea of pensions has ever existed. 
lts restrictions savor of that stern policy of non- 
interference on the part of the state which so long 
embarrassed all efforts to soften the rigor of the 
poor laws, and to ameliorate the condition of 
inmates of asylums and penal institutions. But as 
society has developed, the relations of the state to the 
individuals who constitute it have been softened, and 
the principle of injury through violence as the only 
basis of pensions has been superseded in the broader 
humanitarianism of our times. Pensions to judi- 
cial officers, as in some states, do not proceed upon 
that harsh principle, nor does the national gratitude 
that provides for the soldier’s widow and orphans. 
They proceed rather upon other principles, and it is 
to these and not to the primitive rule that we ap- 
peal. But injuries are incurred in the line of school 
duty. An entire breaking down of health not infre- 
quently occurs. After twenty or thirty, or more, 
years of poorly paid service the teacher has given 
more than an equivalent and has earned a pension. 
Herein lies a difference: A pensioned soldier, police- 
man or fireman may have been disabled before 
rendering actual service. He is pensioned, not for 
what he has done, but because of his noble will to 
do, and because of the injury incurred in his at- 
tempt to do it. 

American institutions depend more upon teachers 


for protection than upon soldiers, policemen and 
firemen. Statistics prove the importance of educa- 


tion in reducing crime. The public school fulfills 
definitely the objects laid down in the constitution. 
It ‘‘ provides for the common defense and promotes 
the general welfare.’”’” Among American axioms 
are: ‘‘ Education is a better safeguard of liberty 
than a standing army; ”’ “ The votes of an ignorant 
people are more to be dreaded than the musketry of 
foreign soldiers,’? and ‘‘ School-houses and school- 
masters are forts and garrisons to a republic.”’ 

We accept the analogy and deduce from it that 
the public-school teacher who has become incapaci- 
tated in the educational service of the Republic 
bears morally the same relation to the Republic that 
the disabled soldier does, and should receive the 
same consideration. The Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund law of New York City provides: ‘‘ And any 
teacher who, during his term of service in said 
schools, enlisted in the army or navy of the United 
States during the Civil War and was honorably dis- 
charged, shall have the time so served included in 
his term of service in the public schools ”’ 

“Short hours; long vacations ! Why, teaching is 
a very desirable vocation for women.’’ 

No. There are many reasons why teaching is not 
so desirable to women. The tendency to subordi- 
nate them, so that the highest positions, the best 
salaries, and the honors of the profession may be 
monopolized by men, is professionally unfair to 
women possessing equal qualifications. Female 
principals are fast becoming obsolete in New Jersey, 
where there are 756 male teachers and 4,628 female 
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teachers, and not a woman admitted to the Council 
of Education! There are 4,000 women in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City, and not one is a 
superintendent ! Distinction seldom attaches to 
good teaching; the pay belongs to the grade, or is 
rated upon length of service. 

An Assemblyman, the father of four lively boys, 
conceded: ‘‘ Teachers need extra patience; that isa 
part of the business. But instructing the young 
idea must be quite diverting.”’ 

American children have a pretty fashion of loving 
their teachers, and child love is irresistible, but for- 
eigners teaching here declare discipline in American 
schools to be more difficult thin in the schools of 
Europe. Young America feels his independence 
early. Compulsory education has forced into the 
schools an unruly element; at the same time, laws 
prohibiting corporal punishment have been enacted, 
and the teacher has recourse to moral and mental 
forces alone in dealing with this unruly element. 
The pupil well knows, too, that the class teacher’s 
decisions are not final. He can appeal to the princi- 
pal; his parents can appeal to the board. The 
teacher’s action is not always sustained, however 
just it may have been. Thus have the nervous 
strain incident to teaching and consequent prema- 
ture breakdowns been increased. A Newark Assem- 
blyman unwarily admitted that the one hour a week 
he spent in charge of a Sunday school class tired 
him more than the whole week’s other work put 
together. 

‘* But there seems to be no scarcity of teachers.”’ 
Here he was mistaken. Desirable talent prefers 
other professions. Recently an examiner from a 
tural district telephoned: ‘‘Send us some_ easier 
questions! The girls can’t answer these; and we 
must have teachers !’’ Among the headlines lately 
noted in a New York newspaper were: ‘‘ More 
teachers needed in New York City! Out of 107 
applicants at a recent examination about 30 passed. 
While applicants think the standard high, the 
Board of Education think it low.’’ High standards 
without a corresponding lift in the inducements 
will work no longer in the pedagogical profession. 
Twenty years ago the writer canvassed her class of 
twenty young women in the Hoboken High School 
and found that seventeen wished to become teach- 
ers; recently, in a class of nineteen, she found two 
similarly inclined, and in Jersey City but three out 
of a class of thirty. 

Fifty years ago the schoolmaster filled the com- 
mon schools, but now he has deserted the class room 
for the more tempting prizes offered in countless 
other callings. The ‘‘ schoolmarm ”’ took his place. 
but she, too, is being allured by professions that 
offer much greater rewards and demand much less 
of her. A well equipped female stenographer and 
typewriter can command $10 per week at the start; 
if clever, she quickly advances to $15 or $20; fre- 
quently more. If briiliant, she can earn her living 
in a law office, and at the same time acquire the 


legal profession. The trained nurse has a field of 
noble work, generously paid, where talent can see 
her way to the title of M.D. Women find delight- 
ful and well paid employment in designing carpets, 
wall papers, calicoes, silks, oil cloths, stained glass, 
etc., etc. It is a very mediocre saleswoman in 
Gotham’s bazaars who does not earn more than the 
average pay of New Jersey’s women teachers. The 
tendency of women to seek other professions is 
marked in the United States, where the ambitions 
of women are not restrained by the conservatism of 
Europe. New York City teachers now demanding 
higher salaries say: ‘‘ There are in our schools to-day 
1,347 teachers who receive less than the poorest ele- 
vator boy in the city service ($600), 2,118 who re- 
ceive less than the street sweepers ($720), 2,417 who 
receive less than the stablemen of the Health De- 
partment ($780); and not one of the 4,000 women 
teachers receives as much as the stable foreman of 
the Street Cleaning Department ($1,200). Not one 
of the women principals receives as much as is paid 
to the police sergeants or the foremen of the hook- 
and-ladder companies.’”’ The average annual pay 
in New Jersey (Report, 1894-95) scarcely exceeds 
$743.31 for men and $423.36 for women. 

‘Employment in other fields is less certain, your 
pay is fair, and you must, of course, be frugal and 
provident,’’ said a Senator reputed to be rich. ‘ It 
is only in large cities that positions are fairly secure, 
and there are very few of us who are not bread- 
winners for others.”’ 

Thus, through the weeks of a long legislative 
session, we talked on. The press began to take this 
‘* teachers’ pension business ’’ seriously. The Com- 
mittee on Education, between a desire to ‘‘ please 
the ladies’’ and fear of party disaster, put off re- 
porting upon a measure so unpopular as pensions. 
We concluded to go to Governor Werts, and one 
evening fifteen teachers, one of them a man, were 
ushered into the executive parlor. Stray legislators 
stole in and stood in line against the wall. The Gov- 
ernor’s valet, a colored Chesterfield, waved us grace- 
fully to our seats and stationed himself in the door- 
way. The Governor sat down with us and—let us 
talk. And we did talk; we certainly did! The 
Governor listened, quizzical and smiling, if not 
convinced. In closing the interview, he assured us, 
“Tf the bill comes into my hands I will sign it 
without delay.’’ Whereat he glanced at the first 
statesman in the line, that statesman closed his 
right eye and glanced at the law maker at his 
right, who in turn caught the wink and passed it 
with a smile that shimmered down the legislative 
file along the wall, to culminate at the doorway in a 
radiant display of matchless ivories set in ebony. 
We felt quite sure of the Governor! The bill never 
reached him. It had been ‘‘ smiled’ out of exist- 
ence. At the eleventh hour, in the confusion of 
dissolution, the bill was reported—adversely ! Later 
we were informed that the report was received 
with great laughter. We were amazed and heart- 
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broken. We never could trust another man—cer- 
tainly never another body of men—again ! 

Our first bill ‘‘ passed the Senate too late to go to 
the Assembly; ’’ our second bill ‘‘ passed the Assem- 
bly too late to go to the Senate;’’ our third bill 
‘“did not reach the Governor.”” We were being 
gradually inducted into the devious ways of politics. 

Another defeat ! But good work had been done. 
School-room toilers and friends of education were 
discussing the project. No one helped us more 
than those who noisily, ignorantly and bitterly de- 
nounced teachers’ pensions. 

Now, however, after three discouraging years, we 
won a notable victory. At their annual meeting 
the State Teachers’ Association officially espoused 
our cause, and the president, S. E. Manness, ap- 
pointed a New Jersey State Committee on Teachers’ 
Pensions, by Congressional districts, as follows : 
Franklin Thorn, chairman; Alex. P. Kerr, treas- 
urer; Elizabeth A. Allen, secretary; Emma M. 
Cattell, Thomas M. White, Harry Cathers, Georgia 
B. Crater and Martha J. B. Thomas. Never did 
men and women work together more harmoniously 
and more devotedly. The president of the State 
Teachers’ Association was ever present at our meet- 
ings in active, resolute co-operation. And it would 
be unjust not to mention here some of those who 
gave us most unselfish, zealous and efficient aid to 
the end. Jersey City, first to respond to our timid 
appeal for aid, furnished us in Miss Lydia K. Ennis, 
Miss Jane V. Horsley and Mrs. Susan C. Marvin 
allies enthusiastic and indefatigable. Mr. Thomas 
M. White was our active agent at Trenton ; Messrs. 
Thorn, Kerr and Cathers vigorously rallied the teach- 
ers in their districts ; Mrs. Crater proved herself a 
politician of politicians, and enrolled 391 of New- 
ark’s 553 teachers ; Miss Cattell turned defeat into 
victory in South Jersey, and Miss Thomas’ zeal and 
energy brought Bayonne, €lizabeth and all the Or- 
anges enthusiastic friends to the cause. Miss Laura 
M. Reed and Miss Martha L. Gould were first to 
put into practical operation our system of self-help 
and mutual aid, by turning into the fund $1,300, 
the fruits of the Orange teachers’ “‘ sale.’’ 

We now abandoned efforts for state pensions, 
and formulated a plan for teachers’ mutual old-age 
and invalid insurance, under a state law, whereby 
the state should become custodian and adminis- 
trator of the funds. A communication was received 
from a high official admonishing us to cease at- 
tempts at further legislation, and declaring that we 
should not have the support of persons whose sanc- 
tion and aid were indispensable to our success. But 
we nailed our flag to the mast. Our cause was a 
righteous one, and, come victory or come defeat, we 
proposed to continue the fight. 

Our fourth bill provided that a half-pay annuity 
—minimum, $250 ; maximum, $600—be granted to 
teachers of twenty years’ service incapacitated for 
further teaching. The funds to be provided by 
monthly stoppage of one per cent. from salaries of 
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all teachers who elect to come under the law ; one 
per cent. of all annuities ; moneys and property 
received by donation, legacy, gift, bequest or other 
wise, and interest upon investments. The fund to 
be administered by a board of trustees consisting 


of the State Superintendent, the members Of the 


State Board of Education, and two representatives 
chosen from and by the teachers who are members 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The decisions 
of the board are final. The State Treasurer is 
treasurer of the fund. Teachers who join are 
bound by the provisions of the law. Those who 
resign their positions as teachers after contributing 
to the fund for five years or more are entitled to a 
rebate of one half of the entire amount of their con- 
tributions without interest. 

February 3, 1896, Senator John B. Vreeland of 
Morristown introduced this radically new measure. 
It passed the Senate with but two dissenting votes, 
and the Assembly unanimously. Meanwhile, the 
Teachers’ Committee, not anticipating immediate 
success, had tranquilly left the State House. The 
good news followed them to the railroad station, 
and the excited chatter of women on the train that 
night astonished the conductor, and opened the ire- 
ful eyes of sleepy Philadelphia passengers. 

Alas! this elation was doomed to depression. 
Rumor whispered that Governor Griggs was not 
friendly to the bill. However, a good fairy mud- 
dled the dates upon the Executive Calendar, and 
the bill became a law without the Governor's signa 
ture. 

Teachers had only three months in which to join. 
The committee mailed to every teacher in the state 
a copy of the law, with application blanks and an 
appeal to join. Those who complied were requested 
to send twenty-five cents to our treasurer to defray 
these expenses. 

All now seemed plain sailing. Surely the rocks 
and shoals were passed. Our beloved cause was 
safe. Little did we dream that our hardest and bit- 
terest fight was before us. But soit was. Educa- 
tors high in official position and certain prominent 
principals assailed the law. It was unconstitu- 
tional. It was unsound from an insurance point of 
view. It was the work ‘‘of a lot of old maids.”’ 
We were willing to admit that there was some truth 
in this charge, but two of us were “ old bachelors. ”’ 
No great number of teachers would join. Why 
should the young and charming combine for the 
protection of the aged and infirm? It should be 
noted that the opposition came from the higher 
paid, to whom a pension was not so much a neces- 
sity. There was no protest from the low salaried, 
who would both support and benefit by the plan. 
Certain papers vigorously and persistently voiced 
the hostile views. Many of these articles indicated 
that the writers were ignorant of the provisions of 
the law. Yet their words were going broadcast 
over the state, unsettling the minds of our friends 
and encouraging our enemies. One superintendent 
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opposed the law ‘“‘ because,’’ he said, ‘‘ it will keep 
‘old teachers’ hanging on !”’ 

This taunt, so bitter and so unjust, cannot pass 
unnoticed. Men and women who have taught 
twenty years are seldom over, and frequently 
under, forty years of age. They should be in their 
mental prime. Mrs. Stowe wrote ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’ and George Eliot ‘‘ Adam Bede,” the first 
of her long series of novels, at forty. Frances 
Willard is fifty-eight, leading, and likely to lead 
for years, the world’s temperance reform. Glad- 
stone is the mightiest influence for Christian peace 
(or war?) in Europe to-day. Our judges are not 
youths when called to the Supreme bench, and the 
average Presidential age is about sixty. If women 
teachers of forty are old, and men at fifty are 
merely ‘‘ hanging on,’’ there is a fearful, an excep- 
tional, waste of human vitality, and state aid can 
in all justice be invoked and should be accorded. 
But the women teachers of New Jersey are by no 
means willing to be considered old at forty! Let 
the men speak for themselves. 

There was no lack of women’s indignation, and I 
am forced to confess that there was little dearth of 
women s tears. We were discouraged. How could 
we reach the 5,000 teachers of the state in such 
a way as to secure their personal interest and 
their adhesion? We found that officials morally 
bound to acquaint teachers with the law were not 
only not doing so, but were consigning to the waste 
basket our circulars to teachers, and often working 
actively to make the statute inoperative. 

The women had no organization. They were not 
indifferent ; they were intensely interested, but 
they were afraid. It is surprising how frequently 
occurred the word “ fear” in their timid letters of 
inquiry ! Consciously or unconsciously, principals, 
supervisors and boards exercise a sort of intimida- 
tion over their teachers. 

The date was drawing near when the membership 
of the fund must be closed. Our enemies shouted 
that although we had secured a law, the teachers 
had repudiated it. The secretary was in despair. 
Confiding her fears to an energetic and optimistic 
friend whose assistance had been invaluable during 
all the years of the work, he laughed, and replied, 
‘‘Thank Heaven for the opposition ! It is the best 
thing that could have happened. Otherwise, the 
law would have failed from inanition ! Now, we'll 
go to work and we’ll win ‘hands down.’ We’ll 
enroll half the teachers of the state in the few days 
left to us.” There were other bright rays of sun- 
shine. The new State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Hon. Charles J. Baxter, immediately 
threw the powerful influence of his office into our 
favor, and we had the cordial co operation of such 
leading superintendents as Barrenger of Newark, 
Snyder of Jersey City, Cutts of Orange, Rue of Ho- 
boken, Hoffman of Atlantic, Ortel of the Town of 
Union, Waters of West Hoboken, Davis of Orange, 
Shull of Perth Amboy, Elaridge of Gloucester, 
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Murphy and Horton of North Bergen and Stokes of 
Cumberland. 

We organized a press bureau. When a paper 
attacked the law, we struck back as savagely as we 
knew how, put our answer in type and sent it to all 
the several hundred papers in the state. We re- 
peatedly covered every school in the state with this 
literature, and with copies of the Jaw and appeals to 
teachers to joinus. The committee explained the 
law to teachers’ meetings in various parts of the 
state, and with, invariably, a quick, sympathetic 
and practical response. 

The fight waged merrily. ‘Hard blows were 
struck on both sides. But June 11, 1896, when the 
period of joining ended, we threw our banner to the 
breeze, for 2,510 out of the 5,074 teachers of the 
state were members of the retirement fund. 

Not a provision, not a clause does this law contain 
that has not been objected to by some teacher or by 
the press. Young teachers found twenty years too 
long ; older teachers found it too short, and feared 
that it might operate against their tenure in office. 
The former thought twenty years should not be 
coupled with disability ; the latter thought it 
should. Low-salaried teachers said one per cent. 
assessments were too small ; principals and super- 
visors said it was too large. Women thought we 
could not afford a maximum annuity of $600 ; men 
thought it too low. The press warned the tcach- 
ers : ‘“‘ If you goin, you cannot get out.’’ Teachers 
complained about the limited time given them for 
decision. Those who joined thought all should be 
compelled to join, and the philanthropic said the 
rebate clause was unnecessary. Certain principals 
influenced their teachers not to join. Others, will- 
ing to help any advance in the right direction, 
swung with full corps into line. Two places report- 
ing a meagre membership assigned as the reason 
that their teachers were from other states and did 
not expect to remain in New Jersey. The others 
were young, and would probably marry. 

It would be professionally graceful on the part of 
teachers transiently employed in a state, whose 
schools furnish them with the experience and train- 
ing necessary for future success in their vocation, 
to yield this small tribute toward the general good 
of those among whom are their co-workers in the 
schools that employ them. If young women teach 
school only to tide them financially into a matrimo- 
nial harbor, if young men use our noble profession 
as a bridge to more lucrative callings, it seems no 
unjust exaction to make them pay toll for their 
transportation. Tolerant as every man naturally is 
of the incursions of Cupid, it must not be forgotten 
that the great and solemn aim of the schools is to 
educate the children—not to furnish pin-money or 
trousseaux for charming women, nor employment 
for young men whose ambitions are centred else- 
where. The state needs permanent teachers. The- 
profession demands esprit de corps, with which 
teachers become an inspired body, but without 
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which they are a mere assemblage of disconnected 
members. 

The press, with few important exceptions, were 
with us in the plan of mutual aid ; and with favor- 
able editorials inspired teachers with confidence in 
the movement. Though some hinted that the law 
might become an ‘‘ opening wedge’’ for an appro- 
priation, there was not a paper in New Jersey so 
mean as to suggest, as did the Boston Evening 
Transcript, ‘it should be made clear that the 
salary of the teacher shall not be increased suffi- 
ciently to make good to him the one per cent. de- 
duction.’? This would be an outrage, really, upon 
a public that so munificently rewards its teachers. 
One paper denouncing the pension principle, in the 
next column lauded to the skies the owner of an 
antiquated mule who kept the animal out of grati- 
tude for past usefulness. 

The Newark Evening News published ‘‘ An In. 
surance Expert’s View of the Operation of the New 
Law ;’’ which demands notice here as it is repro- 
duced in full in the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The purpose of the 
article was ‘‘ to estimate the progress of this fund 
for the next twenty years; and Newark, as the 
largest city in the state, will serve as a good illus- 
tration.’’ The expert demonstrated ‘“‘in plain fig- 
ures that on the most favorable estimates the fund 
must fall far behind the demands made upon it. 
More than half the income needed to meet obliga- 
tions is provided for only by hopes.’”’ The editor 
might have added ‘‘faith,’’ and that ‘ charity 
which never faileth.”’ 

Our law applies to the entire state. The service 
in cities, where tenure of office and higher salaries 
operate to keep teachers longer in the profession, is 
not a correct basis upon which to found general 
computations. According to the state Report of 
1894-95, 11 per cent. of New Jersey teachers had 
taught twenty years or more ; in Newark 18 per 
cent. had taught twenty years or more. Of the 587 
teachers in the state who are eligible to annuity 
through length of service, ninety-five are in New- 
ark; how many of these are incapacitated, and hence 
entitled to annuity, remains to be seen. Nearly 
half the teachers resign before five years. Bad as 
this may be for the schools, it means lapses for the 
fund. Actual figures show that the average period 
of service of teachers does not increase in any such 
uniform manner as does the average age of the 
policy holders of an insurance company. Purely 
business principles would dictate that we make all 
restrictions as to age, health, etc., that insurance 
companies do. But our first aim is philanthropic. 
We have no agents ; no royally paid officials ; no 
palatial offices. We have hearts ready to respond to 
our needy ones, and hands willing to work for 
them. Can the “ expert’ credit these to the assets 
of his insurance company ? 

An enormous strain will undoubtedly be put upon 
the fund at the very outset, but the maximum aver- 











age demand will be all the sooner determined. We 
must meet it with enterprise. A sympathetic pub- 
lic is back of us, and will further our projects. We 
shall receive bequests and donations. And Heaven 
helps those who help others ! 

Press and public assumed that the oldest teachers 
would join, and not those whose need of an annuity 
is most remote. Why is it taken for granted that 
public school teachers are the most selfish of all 
wage-earners? Workers, the Christian world over, 
organize for mutual help. Day laborers cheerfully 
contribute to the funds of their union. Are teach- 
ers actually an ignoble exception? To the young 
teacher, as to all youth, the future is of rosy hue. 
Who would wish it otherwise? ‘Young teachers 
advised to make provision for coming age smilingly 
reject the proposition. But when they are asked to 
join the plan for the sake of their comrades who 
are, or who may become, aged or infirm, it is quite 
a different question. We cannot too distinctly affirm 
that the young teachers of New Jersey have proved 
not lacking in the spirit of philanthropy. 

On the other hand such letters as the following 
have been received from old teachers : ‘‘ How gladly 
would I join you were it not that I am so nearly 
worn out that I must soon become a burden upon 
the enterprise. My $5 a year for a possible year or 
two, at the longest, could not justify a claim for an 
annuity of $250. You cannot shoulder all the disa- 
bility of the state on purely philanthropic princi- 
ples. So sincerely do I wish you success that I will 
not join you in any way except by donating my lit- 
tle ‘V ’ annually as long as I can do so, and then ? 
Die, I hope ; it is the only really graceful thing a 
worn-out woman teacher can do.”’ 

Our Board of Trustees has organized: State 
Superintendent Baxter, chairman ; Prof. Silas R. 
Morse, Judge Francis Scott and Mr. Otto Krouse, 
representing the State Board of Education, and 
Mr. S. E. Manness and Miss E. A. Allen, repre- 
senting the teachers. State Treasurer George B. 
Swain is treasurer of the fund. We are fortunate 
in having the cordial co-operation of President Hul- 
sart of the State Teachers’ Association. Fifteen 
applications for annuity are on file ; average age, 
fifty-eight ; average service, thirty-five years ; aver- 
age salary, $502; probable average annuity, $280. 
One comes from a man who has taught in New 
Jersey for fifty-nine years. He writes : ‘1am old, 
debilitated and needy.’” Do you wonder? His sal- 
ary for the past five years averages $350, has never 
been over $400. ‘‘I possess a first-grade state certi- 
ficate,”” another writes: ‘‘I have been teaching 
forty years, and am sixty-eight. My brain has be- 
come oppressed with a persistent sense of weari- 
ness ; my mind much impaired ; and, superadded, 
is heart trouble. My salary is $900.’’ Poor man! 
He died only a week ago, before we were ready to 
relieve him. A teacher who had taught thirty- 
seven years, and who called her $700 salary “ large,” 
added : ‘‘ But I have had my dear mother to care 
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for, and the three orphan children of my sister who 
died some years ago. I have saved $500 in all these 
years. Do you think Ican get apension? Itseems 
too good to be true !*’ A graduate of the state Nor- 
mal School, after many years of devoted service is 
now in the almshouse broken in mind and body. 

If the ‘‘ Old Guard ” of the state’s first ‘‘ regular 
service’ are to be relegated to penury and the 
almshouse, the new recruits will not aspire to reach 
the rank of “‘ veterans ;’’ they will surrender long 
before they die. 

It is the desire of the promoters of this movement 
that the retirement of any teacher upon an annuity 
be accompanied by some mark of respect and appre- 
ciation on the part of the community ; attended by 
such ceremonies and testimonials on the part of fel- 
low-teachers and school authorities as shall confer 
honor upon the retiring teacher, lessen the bitter- 
ness that attaches to relinquished usefulness, and 
reflect credit upon our noble profession. For, if 
the teacher be lifted up in his community, the 
future community will be drawn up by him. 

Legislation to date seems to be as follows: 
Special laws for the cities of New Yczk, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo and Detroit. The Ohio and Missouri laws 
apply to cities of certain classes, under which Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo and St. Louis have organized. The 
New Jersey and California laws apply to the state ; 
the former provides for central and the latter for 
local administration. The California law, recently 
amended, is so complex as to demand treatment by 
itself. A bill for Providence is now pending in 
Rhode Island. A New York law provides that any 
town, by popular vote, may tax itself to pension 
any teacher who shall have taught in such town not 
less than twenty-five years, so long as the pensioner 
shall continue to reside in the town. The law is 
complicated and arbitrary, and is a dead letter. 

New Jersey, Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati create pension funds by a deduction 
of one per cent. from salaries, to which Detroit adds 
the amount received from fines, deductions for ab- 
sence, etc. Detroit is empowered to make appropri- 
ations to aid the fund. Some laws make an annual 
charge on annuties paid, and all permit the fund to 
be augmented by donation, legacy, bequest, devise 
or by any legal means. 

The United States Commissioner of Education in 
his last report, pages 23 and 1094, has evidently con- 
fused the law of New York City with that of Brook- 
lyn. New York City creates the fund entirely by 
moneys deducted from teachers’ salaries on account 
of absence from duty, though unavoidably detained 
by sickness or any other cause. Such deductions 
amount annually to $60,000. This law must operate 
harshly. It compels the weak to provide for the 
strong. Teachers of fragile health stand, at best, 
little chance of living to complete the required long 

(thirty or thirty-five years) term of service. Yet 
they must pay, through sickness and consequent 
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losses, the pensions to retire their more robust fel- 
lows. When one considers how precious to a uni- 
versity is the health of its faculty—how Columbia, 
Harvard, Amherst, Brown and other noble institu- 
tions expressly provide one year of rest out of every 
seven, granting leave of absence with half-pay to 
professors who desire it—the poor public-school 
teachers may well feel that their life and their com- 
fort are of little moment to the public they so 
loyally serve. 

The law is elective in New Jersey ; is compulsory 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Toledo, Buffalo and De- 
troit ; and elective in New York City and Brooklyn 
for old teachers and obligatory on new appointees. 
In practice, however, the New York City law is 
compulsory. 

The question here naturally arises : Can the fund 
be made permanent in its operation without making ~ 
it obligatory ? Some hold that the voluntary prin- 
ciple will eventually work out the problem more 
satisfactorily, that. compulsion may do it sooner, 
but at the cost of much ill-will. Miss C. E. Hop- 
kins has just succeeded in organizing ‘‘ The Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild,’ a voluntary 
state association conducted by teachers, with an 
annual income from dues and fees of about $3,300. 
Miss Hopkins says : ‘‘ Only twenty-five of our mem- 
bers have taught less than ten years, but I have 
faith in the cause and in the teachers.’’ Where 
teachers meet and know each other economic con- 
siderations are not the determining factor—sympa- 
thy, pity and good-will are. But this close personal 
relation, with its willing sacrifices, is broken up in 
the processes that bind the teachers of a state 
together under a law. The society is so dispersed 
that no one feels a personal responsibility for the 
general warfare. There is danger, when the first 
enthusiasm wanes, that the enterprise will languish 
unless active agencies are constantly at work to 
replenish the ranks. It seems, therefore, to be a 
wise and necessary provision to include, as part of 
their contract, this obligation upon all persons who 
in the future become public school teachers. In 
choosing the vocation they elect to come under the 
Retirement Fund law. 

Mental or physica] disability combined with 
veteran service is a condition in New Jersey. Cin- 
cinnati and Toledo (twenty years); New York 
City (females, thirty years; males, thirty-five) ; 
Buffalo and St. Louis (females, twenty five years ; 
males, thirty). Veteran service is the sole condi- 
tion in Detroit (twenty-five years) ; Chicago 
(females, twenty ; males, twenty-five) ; Brooklyn 
(thirty years of service, but females must be not 
less than fifty-five years of age, and males, sixty). 
Buffalo teachers of thirty-five and forty years’ serv- 
ice, and Cincinnati and Toledo teachers of thirty 
and thirty-five years’ service may demand retire- 
ment on annuity. The St. Louis amended law per- 
mits retirement npon disability alone, without stip- 
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ulating the term of service, and Toledo allows a 
sick benefit of half-pay for ten months to a teacher 
of ten years’ service. 

The laws generally apply to teachers, principals 
and superintendents, but Chicago includes all em- 
ployees of the Board of Education, clerks, janitors, 
engineers, etc., and St. Louis includes administra- 
tive and clerical employees. 

Annuities paid in the following cities are half- 
pay, with a maximum for New York City of $1,000 ; 
Brooklyn, $1,200 ; Buffalo, Cincinnati, Toledo and 


. Chicago, $600 ; Detroit, $400. St. Louis, sixty per 


cent. of salary ; maximum, $800 ; and New Jersey, 
half-pay ; minimum, $250 ; maximum, $600. There 
is generally a provision that if funds be insufficient 
annuities shall be reduced pro rata. 

Administration is invariably by a Board of 
Trustees, which, in New York City, Brooklyn and 
Detroit is identical with the respective boards of 
education. The comptroller is ex officio treasurer 
in New York City, and the state treasurer in New 
Jersey, while in Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Toledo and St. Louis the city treasurer is made 
custodian of the respective funds. The superin- 
tendent of schools is invariably a member of the 
board, and everywhere, except in New York City 
and Brooklyn, it includes representative teachers. 

The amended California law is mandatory on 
consolidated cities and counties, and permissive in 
counties at the request of teachers. Administra- 
tion is local, and includes the city or county treas- 
urer, the school superintendent and the mayor or 
chairman of the board of supervisors. District and 
city attorneys are required to attend to the legal 
affairs of the Boards. The local Committees on 
Retirement, whose decisions are final, consist of 
five teachers, three of whom must be class teachers 
representing the various grades. In consolidated 
cities and counties the law is elective for old and 
obligatory for new teachers. In counties it is elect- 
ive. The fund is created by deducting $12 annually 
from the salaries of all teachers subject to the act, 
and adds at least one half the moneys received from 
fines, etc. The basis of annuity is thirty years’ 
service and thirty years’ contribution to the fund. 
Teachers fulfilling these requirements are entitled 
to retire on an annuity of $360 in counties, and $600 
in consolidated cities and counties. Evening-school 
teachers receiving $50 or less per month are subject 
to one-half the burden and entitled to one-half the 
benefits of the law. A teacher compelled by ill- 
health to give up teaching, after contributing to the 
fund for five years, may retire on five-thirtieths of 
the full annuity. If the teaching service exceeds 
five years, the dues for those years may be made up, 
entitling the teacher to as many thirtieths of the 
full annuity as are his years of service, but not to 
exceed thirty. Annuities less than two-thirds of 
the maximum may be suspended if the teacher 
resumes school work or recovers health. Teachers 
employed at the time of the enactment of the law, 
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and filing notices within ninety days, are not subject 
to such proportionate reductions, and may secure 
full annuity at retirement by paying into the fund 
a sum equal to thirty years’ contributions. 

New York passed bills last winter empowering 
the cities of Rochester and Syracuse to create 
funds. The former was compulsory ; deducted two 
per cent. from salaries ; required thirty years’ serv- 
ice ; minimum annuity, $300 ; maximum, $600. It 
provided a $200 disability benetit to a teacher ten 
years in service ; alsoa mortuary allowance of $100. 
The bill was indorsed by the Mayor of Rochester, 
but fa.led by one vote in the City Council. That of 
Syracuse, also compulsory, contained a clause per- 
mitting teachers leaving Syracuse to teach else- 
where to continue their contributions to the fund 
and participate in the benefits. This failed to be- 
come law because of a technical error. 

Minnesota, and Massachusetts for Boston only, 
have recently defeated bills granting in the former 
hailf-pay annuities, maximum $500 on twenty years’ 
service, and for Boston half-pay, maximum, $1,000 ; 
upon and during disability after ten years’ teaching. 

The association of teachers in the large cities, to 
the exclusion of teachers engaged in the smaller 
cities and rural districts, while an easier plan and a 
natural one, is, nevertheless, unprofessional ; it 
savors of selfishness. City teachers are better paid, 
and their positions are more secure. The educa- 
tional work done in the state at large is just as good 
and quite as necessary. Country teachers get sick 
and wear out. Organization that does not improve 
conditions for teachers generally does not benefit 
the profession as such. Professional policy, as well 
as philanthropy, would seem to dictate that the city 
teachers should extend the benefits of their organiza- 
tions to their equally worthy but less. fortunate 
fellow teachers in rural districts. This can better 
be done under a state charter and state administra- 
tion, which lend dignity and stability to the enter- 
prise. Teachers have confidence in it ; those who 
lack esprit de corps feel some sense of obligation 
and conform to conditions which, under a purely 
optional system, they would ignore. A percentage 
deduction from salaries, with the addition of all 
moneys received from fines, etc., seems the most 
equitable manner of providing the fund. The 
writer believes that disability should be a condition 
precedent to pension, and that no fund as commonly 
provided will bear the financial strain of annuities 
for disability with less than twenty years’ service. 

In the Province of Quebec, the pension fund for 
teachers is provided by annual stoppages of two per 
cent. of all salaries and annuities, two per cent. 
from the General Education Fund, and an annual 
provincial grant of $5,200. Mr. Boucher de La 
Brnere, Superintendent of the Province, adds: 
“* Yet our annual expenditures exceed our revenue 
by $6,623.46. Our law is compulsory, and we give 
no rebate.’’ On the other hand, Quebec exacts 
with incapacity but ten years of service, and grants 
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a half-pension to widows. ‘‘ We find,” he says, ‘‘a 
strain put upon the fund, as applicants establish by 
medical certificates their incapacity to teach ;”’ 
and it is proposed to extend the required service to 
_ twenty years. 

It is to be feared that some of the funds already 
established may come to grief through their too 
generous provisions, in spite of every endeavor of 
teachers to augment incomes by extraordinary 
means. A half-pay annuity, minimum $250 and 
maximum $600 (for New Jersey an average of 
$280), is not an unreasonably large provision for a 
teacher broken down after twenty years’ faithful 
labor ; but to concede the privilege of retiring on 
pensions in sound health, after twenty to thirty 
years’ work, at from thirty-eight to fifty years of 
age, is manifestly unjust, whether the funds be 
supplied by the teachers themselves or by state or 
municipality. 

Too lenient conditions for pensions to policemen, 
firemen, soldiers, the judiciary, teachers, etc., must 
so prejudice the public against the idea of social 
insurance that the hated, humiliating poorhouse 
will continue to be the only relief for worthy but 
poverty stricken old age and infirmity. That a 
policeman in New York City drawing after five 
years a fixed salary of $1,400 (much greater pay 
than that of first-class artisans generally) should be 
able to retire after twenty years’ service on half- 
pay at forty-six years of age in perfect physical 
condition, to accept some other lucrative position or 
to go into business, is an imposition on the entire 
wage-earning community. 

Service in Chicago of twenty and twenty-five 
years need not be coupled with physical or mental 
disability, nor is there restriction regarding mar- 
riage or subsequent employment. The fact that 
certain women teachers recently retired under the 
law have taken unto themselves lesser halves, has 
given color to the fear that matrimonial tendencies 
may prevail to the depletion of the fund. Itisa libel 
upon the profession, however, to report that any 
great number of those who are eligible to retire show 
any disposition to take advantage of it. It is not 
true. Professional honor forbids, and half pay is not 
attractive where full pay has been all too little. 
Detroit has evidently intended to forestall any such 
reprehensible proceedings, and puts a brake upon 
matrimonial inclinations by requiring a two third 
vote of its Board of Trustees to determine whether 
a woman who has taught twenty-five years or more 
is eligible to the double luxury of an annuity and a 
husband. 

In states where the public school system is less 
developed there is no agitation on the subject of 
teachers’ pensions, and no teachers’ beneficial organ- 
izations. From various state superintendents came 
such replies as these : ‘“‘ There are so few profes- 
sional teachers ; all seem to be using the profession 
as a stepping-stone.”’ ‘‘ The matter has never been 
even informally discussed.”’ ‘‘ Our state is too new 
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to have felt the need for such provision.’”’ Older 
states responded: ‘‘Send copy of your law; we 
wish to do something along this line.”’ ‘‘ I shall be 
glad to further such a movement in this state. *’ 

A letter of inquiry sent to the seventy-five lead- 
ing American cities shows sick benefit and funeral 
assurance societies to exist in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, N. Y.; New 
Bedford, 'Mass.; Jersey City, Trenton, Paterson, 
Camden, Hoboken, N. J.; Scranton, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Evansville, Ind.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Des Moines, Iowa ; St. Paul, Minn., and Lin- 
coln, Neb. Details concerning some of the most 
important of these societies appear in the Tables 
appended to this article. ‘‘ The Rochester Teachers’ 
Relief Society ’’ must be warmly commended for its 
graded scale of benefits favoring the low salaried 
rather than the more highly paid teacher. 

In none of the universities, except Harvard, does 
there seem to be a superannuation fund of impor- 
tance. Harvard has received gifts amounting, with 
interest, to $311,399.35, the income of which is used 
as ‘‘a retiring allowance fund.”’ After twenty years 
of service a professor may retire with an allowance 
of one third of his last salary; for each additional 
year of service is added one sixtieth of last salary. 
Harvard has now two professors who are recipients 
of life annuities of $1,500 and $3,000 respectively. 
Bowdoin has received $20,000, the income to be 
applied to a president’s pension. The alumni 
of the University of Michigan have laid the foun- 
dation of a permanent pension fund for this insti- 
tution. 

In urging the subject of pensions upon the atten- 
tion of the trustees of Cornell, President Schurman 
says: ‘‘Of the forty-three professors now in the 
university, about one fifth are between sixty and 
seventy years of age. This circumstance brings the 
university face to face with a problem from which 
hitherto its youth has kept it free.’ Columbia 
professors, sixty-five years of age and of fifteen 
years’ service, have the privilege of retiring on half 
pay as emeritus professors. Vassar offered a 
pension to Maria Mitchell. She declined it; but 
was made professor emeritus. Amherst ‘‘ has never 
been oblivious to such claims as are certainly 
created by years of faithful service.”’ Dickinson: 
‘*1 think that some action toward a retirement fund 
for teachers should be taken in all parts of the coun- 
try."’ University of Chicago: ‘‘ I regret to say that 
the university has not yet taken any action in this 
direction.’’ The trustees of Princeton ‘‘ have never 
taken any action fixing the policy of the university 
in reference to professors who have retired from 
office; but they have treated their superannuated 
professors with very great consideration.”’ 

Though unable to secure full and satisfactory 
data, twelve universities reported one or more pro- 
fessors—twenty in all--who are at present retired at 
an average of sixty-eight years of age upon annuities 
varying from $900 to $3,000. 
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From the reports of the Royal Commissioners of 
Great Britain and Ireland is taken the following 
general principle, which governs both the salaries 
and the pensions of professors: ‘‘ The universities 
must compete with the professions for the ablest 
men to fill their chairs; and while it is impossible 
for the universities to offer the great prizes held out 
by the professions to the most successful, yet a 
moderately good income given by the universities at 
an early period of life, and secured for life, may 
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prove more attractive than the struggle for, com- 
bined with the uncertainty of winning, the great 
prizes of the professions at a later period.”’ 

British pensions to university professors are 
usually two-thirds of the salary after twenty years 
of service, or after physical or mental incapacity. 
According to American standards they are hand- 
somely paid, the average salaries of juniors being 


about $2,800; middle grade, $3,650; 


$6,000, and senior 


fellow, $7,200. 


senior grade, 


Teachers’ Voluntary Annuity and Aid Associations in the United States, February, 1897. 
A letter of inquiry addressed to every state superintendent in the country elicited but scanty information regarding 


the voluntary association of teachers for disability and old age insurance. 


There are, probably, more such socievies; the 


highest school officials are frequently the most ignorant concerning these important features of educational life. 





Name, 


When 
organ- 
ized, 


Present 
member- 
ship. 


Initiation 
fee. 


Annual dues. 


mate annual 


Approxi- 


income. 


Amount of 
permanent 
fund 


How 
augmented. 


. 





Teachers’ Mutual _ Benefit t 
Ass’n, New York City 


meeeeiye Teachers’ Aid 

ss’n ae 

Boston ‘Teachers’ Mutual { 
Benefit Ass’n 

The Teachers’ Annuity and 
Aid Ass’n of the City of 
Philadelphia 

Teachers’ Aid and Annuity 
Society of Cincinnati 

Massachusetts Teachers’ An- 
nuity Guild 

Teachers’ Annuity and Aid 
Ass’n, Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut Teachers’ An- 
nuity Guild. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Ass’n of the City of 
Baltimore 


The Teachers’. rn gine and 
Aid Ass’n of Omaha 


1887 





Nov. 15, 
1887 
May, 1889 
Oct., 1890 
1891 
April, 
1893 
March, 
1894 
May, 1896 
April, 
1896 
March, 
1897 








From $1.00 
to $10.00 


2.0 | 


3.00 
5.00 


5.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


1.00 
3.00 





¥ of 1% onsalaries 


1% of salary. 
Maximum $20 


and annuities. 
1%of salary. Max- 
imum $5 # year. 


2% of salary. 


$10 a year. 


1% 0f salary. mex: 
imum 820 
Class A, 6% 
salary. Class B, $5. 
1% of salary. Mini- 
mum $4, maxi- 
mum $20 a year. 


1% # of salary. 
Maximum $18 


i 
‘i 
| 


$18,000.00 


5,622.33 
18,500.00 


18,777.22 


5,200.00 
9,100.00 
5,200.00 


8,300.00 


6,000.00 





$140,000.00 


57,379.56 
77,747.00 


119,336.19 


46,000.00 
47,697 .93 
37,609.00 


8,300.00 


23,000.00 


Class 4 


F 
i 
! 
! 


-— Class 





Donations 


Gifts $1,000 
bazaar $63,000 

§ Gifts $3,200, 
( bazaar $17,000 

Gifts $8,632.28 


Bazaar $22,500 


Dues, fees, etc. 


Bazaar $17,000 





No annuities until $300 has been paid into 
the fund. 








Present 
number of 
ne- 





ficiaries. 


mum 
annuity. 


Maxi- 
mum 
annuity. 


Average 
annuity 
paid. 





Annual benefits paid upon-| 





Permanent 
disability. 


Years of ser- 
vice. 


Sick 
benefits. 





Teachers’ Mutual _ Benefit 
Ass’n, New York City 
Aid 


Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Ass’n 


Boston Teachers’ 
Benefit Ass’n.. 

The Teachers’ Annuity and 
Aid Ass’n of the City of 
Philadelphia 

Teachers’ Aid and Annuity | 
Society of Cincinnati 


Soe Teachers’ An- | | 


nui y Gui 


Teachers’ Annuity and fia} | 
Ass’n, Washington, D. C.. 

Connections Teachers’ peng 
nuity Guild 

The Teachers’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Ass’n of the City of 
Baltimore. ..ceccccosscccces 


The Teachers’ Annuity and 
Aid Ass 


| 


’n of Omaha. ... 


1 





3; 
8 died last | 
year. 
No annui 


None till 
1901. f 





| Salary. 


| 60% of 


60% of 


4 of 
salary. 


$150.00 


j 


salary. 
220.00 


60% of 
salary. 


240.00 
ties to be 


paid for 
600.00 


400. 00 














3 years. 





bit ; after 
years’ 
a. ae 


Males 40. 
Females 35. 
Males 35, fem. 
30; with dis- 
ability 

60 


| 
| 


Males 40. 
Females 35. 


Males 40. 
Females 35. 


Males 35. 
Females 30. 


Males 35. 
Females 35. 


Males 35. 
Females 35. 


Ber ae 
Yes; after 
years’ 
mt. 
Yes; after 
5 years’ 
mentuein 
Yes; after 
8 years’ 
membership 
Yes; after 
3 years’ 
mestbanahip 


' 
a 





30; 10 with 
disability. 





|membership 


¥Yof salary 
or $5 to 810 


Yes; 
6 months. 


None. 


weekly. 


None. 


None. 
None. 


$1 to $50 








The Pennsylvania Legislature has appropriated $30,000 to aid the teachers of Philadelphia in caring for the incapacitated 


veterans. 
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Status of Public-School Teachers’ Retirement Funds in the United States, Established by Law and Administered by State or 
Municipal Officers, February, 1897. 


There is nothing more interesting in connection with the whole movement fr teachers’ 
law passed in the United States seems to have been that for Brooklyn, approved May 13, 1895. 
lyn establishing teachers’ annuity and aid associations in 1887. 


—- or teachers’ old-age and invalid insurance, than its youth. The first 


omewhat earlier was the voluntary movement started—New York and Brook- 


The first teachers’ sick benefit and funeral assurance society, that of New York City, was organized in 1869. 





Approved. 


Total nuin- 
ber of 
teachers. 
tributing 
membership. 
Approximate 
income from 
deductions 
from salaries. 


Present con- 


| 


Minimum 
annuity 


annuity. 


Maximum 





8 


Brooklyn.... May 13, 1895 
May 22, 1895 
May 81, 1895 
June 4. 1895 

March 26, 1895 
March, 1895 

March 11, 1896 


= 
S 


New York City 
*San Francisco 
+8t. Louis...... 
New Jersey.... 


Buffalo.........| April, 1896 


Cincinnati April 14, 1896 














Half pay 
Half pay 
Half pay 


Half pay 


t $540.00 
; a of 


salar 
250.00 
Half pay 


Half pay 











_ { 


tired at first. 
annuitants. 

Average an- 
nuity paid. 








No annuities paid till 


1899. 


Average years 
of service of 
retired 
teachers. 
| Incapacity a 


condition. 


Minimum 
service 
required. 


Age 
specified. 


Joining 
elective. 


Joining 
compulsory. 


» 
[=| 
eo 
i=} 
Ss 
F 


<8 





° 
4 
® 
4 
8 








A 
° 





* Th e San Francisco table is based on the old law. +As amended March, 1897, any member incapacitated may be retired 
Teachers’ Sick-Benefit and Funeral Assurance Societies in United States, February, 1897. 


| 

25 years | 
Fem. 20 years 
Males 25 years) 
Fem. 30 years) 
Males 35 years) 


20 years | 


{ Fem. 25 years) 

Males 30 years) 

20 years 

j Fem. 25 years 

Males 30 years| 

} Fem. 30 years 

Males 35 years 

| Fem. 30 years 

Males 35 years 
20 years 





30 years { Males 60 years 


Fem. 55 years 
No 


\ 


) 


| 


Yes, for old 
teachers 
No 
No 
Yes, for old 
teachers 





appointees 
Yes 


Yes 


appointees 





Yes, on cat 


Yes, on at 


$23,218.33 
None 
57,000.00 


98,000.00 
None 
None 
9,000.00 


6,783.80 








Teachers first associated to insure the payment of their modest funeral expenses by assessments upon surviving members. Usually this allowance is $100, though in 
larger societies assessments amount to from $300 to $500, payable to the wife, mother or relatives of deceased. Sick-benefit societies pay from $3 to $10 per week for limited 
riods. Prosperous societies now exist combining the annuity and sick-benefit plan. Beneticiaries are permanent and temporary, conditioned upon advanced age with 
ong service, or absolute disability after two to five years or more of membership. Initiation fees, dues. proceeds of entertainments, etc., provide funds. 
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When 
organized. 


Present 
embership 


ae 


Initiation 





Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance, N, Y. City....... 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Life Assurance Ass’n............ 
Life Assurance Dept. Teachers’ Ass’n, Jersey City, N. J. 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Téachers’ Insurance, Camden, N. J 


Interstate Mutual Relief Ass’n, Swarthmore, Pa..... < 


Jersey City Teachers’ Club, Jersey City 

Paterson, N. J., Teachers’ Ass’n 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Ass’n, Hoboken, N. J 

Tecahers’ Club of Trenton, N. J. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, New York City......... 

The Beneficial Ass’n of the Teachers of the Public 
Schools of Baltimore City 


1869 
1871 
Feb. 1, 1880 


One who 
1893 
1894 


1894 


1896 





= 
gs 


BEE 








@ | Assessments 
on call. 


= 


$1 
None 


None 
None 


None 


$1.10 





or twenty y 


None 
None 
None 
83 
None 
$2.50 
ears ma 





Sick benefit. 
Amount. 


None 
None 


None 
$7 per week for 
12 weeks. 
None 


$25 per month { 


y take a life an 
$3 per week 
while needed. 
None 


$5 per week for 
13 weeks. 


Yes, as needed. 
$1 per day 
not longer than 
20 months. 





50c. to SI per 
day, 80 days. 





Object. 


insurance. 


Not to ex- 
ceed $2,50i) 
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THE REVIVAL OF BRITISH LOYALTY. 


66 LACKWOOD,”’ for May, writing on the 

‘* Sixty Years of the Queen’s Reign,” lays 
emphasis upon a revival of loyalty as one of the 
striking features of the Victorian reign : 

‘*The House of Hanover never roused the passion 
of loyalty to any individual force until it came to 
flower in Victoria, in a moment not favorable to 
royalty, when sentiment had abandoned the throne, 
and kings counted for little in the history of the 
world. Kings everywhere are a very different class 
now from what they were sixty years since. The 
Queen has had no doubt her share even in that gen- 
eral enhancement of her office which has taken 
place over the world ; but in her own sphere there 
is no factor so great in the unity which binds the 
empire together as it never was bound before. The 
most distant settlement of her dominions is proud 
of her, of her history and her name. The only 
Queen! Noone to compete with her, no other to 
approach her pre-eminence ; the mother, the friend, 
ever watchful, ever sympathetic, never failing in 
the true word, either for sorrow or for joy. We be 
the sons of one man, said the children of Jacob. 
We are the children of one mother, is the meaning 
of the shout that will go round the earth on the 
approaching day of triumph. Few, very few, among 
us are more than her contemporaries ; most of us, 
wherever we have been born, in the three home 
kingdoms, in Cnaada, in Australia, in every colony, 
have been born into her reign. The first conscious 
cheer of the great majority of her subjects has been 
for the Queen, and to a large proportion of the 
earth’s inhabitants that name must seem as if it 
had endured forever, never beginning, never end- 
ing, the one certain symbol of life, patriotism, and 
union over land and sea ! 

‘There is nothing, as is well established in his- 
tory, that a woman does so well as to reign. It 
pleases us to say that she lacks genius for the other 
greatest arts ; but in this she has ever held an un- 
contested place, as high as the highest. needing no 
excuse on the ground that she is only a woman. 
And to make up for the defects of nature in the 
other branches of pre-eminence, we may add that 
in this she has a something more, a visionary addi- 
tion of power, ineffable, not to be measured by ordi- 
nary standards. The tie is warmer, softer, between 
her and her peoples than ever is woven between 
man and man. When she is the friend of the whole 
world, she is a nearer friend, more sympathetic, 
more personal. A sense of motherhood steals into 
the relationship. The Queen is a monarch and 
more. And loyalty has come again into being 
under her hand. It has grown with her uncon- 
sciously, without notice, a Queen’s son, long hidden 
in the obscurity of the pupil state, growing with 
the growth and strengthening with the strength of 
her other sons, her children whom she has sent out 


to the ends of the world. And, lo! that which was 
all but non-existent in 1837 is in 1897 a young giant, 
renewed in every faculty, the same poetical, mag- 
nificent henchman who stood by the Henrys in old 
England, the Jameses in old Scotland, the chival- 
rous raves by whom he was cherished--now coming 
swift from empires of the earth which no Henry or 
James ever heard of, to stand by the Queen ! ”’ 





THE QUEEN. 
HE subject of the first article in the Quarterly 
Review for April is Queen Victoria. One or 
two passages are well worth quoting. 
BEFORE THE QUEEN WAS EIGHTEEN. 


The first describes the pains that were taken to 
familiarize the Queen with the country over which 
she had to reign while she was still a minor : 

“ After the accession of King William IV., when 
the Princess stood next in successien to the throne, 
tours were made through nearly every part of Eng- 
land and Wales. The mere list of the places to 
which visits were thus paid would surprise and in- 
terest the reader. More than sixty years ago the 
Queen had, for example, visited the Cathedrals of 
Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester, Hereford, Ox- 
ford, Chester, Bangor, Lichfield, Exeter, York and 
Peterborough ; she had inspected the great ports or 
arsenals at Portsmouth, Plymouth and Woolwich ; 
she had been present at an Eisteddfod ; she had 
seen Stonehenge, and Stratford-on-Avon, and Kenil- 
worth ; she had been over the cotton mills at 
Belper, the glass works at Birmingham, the nail 
works at Bromsgrove; she had been a guest at 
great country houses, such as Eastwell Park, Alton 
Towers, Eaton Hall, Chatsworth, Wytham Abbey, 
Wentworth House, Bishopsthorpe, Harewood, Bel- 
voir and Hatfield.’’ 

HER FAVORITE BOOKS. 

The following passage gives information as to the 
favorite authors of the Queen, which could pnly 
have been supplied by some one who stands well 
within the inner circle : 

‘* Among our English writers, the Queen’s favor- 
ite poets are Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Tennyson 
and Adelaide Procter. The hymns of Bonar and 
Faber are those to which she is especially attached. 
Her favorite novelists are all women—Jane Austen 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Craik, George 
Eliot and Edna Lyall. With German literature the 
Queen is familiar. Here her favorite writers are 
Schiller, Goethe and Heine. It is worth mention- 
ing, as a proof of the thoroughness of her English 
education, that, though she learned to read German 
before her accession, she was never allowed to speak 

‘in it. In the literature of France it is natural to 
find that the memoir writers in which that country 
is so peculiarly rich, have a conspicuous place, and 
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to the charms of Sully and St. Simon, the Queen is 
keenly alive. Among the French poets and dra- 
matists the Queen’s favorites are Racine, Corneille 
and Lamartine.”’ 

THE PEACEMAKER. 


The reviewer passing on from the influences 
which shaped the Queen’s mind, to consider the 
mode in which she has exercised her sovereignty, 
refers in the following very guarded fashion to the 
Queen’s réle as the great peacemaker : 

‘* Again and again she has intervened, with strik- 
ing success, to conciliate the rancor of party strife, 
or to avert dangerous collisions between the two 
Houses of Parliament and between the government 
and the opposition. One glimpse of such an inter- 
vention was given in the life of Archbishop Tait, 
from which the public learned, for the first time; in 
how large a measure it owed to the Queen the 
peaceful settlement of the Irish Church question. 
Similar examples of more recent date might be 
quoted, if they did not turn upon disputes that have 
not been finally determined, and may be at any time 
reopened. But when the time comes to reveal the 
forces at work behind the course of political events 
during the present reign, it will be found that, for 
the smooth working of the constitutional machinery 
within the last sixty years, the nation is indebted to 
no one more than to Queen Victoria. Nor is it only 
at those stormy crises of domestic or foreign poli- 
tics which arrest the public gaze that her influence 
has been exerted. Throughout her long reign the 
calm, moderating pressure of her hand has been so 
general and pervasive that, like the pressure of the 
atmosphere, its touch has been unfelt. No states- 
man has ever come in contact with her without 
being impressed by. her wise prudence, as well as 
struck by her singular powers of concentration ; 
very few, and those not always the most capable of 
estimating the capacity of others, have failed to 
feel that, compared with her wide knowledge and 
long experience of affairs, their own acquaintance 
with politics is short and superficial.” 


A World-Round Celebration of the Jubilee. 


One of the most interesting methods by which it 
is proposed to celebrate the Queen's Jubilee is that 
which is proposed by the Supreme Grand Lodge of 
the Order of the Sons of England. This Order, 
which has its office in Toronto, and claims to have 
lodges in every colony of the Empire has arranged 
to have a divine service at four o’clock on Sunday, 
June 20, in connection with every lodge of the 
Order. These services are so conducted that the 
national anthem is sung, and the prayer for the 
Queen said, by the Sons of England in one strain 
round the whole world. At 4 p.m., according to 
astronomical time, the congregations shall stand 
and sing the national anthem, to be followed by the 
Collect of Thanksgiving for Her Majesty and the 
prayer for the Queen and royal family as formerly 
used for the Thanksgiving service. 
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THE REVIVAL OF MONARCHY. 


HE Church Quarterly Review (London) opens 
with an article upon what it calls ‘‘ Christian 
Monarchy.” It is written by a fervid Royalist, who 
still shudders in horror over the administration of a 
little human justice to such a representative of the 
divine right of kings as Charles I. But his article 
is interesting as afforidng evidence of the extent to 
which the monarchical principle has gained ground 
of late years. Without following the Church Quar- 
terly reviewer into the extravagances of ecclesiasti- 
cal enthusiasm over the coronation and the divine 
right of kings, the opening and the closing passages 
of his essay are well worth reproducing here. 

** In the reform era of sixty years since, monarchy 
was half-contemptuously tolerated as a pallid sur- 
vival of a dying past. William IV. even proposed 
that his coronation should be omitted. Now the 
setting century leaves no political institution more 
strongly seated. In France itself a bourgeois repub- 
lic dons the pomp and equipage of deposed royalty 
to welcome an autocrat. In England the throne is 
absolutely beyond question. This remarkable recov- 
ery of monarchical institutions might perhaps have 
been looked for in an age of reaction from unhis- 
toric and unimaginative utilitarianism It is due 
still more to the expansion of empires—how differ- 
ent from Plato’s civic state—and the growth of vast 
armies The ‘dim, common populations’ feel 
themselves incompetent to conduct war or delicate 
diplomacies. Democracy, says De Laveleye, is pos- 
sible only where, as in Switzerland, there can be no 
imperial policy. The Queen’s virtues have given 
scope for reverence to revive for her office, as well 
as ever-increasing devotion to grow up to her per- 
son. It is a happy coincidence that in the same 
month the nation will also commemorate the thir- 
teen hundredth anniversary of King Ethelbert’s 
baptism. It is a critical opportunity for stamping 
a permanent impression on the English mind. Not 
many months ago we were strangely fascinated by 
the majestic ceremonial of the imperial coronation 
in the sacred city of Moscow—a great religious rite 
consecrating with fitting splendor and solemnity an 
epoch in the life of what is at once a nation and a 
vast family. The whole atmosphere of that great 
scene ‘seemed charged with a simple, child like 
earnestness and intensity of faith and hope:’ Here 
in the far West men looked on with a kind of wist- 
ful envy, half-wondering that such feelings could 
still exist on the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury. and even Philistinism was hushed and awed. 
Afterward came the impressive ceremony of the 
procession of the Regalia at Buda-Pesth. <A Presi- 
dential election has since taken place, representing 
the more modern conception of national existence. 
England yet retains some consecration of her cor- 
porate life by the Catholic Church of Christ, and 
sees law personified in a sovereign who is crowned 
and anointed with rites more ancient and even more 
richly symbolical than those of Russia. If our 
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future as a nation is to be strong, serious, Christian, 
it is imperative that we should realize, rescue and 
conserve the ideal elements still remaining in politi- 
cal institutions. 

‘*The paradox of love and loyalty investing the 
person of an official whose function is to enforce 
obedience and exact revenue forbids us to think so. 
The enthusiastic acclaim of the multitude in the 
street, the reverential and august language of law 
and formula, the ceremonious etiquette of the court, 
declare the instinct of mankind that government is 
not a mere human arrangement for police and tax 
collecting, but a reflection of the Divine. Sucha 
thought is of great practical value in inducing men 
to surrender the willfulness of faction to the com- 
mon good. It puts law-abidingness on a religious 
footing, it draws together a nation by family ties— 
witness the adoption of general mourning after the 
death of a member of the royal house—and it gives 
scope for some of the most purifying of the vir 


tues.”’ 


THE ENGLISH CORONATIONS. 


HE celebration of the great Jubilee reminds 
Englishmen that it cannot be long before 

they will have to prepare for a coronation, and this 
no doubt suggested the article which the Dean of 
York has contributed to Good Words on ‘‘ The 
Crowning of Monarchs.’’ Alfred the Great was 
crowned at Winchester, but eight succeeding kings 
were crowned on the King’s stone still to be seen in 
the market-place of Kingston-on-Thames. Canute 
was crowned in London, Edward the Confessor at 
Winchester, but no one knows where the luckless 
Harold was crowned. William the Conqueror was 
the first king crowned at Westminster, which from 
that time became the crowning place of English 
kings. William Rufus was crowned seventeen days 
after his father’s death ; Henry I. four days after 
William Rufus was killed in the New Forest. The 
coronation of Richard Lion-heart in 1139 was the 
first of which any long account was given by the 
old historian. Henry III., then a boy of nine, was 
crowned at Gloucester, London at that time being 
in possession of the Dauphin of France. Four years 
later he was crowned again at Westminster. 
Edward I., owing to his absence in the Holy Land, 
was not crowned until two years after his accession, 
and the five hundred horses upon which the king 
and the nobles had ridden to the Abbey were let go 
at liberty, catch them who catch might. The stone 
on which all the monarchs have since been crowned 
was brought from Scotland in 1296. The only ex- 
ception was Queen Mary ; and when Cromwell was 
installed as Lord Protector in Westminster Hall it 
was brought from the Abbey in order that he might 
sit upon it. The cavalcade from the Tower to 
Westminster Abbey was kept up from the time of 
Richard II. to the days of Charles II. In Richard 
II.’s day, too, was established the Order of the Bath, 
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when the king was accompanied by a body of 
knights created for the occasion, who having duly 
washed in a bath, assumed their knightly dress and 
escorted the king to his palace. This continued 
until the close of the seventeenth century. In his 
reign, too, the king’s champion made his first ap- 
pearance at the Coronation banquet ; he figured at ° 
all subsequent coronations until the coronation of 
William IV., when he disappeared from history. 





C. D. GIBSON IN LONDON SOCIETY. 


R. C. D. GIBSON’S Scribner series on Lon- 

don society, illustrated with his famous 

drawings, takes up this month the London salons, 

which brings him, of course, into the field where he 

has made his reputation, and his pictures are quite 
inimitable. 

‘““The ‘season’ begins about the time Parliament 
opens, and Parliament’s opening and closing depend 
more or less on fox hunting and grouse shooting. 
As the * season ’ approaches, town houses are opened 
and ‘green’ servants are broken in; secretaries 
busy themselves with lists and stationery, and the 
winter campaign begins immediately upon the 
family’s return to town. As a London house is sel- 
dom needed for more than the formal entertain 
ments of a season, it is in most cases hired ; conse- 
quently, it is seldom attractive. Acquaintances are 
entertained in the city, and friends are taken intc 
the country to spend the week’s end on the family 
estate, surrounded by the household gods and the 
most attractive side of all England. There the 
future members of the House of Lords, and the 
belles of some future drawing-room, ride donkeys, 
and the older people ride wheels and sit under Eng- 
lish oaks and make little water-color sketches, and 
it is easily seen why only social duties take them to 
London. 

‘** By eight o’clock in the evening almost every 
other house that you see will have a little red carpet 
stretching from its door to the curb, and in some 
cases a temporary awning over it. The streets seem 
to be given over entirely to carriages and hansoms 
carrying people to dinner. When the last guest 
has arrived the carpet is taken in until later on, 
when it again rolls back down the steps and across 
the pavement, between two lines of footmen, while 
the butler whistles for hansoms, and half of fashion- 
able London goes to its own house, its club or its 
lodgings, feeling much better than it did. A dinner 
or a dance in London is well worth going to, be- 
cause the most interesting people there know each 
other and have time for such things. No working- 
man need hesitate to accept an invitation to lunch- 
eon; he is sure to meet there people who will make it 
well worth his while and who are as busy as himself. 
A member of Parliament, during a short recess, 
will leave the house and drive miles to a dinner. 
He may arrive thirty minutes late, or leave before 
the dinner is half over. A Quartermaster General 
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will leave the War Office an hour earlier, because 
he has promised to go bicycling with some young 
people, and an editor will leave his paper and ac- 
company his wife to a tea. This interest in all 
things gives English people time for everything. 
The order of precedence is the most important and 
seriously considered part of a London dinner. If 
only men are present it is just as necessary not to 
smoke until the master of ceremonies has rapped 
on the table and the president has said ‘The 


Queen.’ 
‘The royal family are on the very best terms 
with the trades people. They will delay a wedding 


until the end of July and make the season longer 
to oblige them. Their names appear on shop fronts 
and their portraits are in the windows. In this 
way you can tell where a duke buys his hats, ora 
princess her gloves. It is this wise good nature on 
their parts that makes the tax payer prosperous 
and the royal family popular. 

‘*The more London entertains, the bigger and 
happier it grows, and the better the entertainers are 
liked. Since the days of Robin Hood Englishmen 
have appeared best at table. There are banqueting 
halls of all ages and sizes in every part of London. 
The proper place for a boar’s head or an enemey’s 
flag was always in the dining hall.’’ 





PARLIAMENTARY CELEBRITIES. 


r the June Harper’s Mr. T. P. O’Connor gives a 

running fire of sharp, yet true and very impar- 
tial character sketches of the leaders in the House 
of Commons. Mr. O’Connor begins with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s departure. Mr. Gladstone set a certain sort 
of standard in the House which made a different set 
of comparisons, especially as to the youth and age 
of Parliamentary leaders. In England a man is 
still young at fifty, and it was considered radical, if 
not scandalous, when Mr. Lowther was appointed 
Chief Secretary of Ireland at the age of forty. With 
Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ vivacious, active, master of all his 
resources at eighty-four, it was ridiculous for any- 
body to feel old who was still a septuagenarian.”’ 
Sir William Harcourt, leader of the opposition, is 
nearly seventy; Mr. John Morley and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are approaching sixty. But these were mere 
youths so long as Mr. Gladstone was present. The 
first celebrity in the House of Commons is Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, the leader of the opposition. Mr. 
O’Connor says “‘ of course,’’ and proceeds to explain 
that the priority of Sir William Harcourt is far 
more undeniable and salient than it could be in 
America, for in England a leader has a power of 
committing his party that would be resented in the 
United States. Sir William Harcourt gave up a law 
practice in 1868 worth £15,000 a year to enter Par- 
liament, which Mr. O’Connor considers a strong 
proof of devotion to political duty. He made him 
self felt almost immediately, and the more because 
the ministry of that year was, as Mr. O’Connor 


says, ‘‘ personally the most disagreeable and offen- 
sive that possibly ever held power. It was a minis- 
try of bad-tempered men.” This gave Sir William 
Harcourt his chance. ‘‘ He has inexhaustible funds 
of sarcasm and invective, and everything he says is 
spiced. Indeed, there is no man of his time who 
has a wit so brilliant and so destructive.”” He can 
seize hold of a weak or humorous point in a situa- 
tion or areport and invariably convulse his audi- 
ence. ‘‘ For witty invective of this kind there is no 
man of his time can be compared to him.’’ And 
yet, Mr. O’Connor says, this fact is practically 
responsible for his failure to reach the Premiership. 
“The English are a serious—it would be rude in an 
Irishman to call them a dull people, though I have 
heard the phrase applied to them by their own 
countrymen—and many sections of them suspect a 
man who makes people laugh. I have been told 
that several good Liberals in the provinces refuse 
to read Sir William Harcourt’s speeches on no bet- 
ter ground than that they are very amusing.’’ Nor 
is his wit impromptu. He writes out literally every 
single word of the speech he delivers. So that 
though Sir William Harcourt is a great and power- 
ful debater, he is one of the most unready speakers 
in the House of Commons, and can never rise to an 
occasion in the brilliant manner for which Mr. 
Gladstone is so famous. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


‘“*Two men could not be much more diverse in 
look and type than Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
John Morley. Sir William Harcourt is a giant in 
height and figure. He is about six feet four higb, 
and he is stout in proportion. The bold and strong 
aquiline nose, the full mouth—all the strongly 
marked features—give him the appearance of the 
stout Norman race that for,so long ruled the Saxon 
proletariat; and he has also the distinct air of a 
man of the world who has enjoyed life and laughed 
a good deal at it. There is no epithet, I believe, 
which Mr. Morley regards as so inappropriate to 
him as that which is constantly applied to him by 
the newspapers—the epithet of ‘sombre.’ The 
epithet is next in offensiveness to him to Jacobin. 
But his appearance will render both epithets intelli- 
gible. He is of middle height, very thin, very alert 
in his movements; the face is long, thin and clean- 
shaven, and the general impression it gives is one 
of melancholy and severity. The eye, blue, clear, 
but cold and quiet, increases this impression.”’ 

And yet Mr. Morley is one of the most genial of 
men. Mr. O’Connor characteristically repeats an 
old joke to the effect that six men agreed to invite 
the most disagreeable man they knew to dinner, 
and when the day came there were only seven to 
dinner, because they had all invited Sir William 
Harcourt; and the very opposite story with regard 
to Mr. Morley, that a certain number of persons 
balloted for the man they would choose for a six 
months’ companion on a desert island, and all 
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agreed on Mr. Morley. He is a very nervous man. 
Speaking of Mr. Morley’s first speech, Mr. O’Con- 
nor says: ‘‘ I never saw a man much more nervous; 
his tongue seemed to cleave to his mouth, and he 
had to take a glass of water before the parched lips 
could continue the utterance. And for many years 
afterward he was almost as bad.” He too had 
what Mr. O’Connor calls the “‘ fatal habit ’’ of writ- 
ing down every word of his speeches to the disad- 
vantage of their spontaneity and vivacity. 

‘* Whatever the defects of his style in elocution, 
demeanor and the like, there is no man whose 
speeches have so enduring an effect. The perfect 
lucidity of the style, the closeness of the argument, 
and now and then the glow and poetry of the lan- 
guage, make all his speeches, like all his writings, 
singularly fascinating. I should put him at the 
very head of the men who have helped home rule 
by their speeches.”’ 

MR. ASQUITH. 

Mr. O’Connor gives Mr. Asquith the credit of up- 
setting the most thoroughly accepted Parliamentary 
theory—that favors in Commons can only be won 
by those who are willing to give the utmost persist- 
ence and constant attendance and attention to its 
business. In 1886, when he came into Parliament, 
he had very little position either inside or out. He 
had made scarcely more than five or six speeches 
from 1886 to 1892, and learned nothing of the 
drudgery and the hard routine work of the House. 
Though he did nothing in particular, doing it pretty 
well, Mr. O’Connor says his appointment was a 
popular one, ‘If 1 were asked the reason I should 
say it was because he has the true oratorical gift iu 
him It was his voice that first showed the world 
what was in Mr. Asquith. The very first time he 
raised it in the House of Commons there was com- 
municated to the nerves of that assembly, with the 
rapidity with which these things happen, the sense 
that one of its masters had arrived.’? And yet he is 
not sympathetic nor imaginative. He sees things 
with a cruel clearness that allows no mists or glows. 
‘* Physically he has few of the advantages of the 
‘orator beyond the beauty of his voice. He is barely 
of the middle height, and the clean-shaven face, 
wonderfully young, without a line upon it, sur- 
mounted by light brown hair, without one gray lock 
in it, makes him look almost like a schoolboy.’”’ 


ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


The Review or Reviews has described the 
careers of both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith very 
fully in character sketches of recent years. Mr. 
O’Connor says that Mr. Balfour was at first regarded 
as one of those dilettante young men who saunter 
into politics and then saunter out of them. ‘ Tall, 
very thin, with a thin face, and a manner that 
might well be described as lackadaisical, he had in 
many respects the whole appearance and manner of 
the curate who has been tne butt of the caricatur- 
ists and the satirists for two generations. He also 
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had and has an incurable and not altogether well- 
bred tendency to what I may call languid sprawl- 
ing. His favorite attitude used to be to lie poised 
on a neck as narrow and as slender as that of a 
delicate woman. Finally, to complete the picture 
of Mr. Balfour as he was at this period, it should be 
added that he had the typical curate habit of ap-: 
pealing for inspiration to his pocket-handkerchief.”’ 
So that a shout of derision went up from all quar- 
ters when this figure was appointed to the Chief- 
Secretaryship of Ireland, which is one of the mcst 
grim and violent political offices in the world, which 
had been associated with nothing but a succession 
of disastrous failures. ‘‘ The figure of this tall, deli- 
cate, limp young man with the scented pocket- 
handkerchief facing such an office appeared to 
everybody as grotesque and ridiculous a contrast as 
that of the fop who vexed the soul of Hotspur by 
his genteel mincings in face of villainous saltpetre. 
It is one of the most unexpected things of modern 
history that such a man should have emerged from 
such a trial not broken either in health or mind; 
and that instead of finding a grave for his reputa- 
tion there, he should have built upon it the solid 
fabric of fame and eminence.”’ Mr. O’Connor indi- 
cates the main sources of Mr. Balfour’s success in 
the relentless logic of his clear mind, the dexterity 
he displayed in debate and in his scrupulousness. 
‘* Widely as I differ from him politically, I believe 
that, according to his lights, he is an honest anda 
high-minded politician, and that he has the interests 
of his country at heart.”’ 


MR. GOSCHEN, 


Mr. O’Connor begins by saying that Mr. Goschen 
is one of the figures that are declining in the House 
of Commons, simply because the House of Com- 
mons, with all its geniality, does not like failure, 
and Mr. Goschen is a man who has not got what he 
is supposed to have wanted. Mr. Goschen’s mag- 
nificent debating powers were shown at their height 
in the Irish struggle, though he had always been 
credited with astuteness and dexterity. ‘‘He isa 
thoughtful, well read, well equipped public man, 
with a conscience and patriotism and learning. 
And yet there are few men who have so many phys- 
ical disadvantages as an orator. His voice is as 
raucous as that of a Californian group of frogs, and 
his gestures are positively ungainly.’’ 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Goschen, developed 
somewhat late, and Mr. O’Connor evidently does 
not think that he had altogether justified his eleva- 
tion to the Cabinet by anything that happened 
during his parliamentary career. Without going 
into Mr. Chamberlain's stirring political history in 
recent years, which has also been given very fully 
to readers of the REVIEW oF REVIEws, Mr. O’Con- 
nor describes his personal oratorical position in the 
House of Commons. ‘‘ At the present moment,”’ 
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Mr. O’Connor says, ‘‘he can claim to be the most 
formidable and the readiest debater in that assem- 
bly. If I were asked to say what is the chief secret 
of his success as a speaker, I should say that it is 
lucidity. The second secret of his power and suc- 
cess is his power of making what are called ‘ hits.’ 
His humor is not a genial one, nor is his temper 
sweet, and therefore there is considerable acidity in 
his wit. The third secret of his success is his 
extraordinary industry. When he entered pub- 
lic life he gave up commercial life almost en- 
tirely.”” Most Englishmen have to shoot or fish 
or hunt a little bit. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
need to. Nor does he golf, nor cycle, nor do 
anything particularly except work. With all his 
debating strength, Mr. O’Connor finds Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches thin, shallow and ungenial. ‘ Lis- 
tening to him you get the impression of a very 
clever and a very strong man; but you do not—at 
least I do not—get the impression of a powerful in- 
tellect. Even the defects of his temperament are 
an addition to its strength. He himself, I have 
heard, declares that he has never forgiven; and he 
does give the impression of a man that it is not safe 
to antagonize, and that views life in the archiper- 
sonal manner of a man who sees in its broad and 
varied panorama a struggle for personal supremacy. 
He is not a man who is much loved, and yet he is 
able to wield a political influence in Birmingham 
and around it almost as formidable as what the 
‘boss’ wields in some American cities.’’ 


THE BRITISH IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


HE Scottish Geographical Magazine for April 
publishes a réport of a very interesting paper, 
which was read before the society in Edinburgh by 
Colonel Sir Howard Vincent as the result of his 
tour through South America. In South America, 
with the exceptiun of their slight holding in the 
North, the British have hardly a foothold. 

If, however, a British expedition had not been 
mismanaged at the beginning of the century, the 
Argentine Republic might possibly have been a 
British colony. Sir Howard Vincent says : 

‘In all the work of the British in South America 
there is to my mind one great and conspicuous 
landmark. It is arecord of the valor and devotion 
of Scotchmen, of shame and disaster to the Union 
Jack. It is a page cf history on which most British 
historians are silent. There are few, I expect, even 
of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, who 
remember how the Highland Light Infantry, but 
ninety years ago, captured the capital of the fairest 
country in South America, how the regiment had 
to capitulate, to surrender its standards, still hang- 
ing within the walls uf a Roman Catholis church 
in Buenos Ayres, and how the relieving force, 
shamefully led, was ignominiously defeated and 
expelled.” 
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THE ENGLISH POSITION IN ARGENTINA. 


The story of this ill-fated expedition is vividly 
told by Sir Howard Vincent. It is a forgotten story 
in Britain’s annals, but it illustrates perhaps as well 
as anything the unconquerable pertinacity of our 
British cousins, for, although they lost all chance of 
political sovereignty in the Republic, they have 
none the less succeeded in establishing their ascend- 
ency there. Sir Howard Vincent says : ; 

‘“‘The British have now none the less planted 
themselves on the fertile soil of the Republic. Two 
hundred millions sterling, at the very least, have 
they laid out in Argentina. They have advanced 
millions to the government, millions to the states. 
They have laid out millions in railways, millions in 
land. Many of these millions they will never see 
again. Many might as well have been thrown into 
the sea. But the people of the Republic have been 
great gainers, and the heirs of the millions will 
reap a reward. There is nothing perhaps more 
remarkable than the change which is rapidly com. 
ing over the proprietorship of the soil. The British 
population is not more than forty thousand. The 
French are more than twice as numerous. The 
Germans also. The Italians surpass us numerically 
twentyfold. They are the workers.’’ 


IN CHILI. 


It is not only in the Argentine Republic that 
British capital has succeeded in establishing British 
interests in a prominent position. Their position is 
as good, if not better, in Chili : 

‘‘ fhe great enterprises are almost entirely in 
British hands—the principal railways, the ports, 
the large estates, the main factories. Thus it is 
that Britain for a time transformed the Rainless 
Coast into a mine of gold. The courage, the 
energy, the resource of the late Colonel North 
stand out conspicuous. Of all the people of South 
America the Chilian appeals to British sympathy 
most warmly. The Chilians are the British of the 
Pacific. They have our qualities, tempered by 
their sublime climate. Britons have settled among 
them and become Chilians. Who are their leaders 
to-day ? Men whose surnames are as familiar in 
Edinburgh as in Valparaiso and Santiago. Maciver 
and Ross, Edwards and Walker —worthy successors 
indeed of Cochrane and Mackenna. Yes; this 
Scotland of South America is indeed a land worthy 
of the name. Its laborious government, its unpaid 
legislature, its patriotic administration, its munici- 
palities, its honesty, its energy. its vigor, its moral- 
ity, stand high above any of their Continental 
rivals. The capital, Santiago de Chile, is one of 
the most beautifully-placed, most attractive towns 
in the world. In Valparaiso the greatest houses 
are British ; nearly half the shipping is British. 
There is British representation and British com- 
mon-sense in the Municipal Council. Nevertheless, 
the German has come with a rush to dispute our 
sway. In mere numbers he is already slightly 
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ahead, and especially in the lower ranks of com- 


merce.”’ 
IN PERU. 


Passing northward to Peru, Sir Howard Vincent 
gives an equally good account of how things stand : 

‘*Peru has four times the area of the United 
Kingdom, with under three million inhabitants. 
Half of the shipping at the great port of Callao is 
British, and the Chilians come next, whose officers 
are nearly all British. Thence to Lima is but a few 
miles. There the want of rain is met by an almost 
constant morning mist. Of the many ventures in 
Peru of the British, the greatest is that of the Peru- 
vian Corporation. It took over the £50,000,000 of 
external debt contracted by Peru, as also ten state 
railways, largely built from the contractor’s point 
of view. The Corporation has had many difficulties 
to contend with, and not the least the non-payment 
by the Government of the £80,000 a year guaranteed 
from the customs receipts, added to very numerous 
revolutions. But if the possession of a wonderful 
line of railway is a valuable asset, that assuredly is 
the privilege of the Peruvian Corporation.”’ 

Elsewhere—i.e., in Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador 
and Bolivia—the English do not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in planting themselves as firmly. In the 
Argentine, Chili and Peru they have definitely 
abandoned all thought of political domination ; but 
British settlers in those colonies will have lost the 
political capacity of the race to which they belong 
if they do not succeed in securing sufficient influ- 
ence in the government of the countries where their 
money is invested, so as to deliver them from the 
plague of the constantly recurring revolutions 
which seem indigenous to all South American 


states. 
ENGLAND’S FENIAN PERIL IN 1865. 


Revelations by William O’Brien. 
N the Contemporary Review for May there is a 
brilliant and eloquent article written by Wil- 
liam O’Brien, under the title ‘‘Was Fenianism 
Ever Formidable?’’ His reply is Yes, formidable 
enough to threaten England with the most serious 
rebellion she had ever faced in Ireland. Mr. 
O’Brien was of course heart and soul in the move- 
ment himself, although he was but a boy, and his 
share in it seems to have been confined to attend- 
ance at one illegal drill-meeting, and a solitary 
excursion in an open boat with his brother and 
others who were engaged in running half a dozen 
rifles from a steamer which brought them over 
from Newport to Cork. 
THE FENIANS OF 1865. 

But his brother was fully enlisted in the move- 
ment, and little went on in Ireland that was not 
well known in the O’Brien household. Mr. O’Brien 
says : 

ve It was in 1865, and not in 1867, that Fenianism 
had the capacity to strike a formidable military 
blow at England ; and it is from its inner history, 
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rather than from its performances in the field, that 
a prudent statesman will measure its importance. 
To begin with, the civilian organization was, to all 
intents and purposes, the enrollment of three fourths 
of the able-bodied population of the country (and 
the population was then 1,300,000 more than it is 
to-day). For the province of Munster, at least, I 
can say with certainty that any young man of spirit 
who was not a sworn or unsworn item in the ranks, 
would have felt as much ashamed of himself asa 
young Englishman who should refuse to volunteer 
if a foreign army were landed in Kent. There are 
proofs in the strong boxes of Dublin Castle that at 
one moment a hundred thousand men at the least 
would have responded to the signal of any capable 
military leader who could put arms in their hands.’’ 


THE BRITISH GARRISON DISAFFECTED. 


There were no Maxims in those days, and regu- 
lars as well as rebels would have been armed with 
the old muzzle-loaders. Mr. O’Brien maintains 
that neither the army, the militia nor the police 
could be depended upon : 

‘“‘A far grimmer danger than the Fenianism 
which learned the goose-step by the light of the 
moon was the Fenianism which did not so much 
conspire as all but openly flaunt itself in every bar- 
rack-room and on every parade-ground in the 
island. Probably we shall never know the full 
extent to which disaffection seized upon the army, 
the militia, and even the constabulary. Nobody 
who holds the key of the archives of the War Office 
is ever likely to let the secret out. Assuredly, since 
the Mutiny of the Nore, England passed through no 
such nightmare vision of a forest of her own bayo- 
nets pointed at her breast. The courts-martial 
made some signal examples. But the epidemic 
was not an affair of individuals, but of companies, 
and of whole regiments. To attempt to impeach 
all the military Fenians before courts-martial 
would have been to throw England into a panic, if 
not to precipitate an appalling mutiny and invite 
foreign invasion. As for the militia regiments, it 
is not too much to say that, with the exception of 
the officers and staff-sergeants, they were so many 
Fenian circles, with the very thinuest sprinkling of 
‘old reliables ’ or spies.’’ 

As for the police, Mr. O’Brien says : 

‘“*The only illegal drill-meeting I ever had the 
opportunity of witnessing was put through its fac- 
ings by a head constable in full uniform, one still 
well remembered in Cork and Tipperary.” © 


THE IRISH-AMERICANS. 


The peril in Ireland was aggravated by the fact 
that popular feeling against England in the United 
States was then at its height. The Civil War was 
over, the Northern armies had been disbanded, the 
Alabama claims were still unsettled : 

** At least two hundred thousand of the disbanded 
veterans were Irishmen, fresh from campaigns 
which probably made them the best seasoned sol- 
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diers in the world, nourishing a quarrel of their 
own with England, compared with which the 
purely American grievances relating to the Ala- 
bama and the Sliddell and Mason surrender were as 
moonlight unto sunlight.”’ 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Hence Mr. O’Brien thinks he is justified in say- 
ing : 

“Tt seems as certain as any enterprise in its 
nature desperate can be, that within twenty-four 
hours any resolute leader would have established 
the nucleus of the most formidable insurrection 
that has broken out in Ireland since the Confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny. A first success would have 
brought at a moderate computation twenty thou- 
sand trained soldiers, militiamen and constabulary 
men to his flag, with as many tens of thousands of 
able bodied civilians as he could find weapons for. 
A month at the least must have elapsed before a 
sufficient army could be dispatched from England 
to cope with such a force. In the meantime, the 
southern and western provinces would be in posses- 
sion of a triumphant insurgent army, flushed with 
a dozen easy victories over isolated English detach- 
ments. Can there be much doubt what would 
have been the effect upon American feeling, in its 
then feverish state, of the news that the Irish Re 
public had been proclaimed throughout Munster 
and Connaught, and that the British troops were in 
full mutiny ? Even if no official declaration of war 
took place at once, what American government 
could have prevented privateers from covering the 
seas and filibustering hosts from swarming over the 
Canadian frontier ?’”’ 

WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 

Fortunately for England, no leader turned up, 
and the British government, watching its time, 
struck the blow which destroyed the power of 
Fenianism for a generation : 

‘“*Throughout the month of August, and during 
the first two weeks of September, the country, or, 
at least, two of its provinces, were at the beck of 
any resolute leader who should give the signal. 
Neither the leader nor the signal turned up. Then 
the government did what the insurgents might 
have done before them any night in the previous 
six weeks—namely, struck their blow. At one 
swoop the principal civilian leaders, with their 
newspaper plant and carloads of their correspond 
ence, were captured ; the cream of the colonels and 
captains were swept into the same net ; the disaf- 
fected regiments were hustled aboard transport 
ships for India, and the militia regiments were dis- 
armed and disbanded, not for many a year after to 
be called up for training. The success of the gov- 
ernment coup was as startling as that of an equally 
bold Fenian coup might have been.”’ 

WHAT MAY HAPPEN. 

Mr. O’Brien admits that all hope of secret con- 

spiracy or military rising is at present out of the 
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question ; but he mutters uneasily concerning the 
growth of anti-English feeling in America as the 
result of the substitution of the policy of Mr. Cham- 
berlain for that of Mr. Gladstone, and then con- 
cludes as follows : 

‘** We read the other day that two Irish regiments 
are among those ordered to the Cape in an emer- 
gency that may decide the fate of South Africa. 
Who will guarantee that Irish regiments are not 
compact of the same flesh and blood in 1897 as in 
1865? Will even deporting them as far away as 
India be as effective now as it was then? The 
native Indian newspapers are as strong Irish Home 
Rule sympathizers as any in Dublin. It was only 
the year before last an Irish Home Rule member 
presided at a National Congress representing 
roughly a couple of hundred millions of Indian 
Home Rulers. And Russia is no longer separated 
by vast barbarous Khanates from India, as she was 
in the Fenian days, but has her sentinels almost 
within hail of Kandahar. ”’ 


THE PROGRESS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
As Viewed by an English Statistician. 


HE first of a series of papers on American in- 
dustrial progress by the eminent British 
statistician, Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, appears in the 
North American Review for May. Mr. Mulhall de- 
votes his introductory article entirely to New Eng- 
land, and begins with a brief study of the popula- 
tion of that portion of the Union, which in the last 
half-century has not quite doubled, while that of 
the whole Union has more than trebled ; but the 
density in New Englnd is 75 persons to the square 
mile, while it is only 23 for the whole Union, so that 
the room for expansion is relatively small. 

New England, Mr. Mulhall says, is typical of the 
American people, although half the population is 
composed of immigrants and their children. No 
less than 70 per cent. of foreign settlers consisted 
of Canadians and Irish, and the character of New 
England people has undergone a remarkable change 
since 1850. While agriculture has declined, manu- 
factures have greatly increased, and urban popula- 
tion (that is, of all towns of over 10,000 inhabitants) 
has more than doubled since 1870, while rural has 
stood still. 

‘* The rapid growth of towns has coincided with a 
great influx of immigrants from Europe, and thus 
it has come to pass that the American population 
has declined from 66 per cent. of the total in 1870 to 
53 per cent. in 1890. In other words, the census 
returns show that in twenty years the number of 
Americans had increased very little—viz. : 


Increase, 

1870, 1890. per cent. 
Foreign settlers ...... 649,000 1,142,000 %6 
Their children........ 496,000 1,069,000 115 
Americans ........... 2,342,000 2,489,000 6 
Go) CER eee Canner 3,487,000 4,700,000 85 
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“{f we seek to ascertain the cause why the 
American population does not increase in New Eng- 
land as it does in other parts of the Union, we are 
almost forced to conclude that Jonathan prefers 
agriculture to manufactures, and that in the last 
twenty-five years some thousands of New England- 
ers have gone West, and given over their old farms 
to Canadians, whose number has increased so much 
that in 1890 they formed 8 per cent. of the whole 
population.” 


ABANDONMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Regarding New England’s agricultural decline 
Mr. Mulhall says : 

** So limited is now the production of breadstuffs 
that the total grain crop of New England would 
hardly suffice to feed the population of Connecti- 
cut ; and as to meat, the quantity produced yearly 
is less than what is consumed in four months. In 
fact, agriculture is an industry of secondary im- 
portance, the cultivated area not exceeding one- 
fourth of New England, and a large number of the 
rural population, especially in Maine, preferring to 
occupy themselves in felling timber. If it were not 
for the Western States the people of New England 
would find themselves, as regards food supply, in 
the same position as the inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain, who mainly depend on foreign countries for 
grain and meat.”’ 

Nevertheless, in one particular there has been 
progress even in rural New England, for Mr. Mul- 
hall shows that while horned cattle have declined 
since 1850 by 60,000 head, the number of milch cows 
rose from 608,000 to 821,000, an increase of 35 per 
cent.; but the number is still insufficient to supply 
the population with milk and butter. This increase 
of dairy-farming has greatly enhanced land values, 
each farm now representing a capital value of 
$3,070, against $2,510 in 1850. 


MANUFACTURES. 


In manufacturing industries, however, New Eng- 
land is easily pre-eminent, both the value of output 
and the money wages paid having quintupled since 
1850. 

‘‘The magnitude of this industry is such that, 
relatively to population, no European country rivals 
New England in manufactures, as the following 
table shows : 


Millions Dollars 
dollars. "en. per mem. 
New England..... 1,499 4,700,000 
Great Britain ..... 4,022 35,100,000 i 
a ae 2,860 38,500,000 74 
GOrMARY....55 00. 3,310 52,200,000 63 
Belgium........... 566 6,400,000 88 


‘*The ratio that corresponds to New England is 
three times that of Great Britain, four times that 
of France, five times that of Germany. The rela- 
tive progress. moreover, has been much greater in 
New England than in Great Britain—viz. : 
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Dollars 





Millions dollars. _ per inhabitant. 
1850. 1890. 1850. 1890. 
New England........ 283 1,499 104 319 
Great Britain........ 2,285 4,022 111 115 


‘* British manufactures have done little more than 
keep pace with population, while those of New Eng- 
land show a ratio per inhabitant three times as 
great as in 1850. Massachusetts stands for 60 per 
cent. of the total, and Connecticut comes second, 
but with reference to population Rhode. Island 
shows a higher ratio of manufactures per inhabi- 
tant than either of the preceding States—viz. : 


Millions Dollars 
Dollars. per inhabitant. 
Massachusetts .....csecccscece 888 396 
RUPTOOUNOUIG 5 osc sc s'eticeccssiscece 248 333 
RN OUOSMIOUE « .o5si060is Sesiceeiens 143 412 
Other three States..........:. 220 160 
New England............... 1,499 319 


‘* Textiles constitute one-fourth of the total, cot- 
tons and woolens being almost equal, and other 
fibers insignificant. Boot-making is also carried 
on, toa degree that eclipses all European nations. 
These two industries compare with the same in 
Europe thus : 





Millions dollars. Dollars per inhabitant. 

Textiles. Boots. Textiles. Boots. 
New England ... 360 167 %6 36 
Great Britain.... 883 144 25 4 
PBANOO vi6os 6:55 6'sie 552 110 14 3 
Germany......... 518 158 10 3 


‘* When we observe that New England turns out 
more boots and shoes than Great Britain, France or 
Germany, it is easy to understand the marvelous 
development of manufactures in this part of the 
New World. Nor is it less satisfactory to see that 
the wages of operatives have risen in higher ratio 
than the output. The number of hands employed 
was 313,000 in 1850. and 885,000 in 1890 ; the ratios 
of product and of wages were, therefore, as follows : 


Dollars per operative. 





r —. Increase, 

1850. 1890. per cent. 
ROMANO cies ace dounecicesre 903 1,694 87 
WYMEON:. sccanedscavaconeie 246 469 91 


‘* Wages averaged in 1890 per week exactly $9, the 
average throughout the United States having been 
$9.30 ; these rates are much higher than those in 
Europe, and as the cost of food is less, the New 
England operative is in a much better position than 
factory hands in Great Britain, France or Ger- 
many.’ 


New England Influence in French Canada. 


Mr. Edward Farrer, a Canadian journalist, writes 
in the May Forum about some of the social and 
economic changes attendant on the migration from 
French Canada to New England which has reached 
such formidable proportions. 
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The systematic methods by which this movement 
in population is furthered are, we think, but imper- 
fectly understood on this side of the line. The effect 
on Canada has certainly been disastrous, as Mr. Far- 
rer’s article shows. 

‘*In winter committees are formed to prepare a 
list of those intending to emigrate, so that a special 
rate may be obtained from the railroads. When 
spring comes the trains are crowded with young and 
old bound for the land of promise. Others go in the 
fall. after the crops have been gathered, and return 
in the spring ; these are known as the hirondelles. 
The village band accompanies the party to the rail- 
road ; the curé gets some to sign the pledge, and 
gives his blessing to all. La fiévre des Eta's- Unis is 
so general that, as Father Lacasse, a distingnished 
Oblate, observes : ‘ We are all asking in a whisper, 
‘* What is going to become of the race? What is 
going to become of Canada?’’’ In some parts 
churches have heen closed because of the flight of 
so many people. Every parish contains abandoned 
farms. The hirondelles, on returning for the sum- 
mer, describe in glowing terms what they have seen; 
telling in particular of ‘those of ours’ who have 
won distinction in the professions or are making 
money in business. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION, 


‘‘The French Canadian newspapers printed in 
New England circulate in Quebec ; and Quebec 
papers devote space to New England news. The 
Saint Jean-Baptiste societies in both countries hold 
an annual convention,—sometimes in Canada, at 
other times in the. United States,—at which topics 
affecting the welfare of the race are discussed. 
Aside from formal reunions of this sort, there is a 
constant ebb and‘ flow of population across the 
frontier. The New England French organize pil- 
grimages to the shrine of Saint Anne at Beaupré, 
and visit their old homes on returning : of late they 
have been getting up bicycle parties. 

“ At rural post offices most of the letters and 
newspapers are for or from New England. The 
letters from New England usually contain money ; 
for, like the Irish emigrant, the French Canadian is 
deeply attached to his kindred, and counts no sacri- 
fice on his part too great if only he can induce them 
to join him. When work is scarce in the states 
there is a backwash : but so soon as business revives 
the migration revives also ; and it carries off the 
most active of both sexes.”’ 

The French-speakinz population of Quebec num- 
bers 1,200.000. According to our last census there 
are in the United States about 840,000 persons of 
French Canadian birth or extraction, so that it 
seems not unlikely that the time may soon come 
when there will be more French Canadians in the 
United States than in Canada. 


CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED STATES. 


Intercourse with New England, says Mr. Farrer, 
is changing the ideas and conceptions of the French 
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Canadian people in regard to many things. The 
clergy no longer dread American institutions as 
they formerly did. 

‘** When the exodus began the bishops spoke bit- 
terly of the United States ; Americans being usually 


_ described as a nation of money-getters without 


respect for religion or authority. But the old prej- 
udice has now wholly disappeared. According to 
Father Hamon, the French Canadians in New Eng- 
land and New York have built in twenty years one 
hundred and twenty churches and fifty convents, 
mauy of which are served by priests and nuns from 
Quebec, who get on better with their compatriots 
than Irish or German priests. The Sulpicians have 
built colleges at Baltimore and elsewhere; the 
bishops attend conferences in the United States ; 
French Canadian priests collect money there for the 
erection of churches in Quebec ; and American stu- 
dents of theology frequent the Montreal seminary 
and Laval.’’ 

The French Canadians are now eager to learn 
English, not so much for the sake of being able to 
use that language in Canada as because of the help 
it can be to them when they go to New England. 

Mr. Farrer also ascribes much of the present 
hostility among French Canadians to the preten- 
sions of the Ultramontane clergy, and expevially to 
their interference in elections, to New England 
influence. 


PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN THE SOUTH. 


66 7~UNTON’S MAGAZINE” has a suggestive 

article on ‘‘ Progressive Tendencies in the 
South,’’ which the writer regards as chiefly of an 
economic nature. 

‘* Manufacturing industry has finally taken root 
there, and the results are already beginning to be 
seen. The vast iron and coal fields of the Southern 
Appalachian range are now being opened up. In 
1890 they yielded 1,750,000 tons of pig iron, as 
against only 184,000 tons in 1870. It is not at all 
improbable that Alabama wiil become the most 
profitable iron-mining region in this country, and if 
so the next step will be the establishment there of 
extensive iron and steel manufactures. This ten- 
dency is already becoming perceptible in the re- 
markable growth of Birmingham. The same trend 
is to be noticed in the case of cotton. Instead of 
sending its raw cotton to England and the North to 
be manufactured, the South will eventually make 
cotton cloth at home. That it is already beginning 
to do this is indicated by the fact that 700 000 bales 
of cotton were consumed in Southern factories in 
1890, which is more than double the quantity so 
used in 1880. Alabama has recently shown com- 
mendable economic sense by passing a law exempt- 
ing cotton factories from taxation for ten years, 
and it is already reported that as a result of this, 
and in view of the coming restoration of the pro- 
tective tariff policy, a new cotton establishment, to 
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cost $1,000,000 and capable of manufacturing fine 
fabrics not heretofore made in the South, is soon to 
be erected near Huntsville, Ala. Also, the further 
development of beet and cane sugar raising in the 
South will no doubt result eventually in a large 
part of our sugar refining being done in that sec- 
tion. 

‘‘ The per capita wealth of the South has been in- 
creasing at a rapid rate during recent years, while 
the per capita debt has decreased. Its railroad 
mileage and earnings more than doubled between 
1880 and 1890, and the number of passengers carried 
increased five-fold. These phenomena are sure indi- 
cators of industrial prosperity and growing social 
activity.”’ 

The South’s economic interests, in this writer’s 
opinion, have affected the general view-point in 
questions of public policy, and ‘‘ there has been a 
distinct weakening in Southern devotion to free 
trade and laissez faire.’’ 


TENNESSEE’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


HE widespread interest developed in the Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition at Nashville 
provides a fit occasion for a review of that common- 
wealth’s history. The Sewanee Review contains an 
admirable, though brief, record of this kind, pre- 
pared by Prof. B. J. Ramage. 

The account given by Professor Ramage of the 
settlement and growth of the state is especially in- 
teresting. He explains that the region of country 
now comprising Tennessee was a part of the tract 
of land given by Queen Elizabeth to the ill-fated 
Raleigh and was later embraced within the impe- 
rial sweep of territory called Carolina, falling 
eventually to the lot of North Carolina when that 
colony and her neighbor on the south agreed on a 
voluntary partition. 


WORK OF THE PIONEERS. 

‘** At the time this division occurred, next to noth- 
ing was known of the vast domaius on this side of 
the mountains ; for the original population of our 
country was confined to the narrow strips of coun- 
try fringing the Atlantic from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina. With the influx of immigration, 
however, and in obedience to that roving spirit so 
characteristic of the race, the population soon began 
to roll from the seaboard in the direction of the 
interior and west. Not only was Georgia settled, 
but in almost all of the states the hill-country be- 
came occupied, while local peculiarities—reflected 
in speech and custom—often marked successive 
waves of population as the tide swept westward. 
All went well enough until the great Appalachian 
chain was reached. These mountains constituted 
our Rubicon. Must we cross them or not? To 


remain within the narrow limits of the original 
thirteen states meant the death of every hope look- 
ing toward continental supremacy, while to press 
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onward was to follow the stars in their course. 
Race instinct rather than deliberate choice decided 
the question. The barriers set by nature in the 
pathway of the pioneer were brushed aside, and a 
region declared by DeTocqueville to be the most 
magnificent dwelling place designed by God for the 
abode of man was thrown open to occupation and 
settlement. Tennessee, it seems to me, did as 
much, if not indeed more, for this colonial policy of 
the United States than any of her sister common- 
wealths. This, moreover, was every whit as much 
the result of the character of her population as of 
her geographical situation. For while it is true 
that her ribbon-like shape, tying as it does the 
Mississippi to the East, has enabled this state to 
exert a potent influence upon some eight or ten 
neighboring commonwealths, it is to the bold 
pioneers who blazed the way for civilization in the 
wilderness that are to be attributed those dashing 
qualities found in their descendants. ”’ 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH SETTLERS AND THEIR INDIAN FOES. 


“Tt would be a great mistake to fancy that the 
occupation and settlement of this great region was 
a task slightly performed or void of those thrilling 
episodes always found in the struggles of civilized 
man with the terrible forces of nature. Here, as 
elsewhere, the conflict was a severe one. Even 
after the trees had been felled, the cabins built, the 
swamps reclaimed and the wild beasts destroyed, 
there stood in every path of the settlers a foe whoge 
ruthless deeds of rapine and bloodshed entitle him 
in every respect to the name of red man. We shall 
accordingly find that under a sense of common 
danger and isolation the power of the individual 
was magnified greatly. Hence there was developed 
here. as has always’ been the case under like cir- 
cumstances, that loyal devotion to some strong 
chieftain or leader which more or less tinges our 
entire political history. Herein, I think, lies the 
secret of much of the influence and success of men 
like Sevier, Blount, Shelby, Robertson and others 
of the heroic period of our history ; of Carroll, 
Houston, Jackson, Polk, Campbell and others of 
what might be called the middle period, and of men 
of our own period whose names will at once suggest 
themselves to all of you. In the case of the earliest 
leaders, moreover, there were further circumstances 
which were especially calculated to thrust them to 
the front ; for while the settlers of the original 
thirteen states often had the protection of the crown 
to shield them from-savage atrocities, the men who 
first peopled Tennessee were usually obliged to rely 
almost entirely upon the principles of self help. 
Add to this the additional fact that they were 
Celtic rather than Anglo-Saxon in their origin, and 
we can more readily understand the rise of a sys 
tem possessing many of the features of Scottish 
clans.”’ 

Professor Ramage also tells.the story (based on 
original documents) of the attempt to found the so- 
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called state of Franklin, about which so much has 
been written by Theodore Roosevelt and others. 


THE PROGRESSIVE iNHERITANCE TAX. 


OMPTROLLER ROBERTS of the state of 

New York has an article in the May Forum 

on the scheme of progressive inheritance taxes 

which the New York legislature has embodied in a 
bill. 

Mr. Roberts makes a startling showing as to the 
extent to which personal property in New York has 
escaped taxation (and what is true of New York in 
this respect is very largely true of other states). 
He says : 

‘“‘The amount of equalized personality paying 
taxes to the state of New York in 1896 was $459,- 
859,526 ; and, by the report of the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department, it appears that the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of the banks, 
trust companies and safe-deposit companies of the 
state was $311,386,372. Under the law these insti- 
tutions could not escape taxation. They are re- 
quired to pay on the value of their capital stock ; 
and that includes the surplus and undivided profits. 
There was then only $148,473,154 of personal prop- 
erty over and above the banking and trust-com- 
pany capital which paid taxes in 1896. In 1857 
Sanford E. Church, then comptroller, felt called 
upon in his annual report to direct the attention of 
the legislature to the way in which personal prop- 
erty was escaping taxation. He reported the 
amount of personalty then paying taxes to the state 
to be $319,897,155, of which $110,000,000 was bank- 
ing capital, leaving $209,897,155 of other personal 
property then paying taxes ; that is to say, in round 
numbers, there was $61,000,000 more of such per- 
sonal property paying taxes in 1857 than in 1896. 
Yet everybody knows that personal property in the 
state of New York has increased enormously in the 
last forty years.”’ 


INEQUALITIES IN THE TAXATION OF PERSONALTY. 


An examination of 107 estates selected at random 
showed glaring discrepancies between the amount 
of personal property appraised after death and the 
amount on which the decedent was assessed the 
vear before death. Thirty-four of these estates, 
ranging in value from $54,559 to $3,319,500, were 
assessed the year before their owners’ death abso- 
lutely nothing whatever. Mr. Roberts gives the fig- 
ures for the remaining 73 cases inatable. In the 
case of one estate property appraised at $6,685,735 
had been assessed before the owner’s death at $100, 
000. In at least three instances estates of over 
$1,100,000 had been assessed as low as $5,000 each, 
and two estates of over $2,000,000 each had been 
put in at the samefigure! An estate of $166,290, on 
the other hand, was assessed at $51,000. These are 
only a few of the inequalities revealed by Mr. Rob- 
erts’ table. 


Mr. Roberts gives no names in his table, because, 
he says, these cases are neither singular nor excep- 
tional. 

‘“The decedents were not sinners above all the 
men that dwelt in New York ; but they simply did 
that which everybody in the community was doing. 
These 107 estates disclosed personalty to the ap 
praiser aggregating $215,132,366; and yet the 
decedents, the year before their respective deaths, 
had been assessed in the aggregate on personal 
property to the amount of $3,819,412—or on 1,45 
per cent. of the actual value of the property. This 
table is both interesting and instructive. It shows 
not only wholesale evasion of taxation, but ridicu- 
lous disparity in assessing even the 1,%% per cent. 
It shows also that 34, or almost one-third, of the 
estates absolutely escaped the tax, and that, in the 
estates which did pay, the tax varied from two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. to nearly 19 per cent. All 
these facts furnish cumulative evidence that, in its 
practical operation, the present system is defective, 
unfair, unjust and monstrous ; and the inquiry is 
pertinent : ‘Why longer continue it?’ Why not, 
instead, levy an inheritance tax which shall be ap- 
proximately a payment of back taxes evaded or not 
imposed during life—a tax paid in a lump sum once 
in a life-time? The estates above given were im- 
partially selected without previous knowledge of 
the amounts at which they had been assessed ; and 
I believe they may be taken as fairly indicative of 
the proportion of personal property in New York 
which is actually paying taxes.”’ 


Progressive Taxation Defended. 


Dr. Max West, the leading American authority 
on the inheritance tax as an economic principle, 
writes in the North American Review for May in 
support of the general proposition advocated by 
Comptroller Roberts, which he says is justified 
both by the theory of justice in taxation as worked 
out by the best economists, and by the actual expe- 
rience of several countries. 

‘‘ The socialists have indeed proposed progressive 
taxation as a means of securing greater equality of 
wealth ; and in this they have the support of that 
eminent socialist of the chair, Professor Wagner. 
But other writers, among whom may be mentioned 
the late General Walker, have regarded progressive 
taxation as merely a compensation for those acts 
and omissions of the state which produce or accent- 
uate inequalities of wealth. This is closely related 
to the theory that taxation should be progressive 
because the benefits of government accrue more 
largely to the rich than to the poor ; and it leads 
naturally to the less general proposition that some 
taxes at Jeast should be progressive to counterbal- 
ance the effect of others which are really in inverse 
ratio to wealth. Finally, there is the convincing 
argument upon which economists of the present day 
chiefly rely, which may be expressed in terms of 
the Austrian theory of value, or in John Stuart 
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Mill’s maxim of ‘ equal sacrifice,’ or may be put in 
the simple proposition that ability to pay taxes in- 
creases more rapidly than wealth orincome. This 
statement is true both from the standpoint of equal 
sacrifice, and as a result of the simple rule that the 
more a man has the more he can get. If we sup- 
pose three families with incomes of $50,000, $5,000 
and $500, respectively. it is evident that a uniform 
tax of 5 per cent. would deprive the first of none 
but superfinous luxuries, while it might really inter- 
fere with the happiness of the second family, and 
would certainly rob the third of some of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. It is plain that the sacri- 
fice will be very unequal unless the tax is progress- 


ive. 
LIMIT INHERITANCE, NOT WEALTH. 


‘‘The arguments for progressive taxation in gen- 
eral apply with full force—some of them indeed 
with added force—in the case of inheritance taxes. 
Whether progressive taxation is regarded as a com- 
pensation for inequalities caused by previous legis- 
lation, or simply as the kind of taxation most con- 
formable to the abilities of the taxpayers, it is fully 
applicable to inheritance taxes ; and even if it is 
regarded as a means of affecting the distribution of 
wealth, it may be applied to them withont any con- 
cession to socialism For a progressive inheritance 
tax leaves the right of individual possession abso- 
lutely untouched ; it places no limitation upon 
wealth, but only upon the inheritance of wealth ; in 
its most severe form it is no step toward equality of 
fortune, but only toward the individualistic ideal, 
equality of opportunity. Mr. Andrew Carnegie is 
no socialist, yet he has more than once declared 
himself in favor of progressive inheritance taxes far 
heavier than any which actually exist. He would 
have them as heavy as 50 per cent. in the case of 
large estates, for the purpose of limiting inherit- 
ance ; though he would be the last to sanction any 
limitation of wealth. 


WHERE INHERITANCES ARE TAXED. 


‘** The inheritance tax in one form or another has 
come to stay, and new states are being added every 
year to the list of those which have adopted it. 
Five years ago it was found in only nine states of 
the Union: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
New York, West Virginia, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Tennessee and New Jersey. During the first 
half of 1893 Ohio, Maine, California and Michigan 
were added to the list ; though the Michigan law 
was afterward annulled because of an unusual pro- 
vision in the state constitution which was not com- 
plied with. In 1894 Louisiana revived her former 
tax on foreign heirs, Minnesota adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting a progressive inherit- 
ance tax which has not yet been given effect by 
the legislature, and Ohio added to her collateral 
inheritance tax a progressive tax on direct succes- 
sions. In 1895 progressive inheritance taxes were 
adopted in Illinois and Missouri, and an old propor- 
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tional tax was revived in Virginia ; and last year 
Iowa adopted in part the inheritance tax recom- 
mendation of her revenue commission. 1t will be 
strange if the legislative sessions of the present 
year close without one or more new converts to the 
same principle. All the important countries of 
Europe employ this method of taxation; and in 
the most democratic countries of the world outside 
the United States—Great Britain and her colonies 
and Switzerland—progressive rates help to make it 
an important source of revenue. The new English 
‘death duties’ claim as much as 18 per cent. of 
large estates which pass to distant relatives or by 
will to strangers in blood. Yet this measure of 
progressive taxation Lord Playfair commends in 
the interest of true conservatism. In this country 
the inheritance taxes are much lighter, never ex- 
ceeding 5 or 6 per cent.; and even the New York 
bill, in which the tax on direct successions rises to 
10 per cent., a little higher than the corresponding 
English rate, applies only to personal property, so 
that the tax proposed is really lighter than in Eng- 
land.’’ 


THE GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER. 


N the June Aflantic Monthly Dr. Albest Shaw 
writes on ‘‘ The Municipal Problem and Greater 
New York.’’ He believes thoroughly in the eventual 
betterment of municipal government in America. 
‘*The American people can rise to an emergency, 
and they can solve their political and social prob- 
lems.”? Of the difficulties which lie in the way of 
reform, the lack of what Dr. Shaw calls the stable 
equilibrium in the matter of the framework of 
municipal government is one of the chief. No Euro- 
pean state shows anything like the lack of uniform- 
ity and permanence in the betterment of its munici- 
palities that one sees in America. This is largely 
owing, of course, to the fact that there are nearly 
half a hundred sovereign states in this country, and 
the ease with which the victorious municipal 
party can negotiate with the state legislature makes 
it still more difficult to obtain this permanence and 
stable equilibrium. Dr. Shaw says: ‘“ This is so 
importantly true, that [ am certain we can never 
have a permanent basis until we have given to our 
municipal governments in avery high degree the 
qualities of simplicity and uniformity. Municipal 
home rule must be achieved in such a form that the 
people of a large town may feel that they have their 
own municipal weal or woe clearly and definitely in 
their own hands.”’ 

Judged by this test of uniformity and simplicity, 
Dr. Shaw finds the proposed charter for Greater 
New York wofully and monumentally lacking. 
The present governmental structure of New York 
City is complex enough, but the new charter is far 
worse. Dr. Shaw sketches briefly the simple organ- 


ism underlying the foundation of European munici- 
palities, and where he sees good reasons why it 
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would be difficult to demand for American city 
government, and especially such an elaborate com- 
munity as the Greater New York, an equal sim- 
plicity and unity, still he thinks the European 
models a go. d test to show our own sins in the 
matter of overelaboration and complexity. In 
England France and Germany the foundation of 
the municipal government is in a council elected 
directly by the municipal voters. The council is 
responsible to the voters, much, Dr. Shaw says, as 
the board of directors of a commercial corporation 
is responsible to the stockholders, and the appointees 
of the council carry on the executive administration 
of the city. In the early history of New York there 
was a municipal government analogous to this Euro- 
pean model, but change after change hascome. Dr. 
Shaw sketches these changes which have come in 
both Brooklyn and New York, taking away the 
power from the aldermanic councils and concen- 
trating it in the hands of the mayor. Hv likens 
Brooklyn’s executive to the President of the United 
States, the heads of the departments forming a sort 
of cabinet for the mayor, like the President’s Cabi- 
net at Washington While Mayor Strong has 
almost as complete authority as the Mayor of 
Brooklyn, his actual effect ends very largely with 
the appointment of officers, the commissioners of 
the various boards. In view of what Dr. Shaw calls 
‘“not only the inadequacy, but the scandalous in- 
iquity, of the relations between the legislature of 
the state and the corporate affairs of the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn,”’ clearly the first task in 
forming a charter was to create ‘a representative 
body which should exercise, responsibly, in open 
session, from time to time, in the city hall at New 
York, those legislative powers respecting local and 
municipal matters that are now actually exercised, 
irresponsibly or at the dictation of bosses, by the 
state legislature at Albany.”’ 


THE CITY LEGISLATURE. 


The actual result of the charter commission’s 
work, however, has been to create for the Greater 
New York ‘‘a local legislature almost exactly corre- 
sponding to the state legislature at Albany.’’ The 
state legislature will still exercise its functions in 
general legislation ; in special and local matters it 
is relieved in favor of what the charter commission- 
ers call a municipal assembly. The lower chamber 
of this body is to be the board of aldermen, consist- 
ing of sixty members, and the upper chamber is to 
consist of representatives from large council dis- 
tricts, formed by the grouping of state senatorial 
districts, and is to have a membership of twenty- 
nine. The mayor has a four-year term, and is 
chosen at the same election with the members of 
the council. Dr. Shaw says: ° 

“The reformers were disappointed by the charter 
commission in their desire for a municipal parlia- 
ment ina single chamber. They were disappointed 
in their request for long terms with partial renewal, 
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in order to provide for continuity. And above all, 
they were disappointed in their expectation that the 
municipal assembly would bein large part, at 
least—elected on a general ticket rather than from 
wards or districts. It is only fair to explain, how- 
ever, that the districts into which the city is divided 
for the election of members of the upper branch 
are large, having an average population of nearly 
350,000, while the small districts which choose- 
aldermen have about 50,000 each.”’ 


LIMITATIONS ON LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE POWER,. 


Dr. Shaw shows, too, that the impression con- 
veyed from a casual glance at the charter is that the 
municipal assembly possesses authority co-ordinate 
with that of the executive department is not true, 
for the legislative authority in the new municipal 
assembly must be limited by grants of authority 
conferred in other clauses of the new charter upon 
the administrative boards and heads of departinents. 
Dr. Shaw forecasts the actual work of municipal 
housekeeping under the new charter, and finds that 
even if the better element prevails at the pol!s, and 
an efficient and honest mayor is elected, such a man 
will be much limited in his effect. He wil] appoint 
as many good men in the course of the first six 
months of his authority as is consistent with his 
natural dislike to exercise the removal power. After 
that he will continue to hold office for three years 
and six months longer, with no power residing in 
him to make changes for the sake of efficiency and 
harmony. The ordinary administration of the great 
city will then, after the first six months of four 
years, be carried on by eighteen separate depart- 
ments, not directly responsible or accountable to 
anybody. Of course, if a looting mayor is elected 
the case will be far worse. 


STATE AUTHORITY WILL STILL BE INVOKED. 


But after all Dr. Shaw thinks that the greatest 
harm of the new charter will be a perpetuation of 
the trouble we have now ; that is, the instant appeal 
to Albany whenever an influential spoilsman has an 
axe to grind. ‘‘ With several scores of politicians 
from New York City districts sitting in the state 
legislature, there will be no public opinion strong 
enough to prevent the resumption of the present 
and long-continued practice of state intervention.”’ 

Notwithstanding his condemnation of the charter, 
which we have indicated in a few quotations from 
an extensive article, Dr. Shaw is not hopeless of 
the future. So far as getting an ideal municipal 
charter, or a thoroughly excellent municipal struct- 
ure, he sees no immediate hope, but owing to the 
excellent work of the Committee of Seventy and 
the municipal reform elements led by the Chamber 
of Commerce ‘‘ New York will have fairly good 
government, probably, for several years to come, if 
all the disinterested elements that are working for 
that end unite and succeed, next November, in 
electing their ticket.” 











THE “ DEGENERACY” OF THE SENATE AGAIN. 


*ENATOR HOAR’S article in the Forum for 

April (reviewed in our last number, page 587) 
provoked a reply from Mr. Charles R. Miller, editor 
of the New York Times, in the May Forum. 

In the discussion of this question Mr. Miller 
chooses to employ what he considers the modern 
scientific method. That is to say, he makes use of 
‘‘ exhibits” illustrating the past and present char- 
acter of the Senate for purposes of comparative 
study and generalization. He selects representative 
members of the Senate at the time when Mr. Hoar 
entered that body (1877) and compares them with 
typical Senators of to-day. Then he takes the most 
conspicuous names on the Senate roils during the 
ten years, 1843 53, and contrasts with them a group 
of men elected to the Senate from 1889 to the term 
ending with 1899. Needless to say, the contrast is 
effective, and not wholly to the advantage of the 
moderns. Mr. Miller sums up his case in the fol- 
lowing rather sweeping statement : 

“*Tt has thus far been shown that the Senate has 
now no party leaders or constitutional expounders 
of such power as those whom Senator Hoar found 
in that Chamber when he entered it twenty years 
ago ; that while some of the greatest names that 
have adorned the pages of American history were 
upon the roll of the Senate half a century ago, there 
is now no Senator, and in the last decade there has 
been none, who has impressed the world by his 
abilities or made the age ilustrious by his achieve- 
ments ; that the Executive, instead of seeking the 
aid and counsel of the Senate, as was the earlier 
custom, is obliged to rebuke it for its officious and 
offensive meddling, and must resort to extraordi- 
nary means to thwart its mischievous intentions ; 
‘hat, in place of spontaneous tributes to its great- 
ness, it constantly receives popular testimonials of 
want of confidence and respect, which provoke its 
members to undignified exhibitions of resentment ; 
and that, by its obstructive and fractious behavior, 
the Senate has become a body totally unlike the 
type planned and created by the Fathers. These 
changes constitute degeneracy. The organism has 
undergone a marked modification of form and func- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Miller goes on to say that it is not alone by 
obstinate ill-doing that the Senate has forfeited the 
public respect. ‘‘In what it refuses to do, or does 
grudgingly under the lash of compulsion, it is un- 
bearably exasperating.’’ As an instance of this 
kind of obstruction, Mr. Miller cites the Senate’s 
action on the Anglo-American arbitration treaty, 
which he denounces without qualification, and then 
proceeds to exploit somewhat less recent history in 
the following paragraph: 

‘*Upon two other occasions within the last four 
years the Senate has stood out in stiff-necked oppo- 
sition to the sentiment of the country. If its atti- 
tude toward the Arbitration Treaty was barbarous, 
its prolonged haggling over the repeal of the Sher- 
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man Silver-Purchase act in 1898 was wicked. The 
nation was 1n the throes of a financial convulsion. 
Upon the urgent recommendation of the President, 
the House of Representatives passed a repeal bill 
promptly. The Senate held it under pointless and 
inane debate for two months, while confidence fled 
the country and business went to rack and ruin, 
Even when this immeasurable harm had been done, 
it was only in obedience to extraordinary outside 
pressure and by a narrow majority that the Senate 
finally assented to the repeal. In its treatment of 
the Wilson Tariff bill of 1894 it showed the same 
unreasoning disregard of the public wish and inter- 
est. Considerations of low tariff and high tariff do 
not enter at all into my condemnation of its be- 
havior. The bill was held in the Senate not for 
amendment along the lines of either policy, but for 
individual and disconnected assaults upon its sched- 
ules of such strange persistency that men grew sus- 
picious, and at length became convinced that no 
honorable motive could actuate certain of the Sena- 
tors in their bighwayman-like attitude toward it.’’ 

“The Senate,’? says Mr. Miller, ‘‘ lacks moral 
authority and holds no leadership of opinion. Once 
it had both.”’ 


THE SAFETY OF THE LEGAL-TENDER PAPER. 


N the current number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Prof. Charles F. Dunbar makes 
a vigorous attack on the greenback as a feature of 
our currency system. The first part of his article 
is a review of the history of our legal-tender paper 
from 1862 to the present time. This ground was 
partially covered by Mr. Mitchell’s article reviewed 
in our April number, page 471. Looking back over 
the record, Professor Dunbar asks : 

‘Ts it even surprising that, on the whole, the net 
result of conflicting financial acts should be a gen- 
eral weakening of our system and a loosening of the 
grip upon hard money? The fact is indubitable. 
For proof of it we need only compare, first, the con- 
dition of things in 1865, when there was a general 
consensus of opinion that the return to specie pay- 
ment was a manageable problem for early solution ; 
second, the condition in 1875, when, after a year of 
painful tergiversation, a Resumption act was finally 
carried through in deference to a manifest public 
opinion, although by means of an agreement that 
its terms should be unintelligible ; and, third, the 
recent state of affairs, when the country has re- 
peatedly found itself brought dangerously near the 
verge of a fresh suspension, and has still found it 
impossible to obtain a line of legislation demanded 
for the better protection of the national honor and 
well being. The reason for this irregular, but on 
the whole progressive, relaxation on the side of 
political morals, at the same time that we have 
secured specie payment, is not far toseek. In any 
debate where the fateful words ‘ contraction’ and 
‘relief’ are heard, the fears and demands of a suffi- 
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ciently noisy minority have extraordinary potency, 
especially in the even years which witness the 
national elections ; and ground once lost by any 
weakness in this part of the field of politics is 
regained with great difficulty. The country is now 
and then roused to the fact that it is slipping down 
a dangerous declivity ; but, after all, even under a 
government of and for and by the people, it is not 
always easy for the clear will of the majority to 
find expression in law.”’ 


EVILS OF LEGISLATION. 


Professor Dunbar’s conclusion from our experi- 
ence with the legal-tender notes is that a govern- 
ment currency, under our conditions, is an unfit 
subject for national legislation. He shows that 
what happens with a paper legal-tender is far dif- 
ferent from the course of legislation as to the legal- 
tender coin. 

‘* With regard to the latter the government fixed 
its standard and established its system of coinage in 
1792, and then found at the most only two occasions 
for legislation as to other matters than mere detail, 
until the silver question presented itself in 1878. 
But the paper legal-tender never has been, and it is 
safe to say never can be, put upon a basis where it 
can have a like course of freedom from change. 
Resting purely upon credit, and regarded as a crea- 
tion of money by mere act of Congress, it steadily 
invites alteration, the removal of this limit or that, 
the increase of its amount, or the alteration of its 
coin basis. The reserve to be held in the Treasury 
under any safe adjustment can never fail. from its 
magitnude, to attract the covetous gaze of the 
schemers who throng around the great source of 
government bounty. In addition to these risks to 
which the paper legal-tender is exposed, it has also 
to meet those arising from the silver controversy 
and now threatening the coin. It was well recog- 
nized six months ago that in the event of Mr. 
Bryan’s election the legal-tender paper might be 
suddenly lowered to the silver standard, by the 
mere substitutio.. of silver redemption for gold, 
and by mere executive order. It is not fit that the 
paper currency of the country should thus be kept 
adrift, or that the people of the country should be 
called upon periodically to rally for the safety of 
something which fails of one of its main purposes, 
if it is not kept free from any suspicion of danger.’’ 

BANK-NOTE CURRENCY. 

The concluding part of Professor Dunbar’s article 
is chiefly devoted to an argument in favor of dele- 
gating the issue of paper money to the banks, with 
the complete substitution of private credit for pub- 
lic as the medium of exchange in domestic opera- 
tions, a large proportion of which are akvens'y per- 
formed by means of bank credit. 

‘This reliance upon banks would not, necessa- 
rily, mean the absorption of the whole right of 
paper issue by the national banks, although this 
absorption would have much to recommend it : but 


it would clearly imply the confinement of the right 
to banks working under tolerably uniform condi- 
tions, as the guarantee of their safety and wide 
credit, and therefore presumably under some kind 
of national regulation and supervision. 

** Even with the use of bank-notes, then, the paper 
currency must continue to be a subject of national 
legislation. There is, however, an important dis- 
tinction in the kind of legislation called for by gov- 
ernment paper and by bank paper respectively, and 
a great difference in the risks to which we may be 
exposed in the two cases. Congress has had the 
national bank system before it, for any necessary 
legislation, for almost the same length of time as 
the legal-tender issues ; but the course of action in 
the two cases offers no point of resemblance. In- 
consistent and essentially weak as the dealing of 
Congress with the legal-tender issues has been, its 
legislation as to the banks has on the whole been 
marked by steady purpose, has tended to complete 
the original system, and as a general result has 
materially strengthened it. Deservedly or not, the 
banks have from the start had abundance of ene- 
mies, in Congress and out of it ; but the bank legis- 
lation if not uniformly wise, has been sparing in 
amount and usually directed to the details rather 
than the general structure and credit of the system. 
Comparison shows clearly that for thirty odd years 
the legislator has approached bank questions from an 
eutirely different point of view and in a different 
frame of mind from that which has led him to such 
unfortunate results in acting upon legal-tender 
notes. He has not felt the same temptations, he 
has not been under the same outside influences, the 
pressure of the times has not turned his thoughts in 
the same direction. The fundamental difference in 
the two cases is no doubt explained by La Roche- 
foucauld’s familiar maxim, ‘that it is easier to be 
wise for others than to be wise for one’s self.’ The 
legislator has found it congenial and easy to hold 
others to the strict line of their obligations and of 
sound public policy, but not so easy to observe this 
line in deciding as to what lay within his own 
hand. His greatest folly in dealing with the banks 
—the absurd attempt, made by Congress in 1881 
and foiled by the veto of President Hayes, to force 
a reduction of the interest of bonds held by the 
banks—was after all not a measure of relaxation 
toward them, but one of severity.’’ 

In reply to the argument that a government issue, 
being a loan without interest, results in a saving to 
the Treasury which is lost when the function of 
circulation is committed to the banks, Professor 
Dunbar points to the experience of the United 
States in the last five years. 

‘* In that space of time,’’ he says, ‘‘ the people of 
the United States have lost by shaken confidence, 
discouraged enterprise and the actual ruin of thou- 
sands of citizens resulting from the mismanage- 
ment of their currency, an amount beyond all 
comparison with the annual saving of perhaps 
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$12,000,000 made by them at the Treasury. The 
thrill of alarm which runs through the country 
whenever the gold reserve dips too far below the 
line, or when there is delay or doubt in applying 
the costly remedy, means a loss to the people to be 
measured only by scores of millions. The monetary 
panic of 1893 alone, by its direct results and with- 
out reference to the stagnation which followed it, 
was enough to counterbalance all savings of interest 
made by the Treasury in the last twenty years.”’ 


COMMANDER BOOTH-TUCKER ON THE PAUPER 
PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 
N the current number of the Charities Review 
Commander Booth Tucker of the Salvation 
Army in the United States has an article on ‘‘ The 
Pauper Problem in America.”” As might be in- 
ferred from the Salvation Army’s activity in the 
establishment of farm colonies and the like, the 
Commander advocates the removal of our surplus 
population from the cities to the rural regions as 
the ultimate solution of our pauper problem. He 
believes that not only will there be an abundance 
of land available for the absorption of this surplus 
population, but that an increasing demand for labor 
would soon be created. The American social scheme 
of the Salvation Army includes, he says : 

‘©1, The establishment of Western settlements of 
100,000 acres and upward. 

‘2 Farm colonies of from 300 to 1,000 acres, in 
the neighborhood of our principal cities, worked on 
the allotment plan. 

‘3. City allotments, or potato patches, on the 
plan devised by Mayor Pingree of Detroit for the 
instruction and encouragement of the city work- 
man in agriculture. 

‘*4. City colonies for dealing with the poor, in- 
cluding cheap food and shelter depots, temporary 
work yards, labor bureaus, homes for ex criminals 
and for fallen women, and other forms of assistance 
for the more helpless classes of the poor. 

‘““ With the rapid extension of the farm colony 
idea, it would become easy to transplant many of 
the city institutions to the country, and as the bal- 
ance of population was established it would become 
increasingly possible to reduce the cost of caring for 
the poor, while the primary outlay would be little 
if anything more than is at present necessary. 

‘* Nor do 1 think it would be wise for the state to 
attempt to monopolize the field. In the first place, 
. the poor man should be encouraged to help him- 
self. In the second place, where his efforts fall 
short, it seems to me that the utmost possible ad- 
vantage should be taken of the willingness and 
ability of those who are related to him by ties of 
blood and friendship to assist in bearing the bur- 
den, And, in the third place, so far as philanthropy 
and charity are willing to take upon themselves a 
voluntary participation in providing for such needs, 
it would be equally advisable to make use of such 
assistance and thus spare the taxpayer all unneces- 
sary appeals to his resources.’’ 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE MODERN GREEK AS A FIGHTING MAN. 


ROF. BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER of Cornell 

University, whose recent residence in Greece 

and intimate acquaintance with the Greek people 

have enabled him to form valuable opinions on the 

subject, contributes to tne North American Review 

for May a brief study of ‘* The Modern Greek as a 
Fighting Man.’’ 

Professor Wheeler’s article was written, of course, 
before the war with Turkey actually began, but his 
analysis of the Greeks’ military qualities has re- 
ceived several striking confirmations during the 
past six weeks. Regarding the inaptitude of the 
Greeks for military routine, Professor Wheeler 
says : 

** Aversion to mechanical discipline shows itself 
in the drill of the Greek troops, as would be natu- 
rally expected from all that we know of them out- 
side the army. Asa people they always create the 
impression of disorderliness. Men who walk to- 
gether on the street do not keep step. A Greek 
funeral procession presents to our eyes a most dis- 
orderly and individualistic appearance. The people 
who compose it go on foot, and each one seems to. 
be strolling along on his own account. On arriving 
at the grave there is likely to be no fixed order of 
procedure. If there is, people do not conform to it. 
Every one does what seems to him good. Absence. 
of previous plan and of sense for order are apparent 
on every hand. If there occur a halt in the pro- 
ceedings, through any uncertainty or lack of prepa- 
ration, a debate may ensue. Three out of four of 
the bearers will prove to be orators. There is no 
one person in authority. Five or six different ones 
are giving orders or making suggestions at the 
same time. The same popular trait shows itself 
wherever masses of people are assembled. Any 
single man is a potential marshal and master of 
ceremonies and may develop into such without 
warning. All this represents a deep-seated na- 
tional characteristic and one that renders the appli- 
cation of strict military discipline in the form 
known to the armies of the north extremely diffi- 
cult. 

‘* Herein lies the chief ground for apprehension 
regarding the fitness of the Greek to meet the de- 
mands of modern methods of warfare. A German 
battalion is a firmly compacted machine in which 
the individual has lost the sense of autonomy. 
Panic cannot resolve it into its constituent ele- 
ments, because steady discipline and persistent drill 
have made machine action a second nature. In the 
moment of emergency a Greek battalion is liable to 
become ex uno plures.”’ 

Although the Greek is impulsive, unduly excita- 
ble, and a poor disciplinarian, still Professor 
Wheeler thinks him fairly entitled to be called a 
fighter, and a “‘ brisk, brave, savage fighter.’? He 
proved that in the days of the revolution (1821-28) 
and in more than one battle of the recent struggle 
with the Turk he has sustained the claim. 
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THE GREEKS AND THE POWERS. 


An Impeachment of the Greek Government. 


CCORDING to ‘‘ Diplomaticus,’’ in the Fort- 
nightly Review, the Greek government delib- 
erately forced on the recent insurrection from a 
design of preventing a settlement which the Cre 
tans themselves had accepted, and which the powers 
had guaranteed.. It was, indeed, not because of any 
sympathy with Cretan wrongs, but from a deter- 
mination to prevent the removal of those grievances 
which would remove at the same time Crete from 
the range of possible annexation, that the govern- 
ment of Athens suddenly executed a complete 
right-about-face between February 4 and February 
8, and deliberately brought about the insurrection, 
the after consequences of which they are now expi- 
ating with their defeat in Thessaly. 


WHY THE GREEKS INTERFERED, 


This in brief is what ‘‘ Diplomaticus ’”’ has to say : 

‘¢ The reason of this sudden outburst of provoca- 
tive energy on the part of Greece is, I am afraid, 
not far to seek. The one thing of which the Greeks 
have always stood in dread has been the establish- 
ment in Crete of an absolutely effective autonomous 
administration which would permanently content 
the natives and postpone to their own Kalends their 
annexation of the island. The Greeks have been 
saved from a revival of this menace to their patri- 
otic aspirations by the incurable bad faith of the 
Porte and the mutual jealousies of the powers. 
When, however, M. Delyannis heard that the 
powers, not content with drafting one more paper 
constitution for Crete and obtaining the promulga- 
tion of it by the Sultan, had prohibited the dispatch 
of Turkish troops to the island and made them- 
selves responsible for the consequences, he must 
have felt that the time for overt action had arrived. 
It was obviously necessary to create a situation in 
Crete which would render the pacificatory mission 
of the powers a task of great difficulty, and would 
put their incredible nnanimity to a supreme test. 
Hence his mysterious change of front between Feb- 
ruary 4 and 8. 


HOW THEY FORCED ON WAR. 


“The coup failed. In spite of the heroics of the 
Greek commander in Canea Bay, in spite of the 
glowing altruism of Athens, and the patriotic pre- 
scriptions of the Ethnike Hetairia. Christians and 
Mohammedans once more agreed to bury the 
hatchet, and on February 9 it was reported from 
Canea that ‘all is quiet here, and there is no fight- 
ing in the neighborhood.’ The first trick was lost, 
but the game had only begun. On February 10 
another and more ambitious card was played. 
Amid the frenzied excitement of the Athenians a 
torped flotilla under Prince George of Greece was 
ordered to Cretan waters, with instructions to sink 
any Turkish transports which might attempt to 
land troops for the further ‘ persecution’ of the 


Christians. This, in spite of the fact that the 
powers had requested the Porte, and the Porte had 
agreed, not to send troops, and that at the moment 
Canea was absolutely quiet. But although Prince 
George hurried away again as soon as he learned 
from the European admirals that he would not be 
allowed to remain, he had the satisfaction of leav 

ing the island in a state of insurrection from end to 
end. Two days later, while the powers were still 
bewildered by the unexpected situation wl ich con- 
fronted them, Colonel Vassos, with a small Greek 
army, landed at Platania and proclaimed the annex- 
ation of Crete to the Hellenic crown. 


THE BAD FAITH OF THE GREEKS. 


** At no moment in the history of the troubles of 
last January and February, which so deeply stirred 
the righteous indignation of the Greeks, were the 
Christians of Crete in a state of persecution at the 
hands of the Turkish authorities. On the contrary, 
from the beginning they held the advantage, and 
when the insurrection at last broke out the chief 
anxiety of the European admirals was how to res- 
cue the Mohammedan garrisons and settlements 
which were threatened by Christian insurgents all 
over the island. The blackest element in the story 
is, however, found on the diplomatic side. It is 
not astonishing that it should have made the Ger- 
man and Russian Emperors very angry. They are 
certainly young men, and they may be ‘ despots,’ 
as Mr. Gladstone has witheringly called them, but 
that does not rob them of the right of resenting acts 
of bad faith.” 

THE WORST OF IT. 

‘* Diplomaticus,’’ as might be expected from one 
who holds this theory of the origin of the trouble, is 
exceedingly delighted that the Greeks have been 
well beaten by the Turks, which is their only 
chance of any salvation, for the Hellenic govern- 
ment should be well birched for their misconduct. 
Unfortunately, they will not suffer alone : 

“Tt will be the Armenians and other subject 
races of Turkey who will have to suffer the worst 
effects of the criminal folly of Greece. She has, in 
short, given a new lease of life to the Eastern Ques- 
tion. She has propped up the throne of Abdul 
Hamid, strengthened the infernal system of Yildiz, 
and stiffened all the reactionary elements in Moslem 
national life.’’ 


The Powers as Mediators. 


In the Nineteenth Century the foreign editor of 
the Temps, Monsieur Francis de Pressensé, writes 
an article to maintain the proposition that the 
powers should mediate at once between the Sultan 
and Greece. He says: 

‘‘ Turkey has brilliantly demonstrated the vitality 
of her military power in the midst of the decompo- 
sition of the state. Edhem has given a necessary, 
beneficent lesson to Greek arrogance. However, 
everybody knows, as I have said before, that the 





conscience of mankind can neither allow the Cres- 
cent to reconquer an inch of God’s earth given over 
to freedom and the Cross, nor permit the wholesale 
destruction of Greece. It is high time for the so- 
called Areopagus to put forth its verdict, and to 
begin again, where it has left it off, the work of 
the reformation—that is to say, of the salvation— of 
the East. Any pedantic scruple, any tardiness, any 
miserable waiting on the occasion, will only make 
the powers the laughing-stock of mankind. Now 
or never! The hour has struck when Europe must 
either justify by her action her high claims, or 
abdicate forever, and write once more in the Book 
of History un gran rifiuto.”’ 





GREEK IN MODERN EDUCATION. 


HE interest of the moment in things Hellenic 

confers timeliness on the discussion of ‘‘ Greek 

in Modern Education,’’ by Prof. J. H. T. Main of 

Iowa College, in Education. This writer’s view is 

that Greek cannot be eliminated from modern lib- 

eral education without a separation from the true 
sources of our culture. 

‘The current of Greek thought is the strongest 
current in our civilization. This is true whether 
we are aware of it or not, and the idea on which is 
based everything truly Greek is the ideal which as 
a nation and as individuals we must come to recog- 
nize and adopt if we ever reach the standard of life 
which it is our privilege and duty to attain. It 
has been intimated repeatedly what the Greek ideal 
is. Mathew Arnold, that great man whose real 
greatness the world does not yet know, stated it 
clearly and succinctly in these words : ‘ The upper: 
most idea with Hellenism is to see things as they 
really are.’ These words get their proof again and 
again from the literature, the art and the philoso- 
phy of the Greeks. No other nation ever saw so 
clearly things as they really are. This is why the 
things they did are as living to-day as they ever 
were ; and this is why I say that we as a nation and 
individuals must recognize and adopt their ideal 
before we can attain the normal standards of our 
being. Perhaps I should say that I do not forget 
the other great current in our civilization—namely, 
Hebraism, nor the importance of its ideal, ‘ conduct 
and obedience,’ to use again the words of Arnold, 
but the Greek ideal includes the other, for right 
thinking is the basis of all right doing ; and fur- 
thermore, Hebraism has grafted itself upon Hellen- 
ism so that it comes to us in its culminating glory 
through the Greek. He that would live must adopt 
the united ideals of these two peoples. Countries 
which have most closely adhered to something like 
an educational establishment based upon the funda- 
mental importance of the spirit I have been trying 
to suggest, have done more for true culture, for 
true scholarship, in every branch of learning than 
countries that have not done so. The two countries 


that have been most conservative in this respect are 
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Germany and England, and they beyond all ques- 
tion have contributed most that is genuine and last- 
ing to the scholarship of the world. 

“* The question under discussion is a practical one, 
practical in the truest sense, inasmuch as it directly 
refers to the normal and scientific development of 
the human mind and of human society. No ques- 
tion could be more practical.”’ 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE SULTAN. 


CORRESPONDENT of Constantinople con- 

tributes to the Contemporary Review for 

May an article on ‘‘ The Sultan and the Powers.” 

The article was written before the declaration of 

war with Greece, and therefore, of course, before 

the Turkish victory in Thessaly ; but even then, 
this writer says : 

‘*T believe that the Sultan is, not only in his own 
opinion but in fact, stronger to-day and possessed 
of wider influence than ever before. But public 
opinion is powerless unless it finds expression in the 
acts of governments. Between public opinion and 
the Sultan stands what is known as the Concert of 
Europe, and it has been to the manipulation of this 
that his matchless diplomatic cleverness has been 
chiefly directed. If he had had to deal only with 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople he would prob- 
ably have failed, for their patience has often been 
exhausted, and they have been ready for such 
action as a certain class of writers delight to call 
hysterical. If he had had to deal with a single 
power and had followed the same policy he would, 
before this, have lost his throne—but in the Concert 
of Europe he has found a barrier against which the 
waves of public opinion have beaten in vain—be- 
hind which he has stood secure, undismayed by the 
roar of the storm. 

‘Tf the Turks declare war with Greece it will be 
under German influence, which is now stronger 
than any other at the palace. Russia also is play- 
ing her own game, and, so far as we can judge from 
appearances, she would like to see such disturb- 
ances here as would make it possible for her to 
come to Constantinople as the friend and protector 
of the Sultan. She has no more interest in the 
speedy settlement of the Cretan question than Ger. 
many has. Sheis much more interested just now 
in consolidating the Slavic power in the Balkan 
peninsula. While German officers are joining the 
Turkish army in Thessaly, Russian officers are in 
Bulgaria perfecting the organization of the Bulga- 
rian army. So these two powers are playing a 
game of propositions and counter-propositions with 
the Western powers, which will go on just so long 
as public opinion in England, France and Italy 
tolerates it. And allin the name of peace. While 
the Cretans are fighting for their rights, the Greeks 
are confronting the Turkish armies, the Armenians 
are being exterminated and the reform of the Otto- 
man Empire is adjourned sine die.’’ 
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THE “GREAT ASSASSIN ” AT HOME. 
oo is no reason to doubt that M. Denais’ 

article on the Sultan of Turkey in the first 
April number of the Nowvelle Revue furnishes a 
substantially accurate picture of the crafty poten- 
tate whose wiles seem so far to have prevailed 
against all the great powers of Europe ; and it is 
interesting as well as accurate. 

M. Denais arrived in Constantinople some days 
before the massacres broke out, and he had, to 
begin with, no prejudices against Abdul Hamid. 
Of the events in Asia Minor during the preceding 
two or three years the French public had been 
kept in almost absolute ignorance, while what had 
leaked out was so vague or was so persistently con- 
tradicted that it made little or no inipression on the 
national mind. M. Denais received an unsolicited 
invitation to visit the Sultan, an honor which natu- 
rally makes him unwilling to reflect in any degree 
on his Imperial host. But fortunately M. Denais 
has recognized a higher duty—that which he owes 
to the uninformed French people who form his 
readers—and it cannot justly be said that he has 
minced matters or allowed his sense of the Sultan’s 
courtesy to distort his judgment. 

THE BOYHOOD OF A SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

Abdul Hamid was fifty-four years old on Septem- 
ber 21 last. His mother, an Armenian slave, died 


in giving him birth. She was, it seems, consump- 


tive. The education which the heir to the Imperial 
throne, in common with the other princes of the 
reigning dynasty, undergoes, has been fixed from 
time immemorial. Up to his twelfth year every 
prince of the Imperial house lives in the harem in 
the company of slaves, Soudanese eunuchs and 
Circassians, all absolutely destitute of intellectual 
culture. At the age of thirteen the young prince is 
intrusted to the concubines, who are also pro- 
foundly illiterate. He grows up without the slight- 
est notion of state affairs ; he is even specially for- 
bidden to look at a European newspaper. Such was 
Abdul Hamid’s preparation for the enormous re- 
sponsibilities attached to the Turkish throne. The 
event which probably made the greatest impression 
on him was the attempt made on behalf of the sons 
of the Sultan Abdul Aziz to poison at dinner all the 
male descendants of Abdul Medjid in order that the 
throne might pass to Colonel Yussuf-Izzeddin, son 
of the Sultan then in power. Abdul Hamid, who 
in spite of his bringing up is by no means lacking 
in intellect, declined the invitation to that dinner 
himself and persuaded his brothers Murad, Rechad, 
Soleiman and others also to avoid going. Abdul 
Hamid led a very dissipated life up to the age of 
twenty-four. Then his health altered ; he gave up 
wine, and became very sober and pious and prac- 
ticed a strict monogamy. He saw the deposition of 
Abdul Aziz, and the brief three months when 
Murad V. reigned. M. Denais evidently does not 
think that Murad was really mad, as was asserted 
The great powers were contented with a medical 
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certificate which declared that the patient was in- 

curable, though he was only twenty-one. Abdul 

Hamid, as is well known, succeeded Murad, who 

was kept for some time at Tcheragan on the Bos 

phorus, and was then transferred to Malta Kiosk so 

as to be nearer to his affectionate brother. 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Naturally pusillanimous, the events of which he 
had been a witness were not likely to inspire Abdul 
Hamid with courage. It was not very long before 
the thought of his own personal safety became with 
him the governing principle of his life. This care, 
which had its origin in the ordinary prudence prac- 
ticed by almost every reigning sovereign, soon 
degenerated into an absolute monomania. In 
obedience to it the Sultan surrounded the hill of 
Yildiz Kiosk, which occupies an excellent strategic 
position on the outskirts of Constantinople, with a 
triple fortification, within which he retired for 
safety. The selamlik or public prayers compels 
him to show himself outside his palace every Fri- 
day, but he goes to the mosque which he has had 
built close to Yildiz instead of passing through the 
chief streets of Constantinople as his predecessors 
used to do. 

M. Denais argues at some length that Abdul 
Hamid is not naturally cruel; indeed, even the 
rite which compels him to kill a lamb at the Bairam 
festival is extremely repugnant to him. No one 
who has seen him believes that he is a cruel man by 
nature. If M. Denais’ diagnosis is correct, he is 
simply ill, and the famous phrase the “‘ Sick Man of 
Europe’’ is even more applicable to the monarch 
than to the country over which he rules. His 
ancestors for generations have been dipsomaniacs, 
and his mother was a consumptive. Hence come 
his curious bilious complexion, his weak eyes, his 
feverish agitation, his bent back, his narrow chest. 
He has great irritability, a propensity to sudden 
tempestuous outbursts of anger, a complete ab- 
sence of moral sense, and, above all, what is known 
as the mania of persecution in an extreme form. 


RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


R. W. DURBAN is a man who can write, and 
who, having traveled extensively in Russia 
last year, has a good deal to say that is very well 
worth listening to. His article in the Contemporary 
Review is one which should be carefully read by all 
those who wish to appreciate the forces which 
dominate Europe to-day. Mr. Durban is by no 
means an enthusiastic admirer of the Russian gov: 
ernment, and he takes a rather gloomy view as to 
its future. 
THE RUSSIANS AND LORD SALISBURY. 

One thing which Mr. Durban insists upon strenu- 
ously is that the Russians have never forgotten, and 
will never forget, the part Lord Salisbury played at 
the Berlin Congress. Mr. Durban says : 
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“‘Tam of opinion that if Lord Salisbury were to 
resign to-morrow, and if Mr. Balfour or any other 
Conservative or Unionist became Premier, there 
would be an instant change of front among Russian 
diplomatists in relation to the Sultan and Armenia. 
A tourist who goes to and fro in Russia, and fails 
to form this opinion, must be unable to appreciate 
the universally obtruded facts of the situation.” 
Everywhere Mr. Durban reports that he found 
only one sentiment on the subject of England. The 
educated Russian wishes to be friends with Eng- 
land, and would make considerable sacrifices to 
secure that end 
A RUSSO-ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Durban asked intelligent Russians who were 
discoursing concerning the nature of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance to tell him frankly what they 
thought about the relations between England and 
Russia. ‘They answered : 

‘‘ They ought to agree and be allied, just because 
they have so many potentialities of disagreement 
and so many obstacles to an alliance. Their mutual 
interests are everywhere in opposition, and there- 
fore they will inevitably fight about something un- 
less they resolve, on equal terms, that they must 
never fight. That is why it is easier for Russia to 
be friendly with France than England. The Russo- 
French entente cordiale is very cheap. Neither side 
has anything to pay except flattery and compli- 
ment. But in an alliance between Russia and Eng- 
land both sides must be willing to pay liberally, 
and both ought to be only too willing to pay a big 
price.” 

THE AWAKENING OF RUSSIA. 

Russia, however, is every day becoming a greater 
factor in international policy. Mr. Durban says : 

‘‘ Western people are generally but little aware 
of the progress which is being accomplished by that 
colossal nation whose habitat oxtends over the 
whole of the eastern section of this European conti- 
nent. It is my purpose in this retrospect of a recent 
extensive tour in Russia to induce in my fellow- 
countrymen some sense of what the awakening of 
that country signifies. For the leaping into new 
life of that giant among the nations is the most 
momentous fact of the history of our own times,’’ 


RELIGIOUS RUSSIA. 


Mr. Durban bears very strong testimony to the 
intensity of the religious sentiment in Russia. He 
Says : 

‘ The religious feeling is nowhere on earth at 
this hour so energetically alive as in Russia. If 
you move among the people you feel an all-pervad- 
ing sense of religion in the atmosphere. It isa vain 
notion, which the Western mind generally cher- 
ishes, that in Russia religious superstition is grad- 
ually yielding to the encroachment of modern pro- 
gressiveness. Enlightened people in Russia assured 
me that never has the whole land been so thoroughly 
dominated by a fanatical sacerdotalism as it is at 
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this day. I saw evidence everywhere of the truth 
of this proposition. It is a curious feature of mod- 
ern Russian life that the railways, instead of de- 
creasing superstition by the dissemination of new 
ideas, have actually increased the hold of priest- 
craft on the masses of the people.’’ 

Yet this religious sentiment which is so universal 
is maintained without any of the usual pulpit appa- 
ratus, for few priests preach, and there is little 
reading of the Bible. 


THE RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


Of the Russian people themselves he speaks in the 
strongest terms of praise. He declares : 

“Unquestionably the Russians are the coming 
musicians of the world. It seems a singular anom- 
aly that organs are prohibited in churches, as are 
all other instruments, but the singing is so fine that 
instrumental music is not missed. The people are 
not only as musical as their soft, sibilant, sonorous, 
strong language, but they are perhaps the most 
amiable and sweet tempered race in the world. In 
Germany, Italy, France and England numerous 
countenances meet the eye which betray evil tem- 
per. Such faces in Russia are phenomenally rare. 
Everybody is good-tempered, and everybody is 
gushing with kindness to the stranger. The love of 
animals is ingrained in the very soul of the people, 
and it is akin to their passionate love for their chil- 
dren. On the long Siberian rivers, as well as on 
the Volga, when night draws near, the peasant pas- 
sengers on deck are sure to be seen arranging nests 
for their little ones with rugs and sheepskins, care- 
less of their own exposure to the chilly winds.’’ 


THE NEW GENERATION. 


Mr. Durban was also much impressed by the 
attention that is now being paid to popular educa- 
tion : 

‘‘ In the great exhibition at Nijni Novgorod I was 
specially attracted by the Elementary Education 
Section. The immense exhibit of exercise books 
written by boys and girls in all parts of Russia was 
an agreeable revelation. It is evident that a new 
generation is rising in Russia which will change the 
sociul aspect of the country.’’ 

All this is very interesting, and there is much 
more in the article that is well worthy of attention. 





In the Geographical Journal for April there is a 
full report of Sir W. Martin Conway’s account of 
the first crossing of the Spitzbergen, which is 
copiously illustrated with maps. Another interest- 
ing paper is Lieutenant Vandeleur’s report of ‘‘ Two 
Years’ Travel in Uganda, Unyoro, and on the 
Upper Nile.’’ There are two other papers dealing 


with Central Asian questions, chiefly relating to 
the boundaries of Persia, Beloochistan and Afghan- 
istan. Mr. Andrews’ paper on the ‘‘ Teaching of 
Geography in Relation to History ”’ is not without 
interest. 












THE SPIRIT-WRESTLERS OF RUSSIA. 
The Latest Victims of Russian Persecution. 
I N the New Centu y Review Mr. Vladimir Tchert- 

koff, who himself has been in exile for the 
efforts which he made to bring the sufferings of the 
Doukobortsi, or Spirit-wrestlers, before the atten- 
tion of the Russian government, contributes a very 
interesting paper describing the tenets of this ob- 
scure and inoffensive sect. They are a kind of 
Quaker Communists, whose heresies are of course 
regarded as most pestilential by M. Pobedonostzeff, 
who is dealing with them in his usual unsparing 
fashion. The article is really a translation of a 
paper written as far back as 1805, but the sect is 
the same to-day as it was then. 

“‘The virtue most highly respected among the 
Spirit wrestlers is mutual love. They have no per- 
sonal property ; but each regards his property as 
belonging to all. After emigrating to the Milky- 
Waters, they proved this in practice; for there 
they stored up all their property in one place, so 
that at present they have one common treasury, 
one common flock or herd, and in each of their vil- 
lages is @ common granary. Each brother takes 
from the common property that which he needs.”’ 

Mr. Tchertkoff, who speaks with the bitterness of 
an exile, says : 

‘There are now four thousand of these people 
suffering the agonies of destitution, and starving 
through a Caucasian winter ; and this for having, 
in the name of Christ, refused to serve the govern- 
ment with rifle and bayonet. Strong and healthy 
as they have been, they are perishing rapidly, the 
survivors being all more or lessill. Blindness comes 
upon them through want ; and diseases, especially 
among the children, have, according to the last 
advices, carried off some from every family. A 
letter just received describes their situation as be- 
coming daily more and more dreadful. Govern- 
ment reports do not reveal, but deliberately hide 
and pervert the facts. 

‘*The ‘Christian’ great powers are exhibiting 
their collective inability to help the so-called 
‘Christians’ of Armenia and Crete; and one of 
those powers is actually inflicting, at home, and 
upon its own children, similar tortures to those 
inflicted by the Turk. The Russian government 
inflicts those tortures upon men, women and chil- 
dren for living in the true practice of that Chris- 
tian faith which the government is supposed to up- 
hold. Contradiction could not go further. Greater 
disaster cannot well come to men than has come to 
these good and unfortunate people, the Russian 
Spirit-wrestlers. 

“‘The contributor of this article has himself just 
recently been exiled from Russia for taking a sym- 
pathetic interest in these people and endeavoring 
to spread the truth about them and their sufferings. 
And the power that has exiled him continues to 
murder them.” 

It is indeed deplorable that the Russian govern- 
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ment should excite so much prejudice against itself 
throughout the civilized world by the severity with 
which it presses to the logical ultimate its theories 
of orthodoxy. The Spirit wrestlers, however, may 
congratulate themselves upon the fact that M. 
Pobedonostzeff by persecuting them has done much 
more to make their tenets known throughout the 
world than they could have done themselves had 
they been allowed the most unrestricted liberty of 
proselytizing. 


THE VIENNESE MASTERS. 
Brahms and the Classical Tradition. 


HE late Johannes Brahms has been the subject 
of a good many biographies and critical esti- 
mates. We have the studies by Hermann Deiters, 
Emil Krause, Philipp Spitta and others ; but one of 
the most interesting, as it is one of the most accessi- 
ble, is that by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland on ‘‘ Mas- 
ters of German Music,’’ which seems to have been 
much used in the recent notices of the composer. 
The author makes clear the position held by Brahms 
in the musical world, especially with regard to the 
Wagner controversy. Where the usual tests of 
musical merit are fairly applied, he considers that 
Brahms ranks with the masters of the first order. 

Under the above sub-title, Mr. W. H. Hadow 
contributes to the Contemporury Review for May 
another interesting study of Brahms’ work. He 
thus defines the classical composer : 

‘* A classical composer is one who pays the highest 
regard to his medium, who aims before all things at 
perfection of phrase and structure, whose ideal is 
simple beauty, and whose passion the love of style. 

Classical writing includes many grades of 
rank and many types of character : the richness of 
Bach, the lucidity of Mozart, the magnificent 
strength and dignity of Beethoven ; and a pedantic 
insistence on authoritative rule is not a mark of its 
true nature, but a symptom of one of its deadliest 
diseases, ’’ 

And it was into the family of the classical Vien- 
nese masters of German music that Brahms not 
only was born, but to this order that he belonged 
by right of education also : 

‘* By natural temper of mind Brahms was a pure 
musician, a chosen lover to whom Art revealed her 
innermost secrets. His lightest melody is 
elect of the inner sanctuary, and is touched with 
fire from off the altar. Not, of course, that it all 
reaches the same level of beauty ; but his poorest 
tune, his most learned piece of counterpoint, is in- 
spired with that specia! kind of vitality which we 
find in the great classics, aad which we do not find 
in the music, considered from the musical stand- 
point alone, of the romantic composers.”’ 

But it is as a master of form that he will live : 

** Mozart at his greatest never attains the broad 
virile strength which Brahms has inherited from 
Bach and Beethoven. In his form he is largely in- 
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fluenced by Beethoven, yet he has not failed to 
gather from the best of the romantic movement, 
and to augment the whole with treasure from his 
own store. The common devices of the composer 
acquire with him a new value and significance ; 
they are more subtle, more delicate, more civilized 
than their forerunners. And when to this it is 
added that for pure charm of tune Brahms has been 
equaled by no composer since the death of Schu- 
bert ; that beside his melodies even Chopin seems 
trivial, and even Schumann ineffective, there need 
be no further question about his claim to immor- 
tality.’’ 

Many other articles on Brahms have appeared, 
especially in the music periodicals. One which 
takes a view somewhat different from that of the 
writers quoted, appears in the May Musical Herald. 
The writer sums up as follows : 

‘“‘Brahms’ position cannot be considered fully 
assured. There is no doubt he was a composer of 
splendid gifts ; whether he did his best with them 
is still a doubtful point. He was always clever, 
suggestive, intellectual, profound, and these quali- 
ties are of high value ; but the first and most neces- 
sary requirement of music is to be musical.” 


MAX MULLER’S AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


AX MULLER introduces the fourth install- 
ment of his ‘‘ Literary Recollections’’ in 
Cosmopolis with some remarks on the subject of 
letters and visits from unknown admirers and 
friends. In his own case so many of these inflic- 
tions have come from the United States that Dr. 
Miller is led into a brief discussion of certain at- 
tributes by which the American tourist in Zurope is 
known. 

Dr. Miiller’s tone, it should be said, is a very 
kindly one. Americans impress him as possessing 
in a very high degree the gift of sight-seeing. He 
says they have what at school was called pace. 

‘“* They travel over England in a fortnight, but at 
the end they seem to have seen all that is, and all 
who are worth seeing. We wonder how they can 
enjoy anything. But they do enjoy what they see, 
and they carry away a great many photographs, not 
only in their albums, but in their memory also. 
The fact is that they generally come well prepared, 
and know beforehand what they want to see ; and, 
after all, there are limits to everything. If we have 
only a quarter of an hour to look at the Madonna di 
San Sisto, may not that short exposure give us an 
excellent negative in our memory, if only our brain 
is sensitive, and the lens of our eyes clear and 
strong? The Americans, knowing that their time 
is limited, make certainly an excellent use of it, and 
seem to carry away more than many travelers who 
stand for hours with open mouths before a Raphael, 
and in the end know no more of the picture than of 
the frame. It requires sharp eyes and a strong will 
to see much in ashort time. Some portrait paint- 
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ers, for instance, catch a likeness in a few minutes ; 
others sit and sit, and stare and stare, and alter and 
alter, and never perceive the really characteristic 
points in a face.”’ 

But even Professor Miiller’s patience has been 
tried by the American interviewer. 

‘*T do not like him, and I think he ought at all 
events to tell us that we are being interviewed. 
Even ancient statues are protected now against 
snap-shots in the museums of antiquities. But with 
all that I cannot help admiring him.”’ 

Professor Miller leaves the subject of the inter- 
viewer and his arts for the more congenial theme 
of Oxford visits from such eminent Americans as 
Emerson, Holmes and Lowell. Each of these, he 
says, stayed at his house for several days, ‘‘ so that 
I could take them in at leisure, while others had to 
be taken at one gulp, often between one train and 
the next.’’ 

This is rememered of Lowell : 

‘*Sometimes even the most harmless remark 
about America would call forth very sharp replies 
from him. Everybody knows that the salaries paid 
by America to her diplomatic staff are insufficient, 
and no one knew it better than he himself. But 
when the remark was made in his presence that the 
United States treated their diplomatic representa- 
tives stingily, he fired up, and discoursed most elo- 
quently on the advantages of high thoughts and 
humble living.”’ 

Lowell left these verses as a souvenir of his 
sojourn at Oxford : 

Had I all tongues Max Miiller knows, 
I could not with them altogether 
Tell half the debt a stranger owes 
Who Oxford sees in pleasant weather. 


The halls, the gardens, and the quads, 

There’s nought can match them on this planet, 
Smiled on by all the partial gods 

Since Alfred (if ’twas he) began it ; 


But more than all the welcomes warm, 
Thrown thick as lavish hands could toss ’em, 

Why, they’d have wooed in winter-storm 
One’s very umbrella-stick to blossom ! 


Bring me a cup of All Souls’ ale, 

Better than e’er was bought with siller, 
To drink (O may the vow prevail) 

The health of Max* and Mrs. Miller ! 


* (* Professor’ I would fain have said, 
But the pinched line would not admit it, 
And where the nail submits its head, 
There must the hasty hammer hit it) ! 

Of Dr. Holmes, too, there are pleasant Oxford 
memories : 

‘* When we came to Magdalen College, he wanted 
to see and to measure the elms. He was very proud 
of some elms in America, and he had actually 
brought some string with which he had measured 
the largest tree he knew in his own country. He 
proceeded to measure one of our finest elms in Mag- 
dalen College, and when he found that it was larger 
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than his American giant, he stood before it admir 
ing it, without a single word of envy or disappoint- 
ment. 

‘*T had, however, a great fright while he was 
staying at our house. He had evidently done too 
much, and after our first dinner party he had fever- 
ish shivering fits, and the doctor whom I sent for 
declared at once that he must keep perfectly quiet 
in bed, and attend no more parties of any kind. 
This was a great disappointment to myself and to 
many of my friends. But at his time of life the 
doctor’s warning could not be disregarded, and I 
had, at all events, the satisfaction of sending him 
off to Cambridge safe and sound. I had him several 
days quite to myself, and there were few subjects 
which we did not discuss. We mostly agreed, but 
even where we did not, it was a real pleasure to differ 
from him. We discussed the greatest and the small- 
est questions, and on every one he had some wise 
and telling remarks to pour out. I remember one 
long conversation while we were sitting in an old 
wainscoted room at All Souls’, ornamented with 
the arms of former fellows. It had been at first the 
library of the college, then one of the fellows’ 
rooms, and lastly a lecture room. We were deep in 
the old question of the true relation between the 
divine and the human in man, and here again, as on 
all other questions, everything seemed to be clear 
and evident to his mind. Perhaps I ought not to 
repeat what he said to me when we parted: ‘I 
have had much talk with people in England ; with 
you I have had a real conversation.’ We under- 
stood each other, and wondered how it was that 
men so often misundérstood one another. I told 
him that it was the badness of our language ; he 
thought it was the badness of our tempers. Per- 
haps we were both right.”’ 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF DR. JOWETT. 
By “ Blackwood.” 


T is natural that Blackwood could not permit the 
publication of Jowett’s ‘‘ Life and Letters ”’ to 
pass without an article expressing its dislike of 
Oxford Liberalism. Jowett, although not a prig 
himself, got the credit of being the cause of prig- 
gishness in others, and many a prig of promise 
passed through his hands. On the whole, however, 
the article is more favorable than might have been 
expected of Jowett personally, and is quite compli- 
mentary to his biographers, therein differing from 
the Quarterly. Blackwood sums up the matter as 
follows : ‘ 

‘“We venture to predict that his memory will 
long be cherished, both at Oxford and in the world, 
by thousands who were the recipients of his kind- 
ness ; and to assert that those number not a few 
who, with strong propensities and temptations to 
sloth and indolence, will long be inspired by his 
example to industry and application. But when all 
who fell within the sphere of his personal influence 
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have passed away we are equally confident that his 
claim to the recollection of posterity will be found 
to consist not in his theological or philosophical 
opinions, crude and ill-digested as they were, but in 
the fact that, in an age teeming with literary talent 
and activity, he above all others was imbued with 
the peculiar genius, saturated with the best tradi- - 
tions, and obedient to the true canons of English 


style.”’ 
By the “‘ Quarterly.” 


The writer of the article on Jowett, in the Quar- 
terly Review for May, turns out a much more credit- 
able piece of work than his fellow in the Edinburgh 
Review. He says: 

‘If we had to point to the individuality which, 
during the last fifty years, has most contributed to 
mold youth, to raise and regulate aspiration, to 
counsel and encourage activity, to fashion and tem- 
per fit instruments for high purposes, to indicate 
direction of thought, work and feeling, we should 
unhesitatingly point to the late Master of Balliol. 
Personality—influence on character through charac- 
ter—this was his scope and the watchword of his 
consistent career : in this province he exercised an 
influence as widespread as it was unobtrusive. 
Since the time of Jowett’s favorite, Dr. Johnson, 
no corresponding figure has appeared in English 
society ; no corresponding figure has ever appeared 
in English academical society Jn more recent days 
the late Professor T. H. Green did form, in the very 
Balliol which Jowett transformed, a school of 
thought ; but it was of abstract and metaphysical 
thought, and he did not, like Jowett, consolidate 
into an extraordinary brotherhood men who were : 
contrary and even contradictory to each other,”’ 

The chief point of his article, however, is the 
drawing of an elaborate parallel between Dr. John- 
son and Dr. Jowett. The parallel is very ingeni- 
ously constructed, and suggests much both by way 
of parallel and of contrast. The Quarterly re- 
viewer does not speak highly of Jowett’s biography 
as literature : 

‘We do not wish to cavil ; we are thankful for 
small mercies ; but, without censoriousness, the 
‘Life’ is inartistic, always in sequence and often 
in style ; at the best, these two volumes are but 
mémoires a servir, It would have been preferable 
to have compiled one of connected and critical 
biography, another of the letters themselves. ’’ 


By Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


Writing upon Jowett’s ‘‘ Life and Letters”’ in 
the National Review, Mr. Leslie Stephen deals with 
the Master of Balliol in a somewhat depreciatory 
spirit. He says : 

‘* Will the future historian of English thought be 
able to show that any of the important contribu- 
tions to speculation bear the impress of Jowett’s 
intellect ? Is any phase of speculation marked by 
Jowett’s personal stamp? That is the question 
which one naturally asks about a man who is a 
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well-known writer upon philosophy, and one can 
hardly deny that the answer must be unequivocally 
in the negative. Jowett’s biographers hold that he 
might have said something very important if he 
had found time. His influence is identical with the 
influence of the college which he did so much to 
mold. You might not learn anything very definite, 
but you were subject to a vigorous course of prod. 
ding and rousing, which is perhaps the best train- 
ing for early years. Jowett is judged from a wrong 
point of view when we try to regard him as a leader 
of thought ; but his influence was excellent as an 
irritant, which at least would not allow a man to 
lap himself in intellectual slumbers. You might 
be propelled in any direction, but at least you 


would not stand still.”’ 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE IN ENGLAND 
Sixty Years of Surgery and Physic. 


R. MALCOLM MORRIS contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century a very interesting article 
on “‘ The Progress of Medicine During the Queen’s 
Reign.”’ The chief progress that has been made in 
medicine has been to teach people to do without it. 
If the Victorian era had done nothing else for 
humanity, it has at least disestablished the black 
draught and other nauseous potions which in 
former days were regarded as essential to the cure 
of mortal maladies. 
MEDICINE SIXTY YEARS AGO, 

Dr. Morris says : ‘‘ When the Queen came to the 
throne in 1837, it is hardly too much to say that the 
’ average medical practitioner knew little more about 
the diseases of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver and 
kidneys than was known to Hippocrates. The diag- 
nosis and treatment of diseases of the skin had 
advanced little beyond John Hunter’s famous divi- 
sion of such affections into those which sulphur 
could cure, those which mercury could cure and 
those which the devil himself couldn't cure. 
Pathology was-a mere note-book of post-mortem 
appearances -~a list of observations as dead as the 
bodies on which they were made. The New World 
of bacteriology had not yet found its Columbus.”’ 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SURGERY. 

From this starting point the doctcrs have made 
very considerable advance, “ chiefly,’’ says Dr. Mor- 
ris, ‘‘along two lines. First, by expanding the 
territory of surgery, and, secondly, by developing 
pathological science, which concerns itself with the 
causes, processes and effects of disease.”” The prog- 
ress of surgery is chiefly due to two discoveries, of 
which that of anesthetics is the first, and antisep- 
tics the second. Modern surgery: dates from the 
introduction of the antiseptic treatment of wounds, 
the mortality cases of amputation falling from 40 
to 50 per cent. to from 5 to 11. Hospital gangrene 
has been extirpated. Antiseptics have rendered 
possible surgical operations of a nature previously 
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held to be impossible. Operations for hernia are 
now seldom ever fatal, and operations for cancer 
are said to be much more frequently successful 
than they were. As for the interior of the living 
body, it is cut and carved about almost as if it were 
dead matter. 

** Bowels riddled with bullet holes are stitched up 
successfully ; large pieces of gangrenous or cancer- 
ous intestine are cut out, the ends of the severed 
tube being brought into continuity by means of 
ingenious app’iances ;~the stomach is opened for 
the removal of a foreign body, for the excision of a 
cancer, or for the administration of nourishment to 
a patient unable t» swallow ; stones are extracted 
from the substance of the kidneys, and these organs 
when hopelessly diseased are extirpated ; the spleen, 
when enlarged or otherwise diseased, is removed 
bodily ; gall stones are cut out, and even tumors of 
the liver are excised. The kidneys, the spleen and 
the liver, when they cause trouble by unnatural 
mohility, are anchored by stitches to the abdominal 
wall ; and the stomach has been d alt with success- 
fully in the same way for the cure of indigestion. 
Besides all this, many cases of obstruction of the 
bowels, which in days not very long gone by would - 
have been doomed to inevitable death, are now 
cured by a touch of the surgeon’s knife.”’ 

Nay, even the brain, the heart and the lungs are 
now dealt with by the surgeon. The heart has 
been the organ with which least has been done, but 
even here a wound in the heart has been stitched 
up and the patient lived two and a half days after 
the operation and the wound was found to be heal- 
ing. Child-bed mortality has dropped in the gen- 
eral lying-in hospitals from 8 per cent. to decimal 6 
per cent. 

THE NEW WEAPONS OF THE DOCTOR. 

Innumerahle instruments have been invented for 
important diagnoses, as for instance the ophthalmo- 
scope, the laryngoscope and the stethoscope, al- 
though this had been invented before the Queen’s 
time. Then there are the sphygmograph, cardio- 
graph, spectroscope and the instrument for counting 
blood corpuscles, which have all been the inventions 
of the reign. The electric search light is intro- 
duced into the interior of the body. and the Rént- 
gen rays are only the latest addition to the long list 
of ascertaining things invisible to the naked eye. 


HOW MEDICINE HAS ADVANCED. 


Medicine has been advanced, in Dr. Morris’ opin- 
ion, largely by the development of specialism, and 
the establishment of the germ theory is the key or 
clew to the origin of disease. Another new method 
of medication is the introduction into the system of 
certain animal juices and extracts of various organs 
to snpply the want of similar substances, the manu- 
facture of which is suppressed or diminished by dis- 
ease. This, Mr. Morris thinks, may be the track 
which may lead to the transformation of medicine. 
But the greatest triumph of the Victorian age has 
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been in the prevention of disease and improved 
sanitation. New vistas, however, are opening up 
before us for the prevention of disease hitherto 
regarded with despair, and Dr. Morris concludes 
his article with a cheerful expression of hope in the 
future. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE. 


HE Revue de Paris gives the place of honor to 
a curious article by M. Duclaux, who has suc- 
ceeded Pasteur as managing director of the Pasteur 
Institute. Like his master, he attributes supreme 
importance to the part played by microbes in the 
attack and defense of the human body. Taking it 
as proved that diseases are in innumerable cases 
caused by the invasion of bacilli, the writer touches 
on their various action. The bacillus of tetanus, of 
which the fatal symptom is lockjaw, enters by 
effraction of the skin, and kills its victim in a few 
hours. The bacillus of cholera requires time to 
develop in the intestines, and the skin seems to 
play no part in the infection; the bacillus of 
phthisis, that of leprosy and that of diphtheria are 
affirmed by M. Duclaux to have been tracked and 
classified, but physicians have not learned how to 
combat them by a process analogous to that of vac- 
cination. 
BATTLING WITH THE BACILLUS. 

But it happens that the poison of the carbuncle is 
due to a bacillus with which it is comparatively 
easy to deal scientifically ; it can be cultivated, 
isolated and traced in its course through the tissues, 
and M. Duclaux goes so far as to call it a Providen- 
tial malady. Animals can be protected by vaccina- 
tion against this particular infection, and, also, the 
bacillus is visible microscopically, which is as yet 
not the case with that which we believe by analogy 
to be the cause of small-pox. The experimenter 
can therefore examine the action of this bacillus 
both before and after the vaccination of the animal, 
Now, supposing this animal is suffering from cattle 
disease in an unprotected state, we know that the 
bacillus has all its own way, that it multiplies rap- 
idly and enormously, and the victim dies ; but if 
inoculation with a duly prepared infusion is per- 
formed, the following interesting phenomena are 
observed : all around the point where the prick of 
the operator’s instrument occcurred start up the 
army of defense—living cells, which science has 
named white globules, or, more learnedly, leuco- 
cytes. ‘* These cells are the only ones of the animal 
tissue which possess the power of individual move- 
ment. They are formed of a mucous matter which 
they can stretch out in the form of tentacule, or 
arms, toward the point where they desire to go. 
They fix one end, and contract so as to draw them- 
selves gradually along. Now when they find a 
bacillus in their neighborhood they shape their 
course toward it ; they seize it in one of their tenta- 
cles, draw it to themselves, or rather they inclose it 
in their own jelly, and incorporate it. They then 
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begin upon a second and a third, so that the white 
globules can sometimes be seen to be stuffed and 
swelled by the bacilli.”’ 


SAVED BY WHITE GLOBULES, 


*“*Tt is not, however, from a desire to serve the 
animal that the white globules thus behave. The 
microbe is to them an agreeable food, which they 
slowly digest, and little by little cause to disappear, 
shredding it up and separating it into granules, and 
completely annihilating its every trace. It is a true 
digestion, which can be followed by the eye applied 
to the microscope, and by the aid of an infusion of 
coloring matter, which fades away from the 
microbe, becoming paler and paler as the digestion 
approaches completion, leaving at length only the 
gelatinous substance of the white globule.”’ 

Moreover, we do not only profit by the cannibal- 
ism of the white globules. They act as a perma- 
nently circulating police, floating in the. blood and 
thus reaching the most remote parts of the body. 
‘“‘They have, moreover, the faculty, discovered by 
Cohnheim, of leaving the blood-vessels and pene- 
trating the tissues, constantly making their round, 
and always finding something todo. And in addi- 
tion to these flying columns are stationary bodies of 
troops, attached to the liver, the marrow of bones 
and nervous centres or ganglions, which pounce on 
any unwary bacilli which pass their way.’’ And 
the defense of man against the destroying bacillus 
is really dependent on the agencies which keep the 
white globules well and active. Certain things dis. 
agree with them ; cold paralyzes them, and delivers 
the patient they would otherwise have saved over to 
the enemy. Nothing is commoner than to hear the 
winter cold accused of having brought about an 
inflammation of the lungs, or an attack of influenza, 
or an epidemic of diphtheria. How does a lowered 
temperature really act? Certainly not by creating 
the microbes of these various maladies. It can only 
have favored their development ; and this it has 
accomplished by chilling and paralyzing the white 
globules. 

The conclusion of M. Duclaux’s very interesting 
paper touches on the continuous identity of the man 
or animal thus built up of opposing forces ; of the 
creature which preserves ‘‘ the sentiment of its own 
unity in spite of the incessant transformations of 
its cellular parts.’’ How is it that so complex an 
organization is not perpetually in a crisis, and 
that a balanced health is normal, and disease the 
exception? With this question the article ends. 





In the Leisure Hour for May Mr. W. J. Gordon, 
continuing his ‘‘ Midland Sketches,’ describes the 
industries and institutions of Walsall. A new 
story is begun, ‘‘Can Such Things Be?”’ by Elsa 
D’Esterre-Keeling, and the first part of a paper on 
the ‘‘ Suppression of Religious Houses in London,”’ 
by Sir Walter Besant, is also among the contents of 
the number. 
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DOGS UNDER ALCOHOLIC INFLUENCE. 


NDER the auspices of the ‘* Committee of 
Fifty ’’ on the liquor problem, Prof. C. F. 
Hodge, of Clark University, has been engaged for 
two years past in conducting experiments to ascer- 
tain the precise effect of alcohol on young dogs. In 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for April Dr. 
Hodge describes these experiments, which were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

April 27, 1895, Dr. Hodge obtained two pairs of 
cocker-spaniel puppies ; the males, brothers from 
the same litter ; the females, sisters from a not- 
closely related litter. All four happened to have 
been born February 22, 1895. They were as nearly 
alike as it was possible to get them. The males 
were black, the females red. 

Dr. Hodge christened the sisters ‘‘ Topsy *’ and 
“‘ Tipsy,’’ the males, ‘‘ Nig”? and ‘‘ Bum.’’ Alcohol 
was given-to ‘‘ Tipsy ’’ and ‘‘ Bum ’’—names so sug- 
gestive as to enable the reader of Dr. Hodge’s arti- 
cle to easily follow his account of what occurred. 

‘Tt was not until alcohol had been given for 
nearly two months, early in July, that it became 
quite noticeable that ‘Tipsy’ and ‘Bum’ were a 
' little quieter than the others. This became grad- 
ually more marked. By September they were 
rather often caught napping in the shade, while 
‘Topsy’ and ‘Nig’ were playing actively. They 
had developed also a cringing, trembling timidity, 
for which nothing either in my treatment of them 
or in their relations to the other dogs could possibly 
account. Whipping was most carefully avoided 
from the first, a spat from the open hand being my 
limit of severity. If a switch was used, it was to 
strike the ground or the fence and not the dog. 
Practically,they have received nothing but assuring 
caresses at my hand, and still this unaccountable 
fear, this cringing and trembling like a Chinese 
culprit before his executioner. 

‘Some may contend that the dogs were not com- 
parable in the first place. This, of course, is possi- 
ble, but I do not feel that in this respect the 
experiment could have been improved upon. The 
presumption is, in fact, very strong against any 
such interpretation of the facts. 

‘“*T can conceive of no other interpretation than 
the evident one—viz., that we have to do here with 
one of the physiological causes or conditions of 
fe r. 

‘‘The literature of human insanity makes fear a 
characteristic psychosis in alcoholic insanity, and 
delirium tremens is probably the most terrible fear 
psychosis known. Even with the amounts of 
alcohol given, Bum has shown several mild par- 
oxysms of ‘fear, with some evidence also of hallu- 
cinations.”’ 

Allof Dr. Hodge’s subsequent observations seemed 
to confirm this hypothesis. His article is illustrated 
with many striking photographs of these canine 
inebriates and their teetotaler companions which 
fully bear out the remarkable contrasts suggested. 


OF REVIEWS. 


MODERN POULTRY FARMING. 


N the June Cosmopolitan Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, Jr., gives some interesting informa- 
tion with regard to the processes of ‘ Poultry 
Farming ’’ under the modern incubating methods. 
The Egyptian hen seems to have been the earliest 
and most completely emancipated from the task of 
rearing her young, and in Egypt there are hundreds 
of large incubators, each hoiding from 10,000 to. 
600,000 eggs, the management of which is an im 
portant profession with secrets carefully guarded. 
In Egypt there are only three months in the year 
when the heat is sufficiently moderated to allow 
successful incubation. A hatching out by one of 
these enormous affairs is a tremendous event in the 
community. Agents inform the villagers that on a 
certain day the affair will come off. and there is a 
tremendous concourse of people buying young 
chickens. 

‘*The floors of the ovens are covered with dried 
leaves and the eggs are placed upon them so that 
they will not turn over. At the end of the first 
week the eggs are moved, and twice each day for 
the remainder of the hatch they are half revolved. 
When the eggs have been in the incubator for about 
a week, the attendant begins his examination by 
holding them up to a strong light. Those eggs 
which show clear he throws to one side, those which 
appear clouded being the hopeful ones. 

‘*So expert do the men in charge become, and so. 
delicate in their touch, that they can tell at once 
whether or not the egg is alive. After the chickens 
are hatched they are left from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours to dry. The incubators are then filled 
with fresh eggs, and another hatch is begun. On 
several occasions these professionals have been 
brought to Franceand England, and incubators erect- 
ed under their personal supervision ; but, for some 
unaccountable reason, they proved failures. 

“The American inventor has greatly simplified 
Egyptian practice. The incubators on the market 
to-day do not require the care of an expert of long 
standing. There are two classes of apparatus—one 
heated by hot water, the other by hot air. Some 
are regulated by thermostatic bars made of brass, 
iron, rubber and aluminum ; others by alcohol, 
ether, electricity and the expansion of water. The 
eggs are placed in trays and the trays put in the in- 
cubators directly under the tank that supplies the 
heat to the egg-chamber—the incubators being built 
double-walled and the air space packed with as- 
bestos to prevent the sudden changes of temperature 
from affecting the egg chamber. In size the smaller 
incubators range from twenty five to six hundred 
eggs capacity, and can be operated the year round, 
although the results are less successful during the 
hot summer months than in the spring or fall, or 
even in the winter. : 

**On the larger poultry farms the incubators have~ 
an underground room specially constructed to secure 
the eggs from sudden changes of temperature 
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Twenty-one days are required for eggs to hatch, and 
the temperature is maintained at one hundred and 
three degrees—although a change of three degrees 
in either direction will not seriously affect the re- 
sult. After hatching, the chickens are left from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in the incubators to 
dry, and are then transferred to brooders—which 
may be made to hold from one hundred to three 
thousand chickens. 

‘On some of the model farms the brooders are con- 
structed in long, narrow houses—perhaps three hun- 
dred feet in length by about fourteen in width —and 
are heated by hot water, the chickens being re- 
tained in the brooder until ten weeks old. 

“There are poultry plants that, if kept steadily at 
work and every egg put in the incubators were 
hatched, would be able to turn out three hundred 
thousand chickens each year, and there have re- 
cently been built some large incubators with a ca- 
pacity of sixty thousand hen eggs, which would 
give a capacity of more than half a million a year. 
The operation of the incubator is the simplest part 
of the raising of chickens. 

‘‘The chickens are easily hatched ; but it requires 
the closest watching and mucb experience to bring 
them to a marketable age. The incubator does not 
merely do away with the hen as a hatcher, but sup- 
plies a demand for broilers at a time of the year 
when it would be impossible to persuade the hen to 
set, and is of unlimited capacity, economically con- 
sidered. Where formerly we were able to hatch 
one chicken, we can to day hatch one thousand. 

‘‘Turning to the problem of real estate area re- 
quired, it is estimated that where chickens are in 
the same yard year after year, not more than one 
hundred and forty can be safely kept on an acre of 
ground, supposing the acre to be divided into four 
yards, with about thirty-five chickens to each yard 
—the houses being ten by fourteen by nine, sloping 
down to five feet, and facing the south. Adjoining 
each house is a scratching-shed ten by fourteen feet, 
under which the chickens may exercise.”’ 





THE GENESIS OF THE MAXIM GUN. 


An Interview with Mr. Maxim. 

R. FRANK BANFIELD contributes to Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine for May avery inter- 

esting interview with Mr. Maxim, in which we 
have set forth at length the whole story of the in- 
vention of the weapon which has become a veritable 
sceptre of civilization among the savage races of 
the world. Mr. Maxim is a state of Maine man, 
and left his native state when a lad with the pro- 
verbial shilling in his pocket. He earned his first 
money by decorative painting. The idea of the 
Maxim gun, the essential principle of which is the 
utilization of recoil produced by the explosion, 
came to him shortly after the end of the Civil War. 
When visiting some one of the Southern battle- 
fields, he made the experiment of firing at a target 


with a Springfield musket. He proved himself a 
good shot, but found to his amazement that his 
shoulder was all black and blue with the recoil. 

The pain in his shoulder was the schoolmaster 
which taught him the existence of a force that 
could be utilized for automatic firing. When he 
went to England he found, as nearly every one else 
does find, that John Bull was slow and prejudiced 
against any new idea. He could not find any one in 
London who would make his gun for him. In Bir- 

mingham, the chief man in the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company point blank refused to make a bolt 
gun, as he was quite certain that bolt guns were 
unsatisfactory. ‘‘ What difference does it make to 
you if I pay you for the work you do?” said 

Maxim. ‘‘Sir,’? said the Birmingham practical 

man, ‘‘ it will make no difference to me, but I will 

not go and assist you in any such foolishness.’’ 

After trying many other places, he at last found a 

man who offered to undertake the task, but said 

that he would take many months to do it, where- 

upon Mr. Maxim packed up his trunks and started 

for Paris. In two weeks he had the work done. 

He then set about making experiments, and at last 

succeeded in producing the original Maxim gun. 

The publication of an interview with Mr. Maxim 

by Mr. Stead in the Pall Mall Gazette shortly after 

the battle of Abon Klea led to a general pilgrimage 

to Mr. Maxim's workshop, and from that time Mr. 

Maxim’s career has been one of almost uninter- 
rupted triumph. Wherever any of the other ma- 

chine guns were tried, he went with a Maxim, and 

had no difficulty whatever in proving that his gun 

was better than the best of all those in the field. 

On the first trial, for instance, the Gardner against 

which the Maxim was pitted weighed 200 pounds 

on a tripod weighing 150 pounds, and succeeded in. 
a second attempt in firing 333 cartridges in one 

minute. The Maxim weighed 45 pounds on a 
tripod weighing 20 pounds, and fired 333 cartridges 

in thirty-five seconds. The Swiss authorities after 

trying it at long range declared that no gun made 

in the world could ever make so many hits at 1,200 

yards in such a short time. In Austria, the Arch- 

duke Wilhelm, the brother of Francis Joseph, de- 

clared that it was the greatest invention he had 

ever seen in his life. At first every one declared 

that it was only a toy, that its works were far too 

fine, and would get out of order ; but experience 

proved that these statements were all wrong. 

When the British government ordered his gun, 

they stipulated that it should not weigh more than 
100 pounds, and should be capable of firing 1,000 
rounds in four minutes. He produced a gun which 

weighed 35 pounds, and fired 2,000 rounds in three 
minutes. After very extensive trials at Hythe, it was 
found that the Maxim gun was superior at every 
point to every other gun. It was lighter, the rapidity 
and accuracy of fire were greater, the fit was better: 
it was worked with fewer men, and worked better 
in thehands of troops than any other. 
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THE CENTURY. 


HE opening article of the June Century is a hand- 
somely illustrated description of “Queen Vic- 
toria’s Coronation Roll,’? by Florence Hayward, who 
tells with impressive detail of the crowning of the good 
old Queen sixty years ago. This is the form of oath 
which inducts the Queen into the Throne of England: 

“Archbishop : Madam, Is Your Majesty willing to take 
the Oath ? 

“The Queen : Iam willing. 

‘Archbishop : Will You solemnly promise and swear to 
govern the: people of this United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Dominions thereto belong- 
ing according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on 
and the respective Laws and Customs of the same ? 

‘“ The Queen: I solemnly promise so to do. 

“Archbishop: Will You to Your Power cause Law and 
Justice in Mercy to be executed in all Your Judgments ? 

“The Queen: I will. 

“Archbishop: Will You to the utmost of Your Power 
maintain the Laws of God, the true Profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion estab- 
lished by Law? And will You maintain and preserve 
inviolably the Settlement of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, 
and Government thereof, as by Law established within 
England and Ireland, and the Territories thereunto be- 
longing ? And will You preserve unto the Bishops and 
Clergy of England and Ireland and to the Churches there 
Committed to their charge all such Rights and Privi- 
leges as by Law do or shall appertain to them or any of 
them ? 

“The Queen: All this I promise to do. 

“The things which I have here before promised I will 
perform and keep. 
‘¢So help me God. “Victoria R.” 

F. P. Albert writes to the Century to suggest a prac- 
tical means of saviug the beautiful Palisades of the Hud- 
son, which are being destroyed by quarrymen. His 
plan is that the States of New York and New Jersey 
should unite in condemning the narrow strip from the 
edge or base of the steep rocks down to the river, and 
should convert this slope into a park with a broad drive- 
way along the water’s edge from Fort Lee to Piermont, 
a distance of thirteen miles. ‘‘ The region is already con- 
nected with the New York shore by ferries from Fort Lee, 
Yonkers and Tarrytown, and might be connected with 
the Jersey City boulevard, and thus be made a beauti- 
ful addition to the park system of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict and a new resource for driving, riding or cy- 
cling.” He estimates that the thirteen miles of river 
bank detached as above described would contain an area 
of 900 acres, and could be obtained at a cost of from 
$300,000 to $400,000. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson contributes an 
elaborate article on ‘‘ The Shaw Memorial and the Sculp- 
tor St. Gaudens.”’ Robert G. Shaw was the commander 
of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment, and he died 
at Fort Wagner. Mr. St. Gaudens’ work shows Col. 
Shaw riding in the midst of his troops, and the statue 
can be seen, even in the photographic reproductions of 
it in the magazine, to be of the rarest virility and spirit. 


Col. Higginson points out the beauties of the details, and 
gives a charming sketch of St. Gaudens and his work, 
which is illustrated with pictures of the most famous 
pieces of sculpture which that artist has given to the 
world. i 

Mabel Loomis Todd writes on ‘‘ A Great Modern Obser- 
vatory,’’—the Harvard establishment which was estab- 
lished in 1839 by Josiah Quincy. Mrs. Todd says that 
astronomically speaking Cambridge is anything but an 
ideal place for a working observatory, for it is level and 
gleams with electric lights. But the astronomical de- 
parment of Harvard is comprehensive and embraces 
accessory stations in the clear and steady atmosphere 
of Southern California and Peru, while the general or- 
ganization and management are conducted with the 
greatest facility from the home observatory, thus com- 
bining both advantages with great efficiency. 


HARPER’S. 


ROM the June Harper’s we have selected Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s article, ‘‘ The Celebrities of the House 
of Commons,” to review in another department. Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow’s serial description of ‘‘ White Man’s 
Africa,” is particularly timely and picturesque, too, in 
this chapter, which treats of Zululand and the Boers. 
Mr. Bigelow makes a strong defense of the Boers, espe- 
cially in the accusations of cruelty that have been made 
against them in their treatment of the Africans. He 
calls to mind that their lives have been at stake among 
savages who respect nothing that is not associated with 
superior physica] force, and that they have been in very 
much the same, or a worse, situation than our forefathers 
were in the troubles with the red Indians. 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams has a very useful paper on 
“¢‘ Meteorological Progress of the Century.” He tells us 
that the professional meteorologist who conducts a 
weather bureau finds the greatest reason for his exist- 
ence in the occupation of cyclone hunting. The chief 
work of such bureaus is to follow up cyclones with the 
aid of telegraphic reports, mapping their course and 
recording the attendant meteorological conditions. As 
the telegraph is more rapid than the wind, their so-called 
predictions or forecasts can be made in the light of the 
messages they receive concerning these data. Dr. Wil- 
liams tells us there is only one place on the globe where 
it is found possible for the meteorologists to make long 
time forecasts meriting the title of predictions. This is 
in Northern India, the middle Ganges Valley, where the 
climatic conditions are largely dependent upon the peri- 
odical winds called monsoons. By the failure or fullness 
of the summer monsoons, or their delay or restriction in 
area, and by the character of the snowfall on the Hima 
layas, the probabilities of drought and consequent fam- 
ine, or the reverse, can be determined with far greater 
accuracy than anywhere else in the world. Dr. Wil- 
liams tells us the great drought of 1896, with the famine 
and plague which are still devastating India, was pre- 
dicted many months in advance, and he calls this the 
greatest practical triumph of meteorology. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has been traveling in 
Mexico and looking at the land under the iron hand of 
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President Diaz. Even Mr. Warner accepts the results 
achieved by this ruler of blood and iron as the best that 
can be expected in Mexico’s present state and civiliza- 
tion. He says: ‘“‘ 1 do not doubt that Mexico has a 
great industrial, agricultural and manufacturing future, 
but I fancy that its power of absorption, like that of 
Egypt, is.greater than its facility of adaptation. Its 
present prosperity is mainly due to the liberai ideas and 
the autocracy of one man. 1 don’t know any ruler in 
the world who is to-day so absolute as President Diaz, 
nor do 1 know of any one who shows more good sense, 
firmness and wisdom in ruling the people.” 





SCRIBNER’S. 


HE most elaborate article in the June Scribner’s is 
the opening one, in the series of articles on under- 
graduate life at the colleges, which treats, this month, 
of the Princeton college atmosphere. Mr. James W. 
Alexander is the writer. Of the more important phases 
of this undergraduate life there is none more picturesque 
than the division of the students into the two societies, 
belonging respectively to Clio and Whig Halls which 
together have formed the pivot of higher intellectual 
life at Princeton for more than acentury. From these 
two societies have emanated nearly everything worthy 
in the way of literature, oratory and debate that has 
come from Princeton. The most intense rivalry exists 
between them, and formerly the whole college was rep. 
resented, the two rival camps canvassing for new mem- 
bers before they arrived on the college grounds. By a 
treaty a few years ago this canvassing was stopped. 

In one of the departments of the magazine there is a 
paragraph on the cost of living at Princeton, based on 
the investigations of President Sloane, which show that 
the average Princeton man, “not the impecunious 
grind shut off from the enjoyment of athletics and 
college ‘ life,’ but the fellow who goes in for pretty much 
everything, according to his tastes, who plays on a ’var- 
sity team, takes honors, and lives comfortably—finds no 
difficulty in bringing his expenditures within the limits 
of $500 per year, including clothes, railroad fares, and 
his moderate portion of the beer-and-skittles side of life. 

“The accuracy of this statement is much more than 
its picturesqueness, and Prof. Sloane’s statistics were 
full and decisive enough to be final. In the first class 
that was examined it was found that seven of the men 
who graduated with the highest distinction of magna 
cum laude reported an average expenditure of $442.68. 
Only one man spent more: than $500 in one year ; one 
got through at an average cost of only $267.50 per year, 
and for the last three years four of the seven expended 
$400 or less annually. At Princeton the second honor 
men are given the distinction cum laude. In this class 
there were twenty four that graduated cum laude, and 
the average expenditure was $423.1214. The highest ex- 
penditure for one year by any member of the thirty- 
one honor men was $700, and one-third of the whole 
number actually got through their four years at a cost 
of less han $400 per man per year.” 

Scribner’s follows in the path of the other maga- 
zines in printing a descriptive article on the new Library 
of Congress. This is by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, and 
achieves a special distinction by the very artistic draw- 
ings of the interior and exterior ot the building made by 
Ernest Peixotto. 

Mr. Stephen Crane tells about his filibustering experi- 
ences with the Bermuda, and his rescue from the sunk 
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steamer Commodore in a small boat, in a characteristic 
narrative entitled ‘‘ The Open Boat.’’ 

In another department we have quoted from Mr. C, 
D. Gibson’s chapter on London society. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E have reviewed at greater length in another de- 
partment Dr. Albert Shaw’s article on “‘ The 
Municipal Problem and Greater New York,” which ap- 
pears in the June Atlantic. The magazine opens with 
a discussion of ‘‘ Greece and the Eastern Question,” by 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who looks into the philosophy 
of the present struggle in the East. He says that the 
war in the East is a temporary phase of the great battle 
for the leadership of occidentalism. He says : 

“The world is arraying itself in two great camps, 
Russia spans the north from China to France, and, 
guiding the foreign policy of Germany, rules, in the last 
decisions, northern Asia and all Europe except England 
and Italy. England spans the seas and holds in a mys- 
terious bond of common interest and guaranteed justice 
the diverse elements of her world empire. It is possible 
that Russia’s strength has been greatly overestimated. 
The bonds which hold her empire together might weaken 
under the testing of adversity. Those which bind the 
British Empire together would strengthen.” 

Professor William P. Trent has a thoughtful article 
on ‘‘The Tendencies of Higher Life in the South,” in 
which he examines into the advance which the South- 
erners are making in literature and education, manners 
and morals. He thinks there is great opportunity for 
discerning criticism with the Southern mind, and that 
on the contrary the cause of popular education is well 
in the fore south of Mason and Dixon’s line. He thinks 
political and religious intolerance is slowly and surely 
waning, and that manners and customs are losing the 
note of provinciality ; that the Southerner’s basis of 
character is a fine one, and that he is becoming year by 
year more thoroughly nationalized. 

Mr. H. C. Merwin contributes one of his charming es- 
says on the subject of ‘‘ Being Civilized Too Much.”’ His 
conclusion after a discussion of the over-civilization that 
we suffer from is that degenerate people don’t make 
very much difference anyhow; that their section of 
society is small and unimportant. ‘ Nordau himself 
mistakes his clinical room for the world. Leave the 
close air of the office, the library or the club, and go out 
into the streets and the highway. Consult the teamster, 
the farmer, the wood chopper, the shepherd or the drover. 
You will find him as healthy in mind, as free from fads, 
as strong in natural impulses as he was in Shakespeare’s 
time and is in Shakespeare’s plays. From his loins, and 
not from those of the dilettante, will spring the man of 
the future.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE June Cosmopolitan contains among its depart- 
ments some editorial ‘‘ thoughts concerning the 

next war,’? which anticipate that ‘ numbers will not 
count so much as willingness to go to certain death. One 
man who has made up his mind to die for his country will 
be worth 5,000 who are only ready to share the ordinary 
chances. Take, for instance, a man who is willing to 
manipulate a submarine boat. He goes to pretty nearly 
sure destruction ; with his mind fully made up to die, 
he will be worth many who entertain hopes of escape. - 
Approaching under water and quietly affixing his torpe- 
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does to the hull of a battle ship, he would then make 
sure of their discharge and perish in the final catastro- 
phe.’”’ Mr. Walker goes on to organize in imagination a 
“‘Corps of Certain Death,’? where the pay should be 
very high, $1,000 a year for privates, to $5,000 for officers, 
where the duties should be very light, consisting chiefly 
of instruction in dynamite arms and the use of dynamite 
arms, and where special honors, lots of furlough, and 
big pensions to relatives and friends should brighten 
the path to death. Mr. Walker thinks there will be 
plenty of men who would be willing to join this pleas- 
ant battalion under such circumstances. 

A really important literary announcement in the opin- 
ion of the people who know is that of a new rendering 
of Omar Khayy4m, which has been made by Richard Le 
Gallienne. Mr. Walker is certain that the new transla- 
tion will rank easily as the most remarkable of the year, 
and will achieve for Mr. Le Gallienne a foremost place 
among living English poets, and no fear is felt for the 
inevitable comparison with Fitzgerald. 

Mr. H. G. Wells continues his big subject of “‘ A War 
of the Worlds,’’ which portrays realistically a struggle 
between the inhabitants of Mars and the population of 
the earth. 

The article in the series on ‘‘ Modern Education,” 
which answers Mr. Walker’s question as to whether 
modern education really educates in the broadest and 
most liberal sense of the term, is written by President 
Henry Morton of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
President Morton does not suggest any very specific 
reforms; it is natural he should recur frequently in his 
article to the problems of the technical schools.- He 
asks for a large amount of “ liberal’? culture along with 
efficient technical training in these, and he regards lib- 
eral culture as far more important than the purely 
technical training, which is to a large extent attainable 
in the commercial factory or workshop. With certain 
qualifying limitations President Morton concludes by 
giving a categorical opinion that modern education does 
educate in the broadest and most liberal sense of the 
term. ‘‘Ina degree which is already good it showsa 
prospect of improvement.”’ 

William H. Brewer writes on ‘ Moonshining in 
Georgia,’’ describing in detail the raiding of a still in 
the wilds of the Blue Ridge and the capture of the 
moonshiners. The newest feature of his article is the 
photographs which purport to be snap shots taken at 
every turn of the revenue officer’s proceeding, and 
which really do show the life of the moonshiner and his 
surroundings with remarkably clear and artistic results. 

In the “ Leading Articles of the Month’? we have 
reviewed the article on ‘‘ Poultry Farming’ under the 
modern incubating methods, by Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, Jr. 


MCCLURE’S. 


HE June McClure’s opens with an account by 
Prof. 8. P. Langley of the Smithsonian Institu 

tion of his scientific investigations in tne construction 
of flying macnines. Professor Langley has been a most 
devoted, painstaking and persistent constructor of fly- 
ing machines, and has differed from the mass of experi- 
menters in that alluring branch of science by the 
character of his methods, which are always based upon 
the most carefully ascertained scientific principles. The 
last machine which Professor Langley actually made to 
‘fly was driven by steam from a boiler which supplied an 
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engine of 1% horse-power ; the boiler weighed a little 
over tive pounds, and the engine only twenty-six ounces. 
But this Lilliputian machine drove the propeller wheels 
through 800 to 1,200 revolutions a minute. The machine 
had a rudder very like a ship, and was equipped with 
the aéroplanes that Professor Langley has always con- 
tended and proved to be the right basis for a flying ma- 
chine. The width of the wings was thirteen feet from 
tip to tip, and the whole machine was about sixteen feet 
long. The whole thing weighed about thirty pounds, of 
which about one-fourth was the machinery. If the 
steam could be recondensed, as would be entirely pos- 
sible with a larger machine, the time of flight might be 
hours instead of minutes. But without this recondensa- 
tion the flight in the actual machine constructed was 
limited to about five minutes. It was in May of last 
year that the machine first made an actually successful 
flight. This is the way Professor Langley describes it : 
*¢ When the aérodrome sprang into the air, I watched it 
from the shore with hardly a hope that a long series of 
accidents had come to a close. And yet it had, and for 
the first time the aérodrome swept continually through 
the air, like a living thing, and second after second 
passed on the face of the stop watch until a minute had 
gone by and it still flew on, and as I heard the cheering 
of the few spectators I felt that something had been ac- 
complished at last. For never in any part of the world 
had any machine of man’s construction sustained itself 
in the air before for even half of this brief time. Still 
the aérodrome went on in a rising course until at the 
end of a minute and a half, for which time only it was 
provided with fuel and water, it had accomplished a lit- 
tle over half a mile, and now it settled, rather than fell, 
into the river with a gentle descent. It was imme- 
diately taken out and flown again with equal success.”’ 
In the fall a longer flight of three-quarters of a mile was 
made, at a speed of thirty miles an hour. Professor 
Langley says he has had only a purely scientific interest 
in this work, and that it would be left to others to 
demonstrate the commercial development of the idea. 
McClure’s honors the jubilee month with some two 
dozen pictures of Queen Victoria at various ages from 
two until seventy-seven, with a variety of surrounding 
and grouping that makes them highly interesting. 
Madame Bianc of the Revue des Dewx Mondes con- 
tributes an article giving an account of the career of 
that great review from its founding in 1831 by Frangois 
Buloz. Buloz’s idea was to make a magazine in which 
the scattered brilliant minds of France could come to- 
gether in a single cluster, something like the Edinburgh 
Review, but with more frequent issues, and with far 
wider and elastic scope. He did not originally dream 
of any financial success, and the salary of the manager 
of the Traveler’s Journal, which was the germ of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, was $240 a year, with an addi- 
tional compensation of two francs for each new subscrip- 
tion, which did not amount to any startling multiplica- 
tion of the first named sum. Madame Blanc explains 
that the Revue des Deux Mondes is very different from 
anything we have in America. Though highly esteemed 
in America, it is known to only a limited circle, and even 
there there is only a partial recognition of its significance. 
For it is not merely a magazine, but rather an institu- 
tion, a sort of annex to the Académie Frangaise. The 
forty Immortals of the Academy are very frequently in- 
cluded among its contributors. For fifty years the 
Revue has maintained a preponderance which is remark- 
able in such a country as France, with its caprice and in- 
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constancy in art and literature. Sainte-Veve called it 
“the real title giver.”’ 

Madame Blanc says that Buloz never paid any atten- 
tion to an author’s name when reading a manuscript, 
which should be of interest to the tuft-hunters of the fin 
de siécle journalistic world, and that he laid no stress on 
letters of recommendation. After fifteen years of ex- 
istence, the Revue, which began with 350 subscribers, 
had only gotten 2,500, but it was already powerful. Its 
shares now sell for 90,000 francs. It was in 1893 waen 
Charles Buloz’s resignation paved the way for Brune- 
tiére, who had long been performing the duties of the 
position, and then assumed them officially. Madame 
Blanc says Brunetiére is a very different man from the 
original Buloz. The founder of the Revue was a man of 
a single idea ; Brunetiére has all ideas and is equal to 
his task. He is enterprising, hospitab!e to contributors 
of various countries, favors the development of cosmo- 
politan literature, is incredulous as to inveterate racial 
differences, and most desirous of a cordial understand- 
ing and fusion among intellectual nationalities. 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


EARLY the whole of the June Lippincott’s is 

taken up with the novel of the month, by Mr. 

‘William T. Nichols, which he calls ‘‘ As Any Gentleman 
Might.” : 

E. S. Van Zile tells about New York’s first poet, a cer- 
tain Jacob Steendam, who was born in 1616 in North 
Holland, and was in the service of the Dutch West 
India Company. His ‘‘ Praise of New Netherland,” and 
“*Plaint of New Amsterdam,” and other poems, were 
well known in Holland as well as in the colony. 

Albert Tyler, one of the winners of the Olympic prizes 
in 1896, writes on ‘‘ College Athletics’’ in an apologetic 
tone, and argues that the net result of athletics even in 
the feverish struggle for supremacy that they have 
brought, is to improve the men physically, to give a dis- 
cipline and self-mastery that are invaluable, and to 
afford a safety-valve where the energy of the students 
can find an outlet. He thinks that they have made the 
college tone far manlier, cleaner and more healthful, for 
the hard drinkers and the debauchees are no longer col- 
lege heroes. 





THE BOOKMAN 


N the June Bookman Mr. James McArthur prints a 
note on Mr. James Lane Allen, in which he is moved 
into very poetic prose by his admiration of the Kentucky 
story-teller. Mr. McArthur says that “ poetry, irrespect- 
‘ive of rhyme and metrical arrangement, is distinctive in 
Mr. Allen’s work from the first written page. Like 
Minerva issuing full-formed from the head of Jove, Mr. 
Allen issues from his long years of silence and seclusion 
a perfect master of his art, unfailing in its inspiration, 
unfaltering in its classic accent. The plea for 
the divine supremacy of goodness, and for an unfallen 
purity in man and woman, has never been more strongly 
urged in modern fiction than in ‘ The Choir Invisible.’ ”’ 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck takes occasion in a re- 
view of Prévost’s ‘‘Le Jardin Secret,’? which he calls 
“*A Novel of Feminine Psychology,” to compare the 
Teutonic and Gallic ideas of marriage with considerable 
elaboration and some frankness. 

Rollo Ogden gives a brief sketch of Emilia Pardo 
Baz4n, the famous Spanish critic. Senora Bazan was 
born in 1852, the daughter of one of the oldest noble 
families of Galicia, and she was allowed to browse 
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freely in her father’s library. She passed unscathed 
through the disturbing experience of a fashionable 
French boarding school at Madrid, and then studied 
under private tutors. She begged to be allowed to 
study Latin instead of taking lessons on the piano, but 
even her liberal-minded father would not allow this, and 
she has entertained a fierce hatred for pianos to this 
day. She was scarcely in long dresses when she was 
married. In her travels with her father, whose political 
eclipse came in 1868, she made herself mistress of the 
French and Italian languages, as well as of German. 
Her literary career began in 1880, and since then she has 
become famous as a novelist and as a critic, being ac- 
cepted to-day as the very first critic in Spain. 

In the’ series on ‘‘ American Bookmen,’’ M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe makes an engaging sketch of N. P. Willis, 
that curious literary figure which stood out so saliently 
in the first half of this century and which has so en- 
tirely receded, except for literary antiquarians, in the 
last half. 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

ILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN begins the June 
Ladies’ Home Journal with an account of 
“‘ What Queen Victoria Has Seen,’’ and simply an enu- 
meration of the revolutionary things that have hap- 
pened in these sixty years makes up a considerable ar- 
ticle. Telephones, submarine cables, transatlantic 
steamers, new planets, twenty-four new chemical ele- 
ments, great canals, Bessemer steel, railways, tunnels, 
gas and running water in houses, the abolition of 
slavery, establishment of international copyright, etc., 
etc., are Mr. Jordan’s themes. One of his paragraphs 
is rather striking, in which he tells us that eleven daily 
papers satisfied all England when Victoria was crowned, 
with an aggregate circulation of 40,000, one-quarter of 

which was held by the Times. 

The Rev. W. J. Scott tells of the great occasion when 
John Wesley preached in Georgia, his conversion of the 
Indians, the eloquent preaching under the Wesley oak 
near Frederica, and of his founding the first Sunday 
school in the world, in Savannah, Ga, 

Clifford Howard writes under the title ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s 
Confessional ’’ on the Conscience Fund account which 
was opened in 1811. The smallest contribution ever 
made to the Conscience Fund wasin May, 1896, consist- 
ing of a two-cent stamp, which was enclosed in the fol- 
lowing letter of explanation : ‘“‘I once sent a letter in 
with a photograph, which I have since learned was not 
lawful. I inclose a stamp to make it right.’’ By a 
curious coincidence the largest sum ever contributed 
reached the Treasury Department about the same time 
that the stamp was received. This was a bill of ex 
change for $14,225.15, which had been sent to the Secre- 
tary of State by the Consul General at London, to whom 
the money had been given by a clergyman on behalf of 
a person unknown, no name being given. 





MUNSEY’S. 


N the June Munsey’s there is a brief article by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on “The Ethnology of the New 
York Police Force,” in which he tells of his experiences 
with the various nationalities which offer candidates 
for the “‘ Finest.’’ He says the native Americans furnish 
the largest proportion of both the best and the worst men 
in the service, as they are of superior intelligence, and 
are therefore better or worse, according as their course 
is shaped for good or for evil. He says the fresh coun- 
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tryman is not very effective in an emergency until he 
has been knocked down by a gang of toughs and soundly 
thrashed, or has had some similar pleasant experience. 
But then he isa made man. Mr. Roosevelt says one of 
the best roundsmen, whose promotion he secured, was 
an Italian. There are men of Polish and Bohemian an- 
cestry on the force, and Frenchmen both from France 
and Canada. There was one Greek “ who horrified some 
of his fellow officers, notably those of Irish birth, by his 
cheerful readiness to tell about them when they had 
done wrong.’”’ The astonishing thing Mr. Roosevelt has 
to tell about this is that such a large proportion of the 
policemen are Jews. But of all the men of foreign birth 
appointed on the force, four-fifths are Irish. All Irish- 
men as a rule want to get on the force, and when they 
do get on they make very good policemen. They fight 
well, of course, and have courage, daring and alert 
resolution. 

In the Munsey series of ‘‘ Favorite Novelists’ and their 
best books, Frank R. Stockton stands up for Defoe and 
Dickens as men who, above all others, established and 
exemplified the principles of the highest art in fiction. 

James L. Ford has a page or two on Phil May, the 
young English artist who has become so prominent on 
Punch. Mr. May is a young man, but is a notable figure 


in London life, known in the club circles, music halls, 
every where. 

‘‘ His work is generally done in the big studio that oc- 
cupies the greater part of the second floor of his house. 
He lives in London most of the year, in one of those de- 
lightfully quiet little byways that are to be found every- 


where throughout Kensington, Chelsea and, in fact, in 
almost every quarter of the town. The late Lord Leigh- 
ton lived in the same street about three doors away 
from him, and two or three other artists of note have 
been his neighbors. He is, of course, a regular attendant 
at the weekly Punch dinner, but disclaims any intention 
of posing as the ‘successor’ to the late George Du 
Maurier. He was a member of the staff for some time 
previous to the elder artist’s death, and the styles of the 
two men are so totally different that it is absurd to 
speak of the one as filling the place of the other.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
N the June Chautauquan Professor Baskerville, who 
has appeared so extensively in recent months in the 
biography of Southern literary people, contributes a 
sketch of Charles Egbert Craddock. Miss Mary N. Mur- 
free, who is Charles Egbert Craddock, was born in 1850, 
the daughter of William R. Murfree, a successful lawyer 
in Nashville. She suffered from paralysis in childhood, 
and Professor Baskerville thinks that this had a power- 
ful effect in influencing her bright and powerful mind to 
work to devise its own amusement and entertainment. 
She used to contribute to the weekly publication of Ap- 
pleton’s Journal, which ceased publication in 1876, and 
even then her contributions were signed Charles E. 
Yraddock. Mr. Howells was the first to perceive the 
striking qualities of the mountain stories which were 
universally attributed to ‘‘ Mr.” Craddock. Even Mr, 
Howells never suspected that the new writer was a 
woman, and Mr. Aldrich, who shortly succeeded him, at 
once began to write to ‘‘ My dear Craddock ”’ for further 
contributions. 

Mr. Andrew C. Wheeler writes on Mayor Strong of 
New York and his work in giving the metropolis a re- 
form administration. He describes him as a man of 
thrift, of unperturbed shrewdness, of equable judgment, 
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of large, well-disciplined sympathies, of conforming rev- 
erence, of fixed habits of thought and conduct ; in de- 
meanor more like the retired English merchant than the 
unretired American banker ; with pronounced staying 
power in the breadth of his face, but with a flickering 
sensibility in the amiable tenacity of his eyes. He tells 
us that Mayor Strong siands for the best though not 
the most conspicuous social element of New York, and 
he gives him full credit for the clean streets and the 
other blessings which his incumbency has brought us. 
THE ARENA. 
66 UNICIPAL Conditions in California” are dis- 
cussed in the June Arena by Mayor Phelan of 
San Francisco, who shows that he fully understands the 
sources of the power possessed by the quasi-public cor- 
porations of his city. 

“One system of street railway, for instance, costing 
less than $9,000,000 to build and equip, and which col- 
lects over $3,250,000 annually in fares, has issued stock 
for $18,750,000, and has outstanding bonds for $11,000,- 
000, upon all of which it pays interest. Its earning power 
with five-cent fares should not be the measure of its 
Its value for the purpose of estimating. reason- 
able dividends should be its actual cost. And, on this 
theory, such a system should supply the citizens of San 
Francisco with cheaper service, especially during cer- 
tain hours of the day, when the working classes pay the 
toll permitted to be collected over the public streets. 

“A gas company, whose plant can be duplicated for less , 
than $5,000,000, is paying 6 per cent. dividends on $10,- 
000,000, and a water company, whose capitalization of - 
stock and bonds amounts to $23,000,000, and whose prop- 
erty, held for the legitimate purpose of supplying the 
city with water and not for the exclusion of competi- 
tors or for speculation, is very considerably less, is pay- 
ing regular rates of interest to its stockholders and 
bondholders on the face value of its securities. I closely 
estimate that $7,000,000 is annually paid by San Fran- 
cisco for her water, light and street car transportation, 
a sum $3,000,000 in excess of the amount raised last year 
by the municipality from direct taxation for the support 
of the local government.”’ 

A similar line of exposition is followed up by the Hon. 
W. P. Fishback, in an article on “‘ Railway Financiering 
asa Fine Art.’ This writer very pertinently asks, 
‘What honest purpose is to be subserved by issuing 
bonds and stocks to the amount of $100,000 per mile upon 
property which at the very highest is not worth over 
$20,000 per mile?’’ He proposes that the real value 
should be ascertained by a state commission’s appraise- 
ment. 

Prof. William I. Hull has an interesting article about 
‘¢ The Children of the Other Half,’ in which he describes 
the homes and surroundings of the sons and daughters 
of the city’s poor. 

President David Starr Jordan embodies a vast deal of 
scientific information in a popular article on ‘The 
Heredity of Richard Roe.” On the subject of prenatal 
influences Dr. Jordan is quite skeptical. 

In a thoughtful article on ‘‘ The True Evolution,” the 
editor, Dr. John Clark Ridpath, combats what he re- 
gards as two fundamental errors in the popular concep- 
tion of the doctrine of evolution—namely, the assump- 
tion that the doctrine presumes to account for the 
ultimate origin of life, and the opinion that evolution 
teaches that the various forms of life have been derived 
from other forms different in kind. 
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THE FORUM. 


“OMPTROLLER ROBERTS’ plea for the progressive 
inheritance tax, Mr. Charles R. Miller’s reply to 
Senator Hoar, and Mr. Edward Farrer’s article on ‘‘ New 
England Influence in French Canada,” have been noticed 
in our department of ‘* Leading Articles.’’ 

Prof. Thomas Davidson writes on ** The Ignominy of Eu- 
rope,’’ meaning thereby the attitude of the powers toward 
Greece. The writer’s sentiments are partly indicated 
by the title he has chosen. We do not find that he has 
any particularly novel considerations to present. The 
main line of his argument is essentially that of the Phil- 
Hellenes, whose articles appeared in the English reviews 
last month. 

Mr. Charles R. Flint suggests that the export trade of 
the United States can be developed : ‘1. By the estab- 
lishment ot international banking facilities based upon a 
currency of undoubted stablity ; 2, by controlling means 
of transportation ; 3, by manufacturing what is most 
suitable for the needs of foreign markets ; 4, by proper 
legislation, commercial treaties, and intelligent repre- 
sentation abroad ; and 5, by manufacturing products of 
good quality at low cost.’’ 

Mr. George T. Oliver believes that the operations of 
the great industrial combinations can be controlled by 
a body similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
although he admits that his plan would involve legisla- 
tion by the various states, as well as by Congress. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb has a suggestive article on 
“France as a Field for American Students,’? which 
should be read in connection with Baron de Coubertin’s 
contribution to this number of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 

Herr Paul Lindenberg contributes a characteristic 
sketch of the German Emperor, to which the most ex- 
acting of press censors could take no exception. 

Mr. Henry Litchfield West proposes to limit the 
power intrusted to the ‘autocrat of Congress’’—i.e., 
the Speaker of the House—by requiring him to yield to 
the combined request of a majority of his colleagues, or 
perhaps only of the members of his own party, in case 
consideration of any particular measure is demanded. 
This, however, would not interfere with the Speaker’s 
control of the committees, which, as Mr. West admits, 
is the real basis of his power in shaping legislation. 

An article by Dr. James M. Whiton is devoted to a brief 
exposition of certain ‘‘ Fallacies Concerning Prayer.” 
The true function of prayer, he says, is to lift the will 
of man into line with the will of God. 

“ This it does by its effect in clarifying moral insight, 
deepening reverent convictions of responsibility, and 
dedicating self more thoroughly to Divine ends, which 
can be accomplished in the world no sooner or more 
fully than men devote themselves to their fulfillment.” 

The old question, ‘‘ Was Poe a Plagiarist ?”’ is reviewed 
by Joel Benton, who considers the claims of Thomas 
Holley Chivers, and finds that Poe at least knew Chivers’ 
work and paid attention to him, as is shown in more 
than one reference. . 

“The literary representatives of the minor poet appear, 
also, to bring forward some striking examples of verse 
which he wrote, which was outwardly like Poe’s, and 
which considerably antedated ‘ The Bells,’ ‘ The Raven,’ 
and ‘ Annabel Lee,’ on which Poe’s poetic fame rests.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Benton concludes that Chivers 
reached these heights only at rare intervals, while Poe 
was the master of this kind of song. 

M. Clémenceau contributes an alarmist article on 
* Socialism in France.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N another department will be found quotations from 
Dr. Mulhall’s article on the progress of New Eng- 
land, from Professor Wheeler’s study of ‘‘ The Modern 
Greek as a Fighting Man,” and from Dr. Max West's 
discussion of progressive inheritance taxes. 

The opening article of the May number is a tribute by 
“Tan Maclaren”? to the late Henry Drummond. It is 
Dr. Watson’s testimony that Drummond was an excep- 
tion to the rule that every man has his besetting sin. 

“After a lifetime’s intimacy Ido not remember my 
friend’s failing. Without pride, without envy, without 
selfishness, without vanity, moved only by good will and 
spiritual ambitions, responsive ever to the touch of God 
and every noble impulse, faithful, fearless, magnani- 
mous, Henry Drummond was the most perfect Christian 
I have known or expect to see this side the grave.” 

Simon Greenleaf Croswell reviews the arguments for 
and against the restriction of immigration, and concludes 
that no check should be placed on the immigration of 
bona fide lab rers, but that the exercise of the franchise 
by immigrants should be carefully guarded. A five 
years’ residence should be required in all the states, and 
also a moderate educational test. 

Sir William Martin Conway’s account of “ Recent 
Achievements in Mountaineering ”’ is remarkable for its 
omission of any reference to the most noteworthy 
achievements in mountain climbing lately recorded— 
namely, those in the Andes of South America. 

Admiral Colomb, R. N., writes on “‘ The Evolution of 
the Naval Officer,’* meeting some of the objections that 
have been made to the modern ‘“‘ machine-made ” system 
of naval management. The modern officer, says Admiral 
Colomb, is fitted both by training and experience for 
decisive action in war. 

‘“‘ The steam officer of to-day has a constant experience 
of such mental and nervous strains in the management 
of his machines as were comparatively rare in the life of 
the sailing officer. If there is less choice in decision, 
there is not the twentieth part of the time allowed for 
acting on it that was allowed fifty or one hundred years 
ago. Rush, hurry and speed, with a splendid co-ordina- 
tion and order in the midst of it, is the character of the 
life of the modern naval officer. Action with the enemy 
may be a change in degree, but in kind it is no change. 
And the machine-made oificer will prove at least as un- 
erring as the machines which control him and have 
modified his personality.” 

In an article on ‘ Exercise and Longevity,” Dr. D. A. 
Sargent of Harvard University cites many instances of 
prolonged life to which daily physical exercise seems to 
have contributed in no small degree. 

Mr. Robert P. Porter, in a discussion of the Dingley 
Tariff bill, says that “irritating duties, unimportant 
from a revenue point of view, such as duties levied on 
scientific apparatus, and books for schools and colleges 
and libraries, and for all educational purposes, and on 
paintings, may with safety be avoided. There should 
be no discrimination.” 

Colonel W. F. Mason McCarty contributes a laudatory 
article on ‘‘ Russia’s Plans and Purposes,’’ in which he 
shows the masterly commercial position held by the 
empire of the Czar. Russia, he says, appreciates fully 
her advantages, and has entire confidence in her ability 
to extend her strength and influence among the nations, 
Constantinople is the key of Russia’s advance, both po- 
litically and commercially. 

‘‘Cheap Transportation in the United States”’ is the 
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title of an article in which Mr J. A. Uatcha undertakes 
to show that the cost of railroad transportation can be 
greatly reduced by the shortening of routes, by building 
with continuously low grade and light curvature, 
and by securing all the coal for motive power along the 
line of railroad from east to west. 

Mr.W. S. Harwood brings out some interesting facts 
about secret societies in the United States. These fra- 
ternal orders, it seems, have a membership of more than 
five millions, increasing at the rate of between two hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred thousand members 
annually, and have paid out in beneficences nearly $650,- 
000,000. : 

Professor Goldwin Smith essays to prove that one of 
the fundamental causes of all our financial and legisla- 
tive ills in the United States is the absence of parlia- 
mentary party leadership. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


- range and variety of contents, not less than in 

scholarly excellence, our historical quarterly keeps 
well up to the standard of its earlier numbers, nor can it 
be said to suffer by comparison with its English proto- 
type. 

The opening article of the current number, a paper 
read before the American Historical Association last 
December by Prof. John W. Burgess, on “ Political 
Science and History,” recalls to mind Freeman’s some- 
what overworked epigram, ‘ History is past politics, 
and politics present history.’”’ Professor Burgess con- 
cludes, “‘ that while there are parts of history which are 
not political science, and while there is an element in 
political science which is not strictly history, yet the 
two spheres so lap over one another and interpenetrate 
each other that they cannot be distinctly separated. 
Political science must be studied historically and history 
must be studied politically, in order to a correct compre- 
hension of either. Separate them, and the one becomes 
a cripple, if not a corpse, the other a will-o’-the-wisp.”’ 

A paper by James Sullivan entitled ‘ Marsiglio of 
Padua and William of Ockam”’ introduces an important 
study in the literature of medizval political science. 

The Hon. William W. Rockhill, Assistant Secretary of 
State under the last Cleveland administration, contrib- 
utes an interesting article—the first of a series—on 
*‘ Diplomatic Missions to the Court of China.” 

Perhaps the star paper of this number is Prof. Ed- 
ward G. Bourne’s masterly analysis of ‘‘ The Author- 
ship of the Federalist,” or rather of the twelve numbers 
still in dispute. From the internal evidence Professor 
Bourne makes out a particularly strong case for the 
claims of Madison to the authorship of the contested 
papers, as opposed to those of Hamilton. The disputed 
numbers are examined in detail, and the whole article 
forms a most brilliant and exhaustive piece of historical 
criticism. 

Prof. Frederick W. Moore continues his examination 
of “Representation in the National Congress from the 
seceding states, 1861-65,” begun in the January number. 

In the book department Edward Eggieston’s ‘ Be- 
ginners of a Nation ”’ is reviewed by Prof. H. L. Osgood, 
the two most recent Washington biographies—those of 
Woodrow Wilson and Paul Leicester Ford—by the Hon. 
William Wirt Henry, Curtis’ ‘‘ Constitutional History 
of the United States”? by the Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, 
and President Andrews’ ‘“ History of the Last Quarter 
Century in the United States’? by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
There are other important signed book reviews—about 
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twenty-five in all—and numerous minor notices. The 
seventy pages devoted to this department of the Review 
afford a remarkable conspectus of current historical 
literature, and the criticism, on the whole, is probably 
as sound and impartial as any author could desire. 





THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


HE new volume of the Charities Review (with 
which Dr. Hale’s Lend-a-Hand is now united), un- 
der the editorship of Dr. Frederick H. Wines, opens 
auspiciously. While the Review is published by the New 
York Charity Organization Socitey, it is no longer the 
“organ” of that or any other organization, but is man- 
aged by a representative committee as a national maga-~ 
zine. As explained by the editor, the Review is designed 
to be a record of social experiments and their results ; 
‘“‘an exchange of information concerning social reforms 
and social progress, particularly in cities. Incidentally, 
it will be a journal of philanthropy, in all the forms and 
departments of philanthropic effort ; and it will pay 
special attention to the work of institutions and associa- 
tions with a charitable or correctional purpose.’’ 

Perhaps this quotation sufficiently explains the aims 
of the Review under the new management. The March 
number contains an able discussion of *‘ The Signs of the 
Times and the Churches,” by Dr. Josiah Strong, and 
also an important article entitled ‘‘ The Modern Charity 
Worker,’’ by Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 

We have already quoted, in our department of ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Articles,’’ from Commander Booth-Tucker’s exposi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Pauper Problem in America,’ in the April 
number (the last at hand), and in the same number we 
note a paper by Dr. Wines on ‘ The Genesis of Social 
Classes,” one on ‘‘ Charity and Home-Making,’’ by Mary 
E. Richmond, and an appreciation of the work of George 
Bird Grinnell as a delineator of Indian life and character 
by Annie Beecher Scoville. 

There are also several excellent book reviews and 
many items of interest from the field of charitable effort. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for May is a good num- 

ber. One article alone, that by William O’Brien 

upon “ Fenianism in 1865,’? would be sufficient to make 

it notable. That, however, we notice elsewhere, as well 
as Mr. Durban’s account of Russia to-day. 


ENGLAND’S NAVAL SUPREMACY. 


Mr. W. Laird Clowes, who is usually one of the most 
alarmist of England’s naval critics, is using his great 
authority to reassure the public as to the strength of the 
British naval position. In his paper on naval adminis- 
tration in the Mediterranean, he declares that if the 
personnel and organization of the navy were only equal 
to the matériel, England need not fear to have to cope 
with a combined alliance of four or five naval powers. 
Even as it is, Mr. Clowes evidently feels that her posi- 
tion is magnificent. He recalls the naval demonstra- 
tions of 1885 and of 1887, and again at the beginning of 
last year, to contrast them with the demonstrations 
which are taking place at this moment in the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Clowes says : 

“In addition to the regular Mediterranean fleet, part 
of which is in Cretan waters, there is at Gibraltar the 
Channel Squadron. Without effort, and apparently 
almost without any intention of producing an effect, we 
have assembled on the Mediterranean station a homo- 
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geneous force which the whole world is unable to find a 
match for.” 

He then gives a table describing the nature of the 
ships that are at England’s disposal in the Mediterra- 
nean, and shows that at present there are in that sea 
forty-two fighting ships ‘‘ besides sloops, dispatch ves- 
sels, torpedo vessels, store-ships, and other craft of 
inferior value or of a non-seagoing character. The 
forty-two ships which I have classified displace 289,- 
380 tons, possess an aggregate indicated horse-power 
of 383,400, and have on board 16,300 officers and 
men. So far as the matériel is concerned, the ships 
flying the white ensign ought to be able to com- 
plete successfully, not only with the ships of any one 
power, but with all the foreign ships at present in com- 
tmaission in Mediterranean waters.”’ 


THE COPTIC REVIVAL. 


A Coptic layman tells the story of the ‘‘ Awakening of 
the Coptic Church’’ in Egypt. This revival, it seems, 
is due chiefly to the Coptic missionaries, who labored for 
a time amid great difficulties, but at last succeeded in 
rousing the interest of some of the Copts in the religion 
they professed. The ecclesiastics at first were very hos- 
tile, and if any Copt attended a Bible class, ‘or ex- 
pressed a doubt about the truth of some doctrine 
or the propriety of some ceremony, he was, after 
some warning, excommunicated, and had no other alter- 
native but to join the new Church, unless he was willing 
to remain dumb with regard to these matters. The 
ecclesiastical authorities were not, however, long in dis- 
covering that such a policy would soon deprive them of 
the best and most intelligent members of the Church, 
and they wisely changed their tactics. A wholesome 
emulation was stimulated ; Bible classes were tolerated, 
if not encouraged ; rival schools were opened, where 
Gospels and other books bought from the hated mission- 
aries themselves were extensively used ; picture wor- 
ship almost entirely ceased ; several superstitious cus- 
toms were gradually given up ; the language understood 
by the people began to be used more and more in the 
religious services ; and above all, signs of independent 
thought and initiative were visible among the younger 
men, who hungered for further reforms.” 

The movement began with the laity, but at last it was 
taken up by the clergy, and the article concludes with 
an expression of great joy that at last a patriot seems 
to be coming into line with the reformers. 


THE DEVIL IN MODERN OCCULTISM. 


Mr. F. Legge’s article on this subject is not particu- 
larly interesting or informing. He sums up what he has 
to say in the following brief sentence : 

‘The small amount of truth underlying the stories of 
modern Satanism is now clear. Not the Freemasons, 
but the Occultists, believe Satan to be the predominant 
force in nature, in which capacity they are willing to 
make use of him ; but they do not consider him entirely 
evil, and hold that he will one day be restored to his 
former place. What a quantity of ink might have been 
spared had the Catholic writers said this from the 
first 1” 

MR. COURTNEY ON IRISH TAXATION. 

Mr. Courtney, in his brief paper on “ Financial Rela- 
tions Between Ireland and Great Britain,” maintains 
that ‘‘ the question of injustice is one of persons, not of 
areas. And if any remedy is proposed it must be based 
on this truth.” 
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As a strong free trader and advocate of the free 
breakfast table, Mr. Courtney suggests that the excess- 
ive taxation of Ireland might be best remedied by such 
a modification of the general system of taxation as 
would lighten the tax borne by poor men everywhere. 
He says: 

“The tea duty and the tobacco duty are conspicuous 
as pressing out of all proportion upon the poor. They 
cannot indeed be considered alone ; if they had not been 
balanced by other imposts their injustice would have 
been too patent to have been borne, but they remain 
too onerous, and their pressure should be abated. Ifa 
reduction of expenditure does not allow these changes 
to be made we shall have to face the more difficult task 
of increasing other taxes so as to permit them to be 
effected. One way or another the rules of equity must 
be realized. They must be realized not between Great 
Britain and Ireland, because they are separate entities, 
and because the printed sections of a statute require 
that justice should be done between two islands, but 
between all the inhabitants of a common country, and 
in fulfillment of obligations independent of statutes, hav- 
ing their sanction in the fundamental principles of 
human society.”’ 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

N the Nineteenth Century, with the exception of Mal- 

colm Morris’ paper on ‘‘ The Progress of Medicine 

During the Queen’s Reign,” and possibly Mr. Herbert 

Paul’s essay on ‘‘ The Apotheosis of the Novel Under 

Queen Victoria,’’ there is not much to attract the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

GOSSIP ABOUT TOBACCO. 


Mr. E. V. Heward, writing upon ‘‘ Tobacco in Rela- 
tion to Health and Character,’’ makes an interesting cal- 
culation that the smokers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whom he calculates at one-fourth of the pcpulation, or 
say ten millions, spend on an average 2s. 6d. a year on 
the accessories of tobacco, and pay on an average 6d. an 
ounce for the seventy-eight million pounds of tobacco 
which they consume every year. The tobacco bill of 
these islands amounts to thirty-two and a half millions 
of pounds a year. Now the whole cost of the wheat 
consumed in the United Kingdom was only thirty-three 
millions ; so that tobacco runs wheat within half a mil- 
lion as an item in John Bull’s annual expenditure. Yet 
the British do not consume two pounds of tobacco per 
head, which is very moderate compared with the con- 
sumption of other nations. 

“‘ Holland uses the leaf at the rate of a trifle over 7 
pounds per head of her population ; Austria, 3.8 pounds ; 
Denmark, 3.7 pounds; Switzerland, 3.3 pounds; Belgium, 
8.2 pounds ; Germany, 3 pounds ; Sweden and Norway, 
each 2.3 pounds ; France, 2.1 pounds ; Italy, Russia and 
Spain may be classed together with a consumption of 
1% pounds, while the United States rises in the scale to 
41¢ pounds for each inhabitant.” 

Mr. Heward thinks that the practice of using tobacco 
has contributed greatly to convert the unspeakable 
Turk into a mild and sedate Oriental. If this be true, 
the Eastern question may yet be solved by increasing 
the consumption of the fragrant weed. All authorities 
agree that tobacco is pernicious for youths under twenty- 
one ; and indeed Mr. Heward uses such strong language 
that it would not be surprising if a compulsory anti- 
smoking law for those who have not attained their ma- 
jority were placed upon the English statute book. 
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THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. Buckman has an interesting paper, in which he 
maintains, with illustrations, that the speech of chil- 
dren, the slang of the playground and the talk of the 
street, may all be profitably studied for the better under- 
standing of the genesis of the human language. Every 
one is familiar with the way in which children change 
their pronunciation of words. 

The root-word of all languages is an expression of dis- 
gust, kah. This sound arises partly from the instinct of 
getting rid of a distasteful morsel, and partly from 
the snarl of a fighting animal. It is rather a melancholy 
thought that the human race began to speak by the ex- 
pression of disgust. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prof. Max Miiller contributes a review of a charming 
book entitled “‘ Schleswig-Holsteins Befreiung.” It is 
an attempt to write the history of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question, and to give it its proper place in the his- 
tory of modern Europe. Miss Wakefield writes on 
‘“‘ May Carols,’’ which are by no means so widely popu- 
lar as the Christmas carol. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
traces the home of the Cabots, who discovered America 
through the Norman Chabot of the Channel Islands 
Mr. James Mew endeavors to interest the reader 
in the poetry of a Spanish contemporary of Shake- 
speare. Mr. J. H. Round has another round with 
Mr. George Russell on ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Mass,” and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer makes an explanation briefly on 
the Duke of Argyll’s recent criticisms on the position of 
evolution. 


THE -FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HE Fortnightly Review for May contains several in- 
teresting articles, which we notice elsewhere. It 
opens with a paper called “A Study in Turkish Re- 
form,” by ‘‘A Turkish Patriot,’? which most readers 
will skip, because there are no Turkish reforms, and 
therefore it is not worth while studying the non-exist- 


ent. 
WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


Mr. Muirhead, writing upon the late Professor Wil- 
liam Wallace, pays a tribute to his memory. In the 
course of the article he refers to Professor Wallace’s 
conception of religion. Professor Wallace, he says, “‘ did 
not indeed believe in the value or necessity of attempt- 
ing to prove the existence of a Personal Supernatural 
God. Belief in such a being was not, in his view, essen- 
tial to religion. ‘ Religion,’ he says, ‘is not necessarily 
committed to a definite conception of a supernatural 
—of a personal power outside the order of nature.’ 
What it is necessarily committed to, and what consti- 
tutes the essence of religion, is the assurance that there 
is a unity or whole in things, in their relations to 
which, if we could but penetrate to them, we should 
find their purpose, meaning or sigificance. This is the 
faith which in all ages has sustained the religious soul, 
and which has found in Robert Browning its most con- 
spicuous modern interpreter. lts general nature is thus 
defined by Wallace : 

‘«¢ Religion is a faith and a theory which gives unity to 
the facts of life and gives it, not because the unity is in 
detail proved or detected, but because life and experience 
in their deepest reality inexorably demand and evince 
such a unity to the heart. The religion of a time is not 
its nominal creed, but its dominant conviction of the 
meaning of reality, the principle which animates all its 
being and all its striving, the faith it has in the laws of 
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nature and the purpose of life. Dimly or clearly felt and 
perceived religion has for its principle (one cannot well 
say its object) not the unknowable, but the inner unity 
of life and knowledge, of act and consciousness, a unity 
which is certified in its every knowledge, but is never 
fully demonstrable by the summation of all its ascer- 
tained items.’ ”’ 
HERRINGS AS MANURE. 

Mr. Harry de Windt, writing on the ‘Island of Sak- 
halin,’’ describes the industry pursued by the islanders 
in preparing fish manure for the Japanese market. 
Great shoals of herring frequent the coast for the pur- 
pose of spawning. 

‘““When the advent of the shoal is signaled by the 
curious milky-white appearance of the sea, a number of 
large wooden boats anchor about three miles off shore. 
Each is fitted with a huge net constructed to hold about 
one hundred and fifty tons of fish, When landed the 
herrings are boiled in huge cauldrons. They are then 
placed in iron pressers and squeezed until quite free of 
oil and liquid matter, after which they are laid out in 
blocks to dry in the sun, being afterward broken into 
minute pieces. These are then stacked in heaps and 
gradually heated under mats for nine days, afterrwhich 
the manure is packed in bales ready for shipping to 
Japan, which is the only market to which it is sent.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. J. F. Tanner argues against admitting women to 
degrees in the Cambridge University on the old frank, 
selfish ground of the monopolizing male. Mr, Tanner’s 
idea is that the men are very comfortable as they are at 
Cambridge, and if the women do not like it they can go 
e1sewhere and found a university for themselves. John 
Oliver Hobbes reviews Mr. Ker’s ‘“‘ Epic and Romance.”? 
Mr. W. L. Courtney writes on the ‘‘ Idea of Comedy and 
Pinero’s New Play,” and Madame Blazede Bury writes 
on Madame Bartet. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review contains a Colonial Chronicle, 
which is a new feature and a good idea. The 
article on Jowett we notice elsewhera 
IN DEFENSE OF WORLDLY MOTHERS, 

Lady Desart writes an article under this heading, in 
which she protests against the attacks that are often 
made against the modern marriage market. She says : 

‘‘So long as comfort and culture, cleanliness of body 
and of mind, are purchasable commodities, so long as 
want of money means want of all these, so long as we 
wish to keep our girls light-hearted and simple-minded, 
just so long must we tolerate and cling to our marriage 
market, which enables the girls to enjoy themselves 
while the matrons do the marketing, seeking the ‘ true 
mate’ and finding the ‘match,’ as it is truly called, 
which promises best to secure that which, let the 
scoffers write what they like, lays nearest our hearts— 
the happiness and prosperity of our daughters.”’ 

THE SPOLIATION OF IRISH LANDLORDS. 

This is a symposium of seven Irish landlords, headed 
by the Duke of Abercorn, representing the landlords, 
of Ireland’s protests against the recent, and what they 
consider excessive, reduction of rents by the Land Com- 
missioners, and demanding that there should be an 
exhaustive commission of inquiry into the way in which 
landed property in Ireland is being confiscated by the 
arbitrary and excessive reduction of rents. They claim 
at least that something should be done to lessen the cost: 
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of delays which hamper all dealings with land, and that 
some help should be given to enable them to organize 
and purify their credit in such a way as to enable them 
to retrieve at least part of their losses and continue to 
occupy their position as citizens in their country. 
SHIPPING CHARGES AND THE FALL OF PRICES. 

This is an article by Mr. A. W. Flux, formerly Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge and now head of the Political 
Economy Department at Manchester. His point is that 
the great reductions effected in the cost of carriage in 
recent years are not sufficient to account for the fall in 
prices. He does not deny that such reductions have an 
influence, but it is an indirect one, and not a direct. 

SOME FALLACIES ABOUT THE WEATHER. 

Mr. C. A. Whitmore, M.P., says that English people 
are always talking about the weather, and apparently 
know nothing about it. For instance, there is an idea 
that a dew at night presages a fine day on the morrow. 
But all the copious dew really indicates is that at the 
time there is a clear sky, and that there is much differ- 
ence between the temperature of the earth and the 
higher air. Another picturesque delusion is that the 
sunset and sunrise have a prophetic significance as to 
the weather that is to come, whereas a very little ob- 
servation will satisfy any one that the indications of the 
weather at these two moments of the day have no 
special significance. Another delusion is that the moon 
affects the weather, and yet a fourth is that a luxurious 
crop of berries in the autumn forebodes a hard winter. 
In short, Mr. Whitmore proceeds to stamp with heavy 
foot upon all the cherished doctrines of the weather- 
wise. What would be more interesting than to destroy 
delusions would be to replace them by some interesting 
observations upon the phenomena of the weather, which 
could be made by any one and verified or Gisproved 
without difficulty. If this were done, a new turn might 
be given to the very hackneyed commonplaces that are 
now muttered about the weather. 


MR. STATHAM ONCE MORE, 


Mr. F. R. Statham states in seventeen pages the case 
for the Transvaal, which he sums up as follows : 

“The policy of the Transvaal government and Volks- 
raad during the last seven years has been represented 
by a continual endeavor to consult the interests of the 
orderly and quiet majority of the foreign population, 
that endeavor being marred by the necessity of defend- 
ing the country against the aggressiveness of a small 
minority of moneyed intriguers who, having managed to 
usurp powers properly belonging only to the British 
Imperial government, have sought to accomplish their 
ends by means of an invasion which was a crime, and a 
revolution which was a fraud. They are still laboring 
for the same end, and the fact that they are thus labor- 
ing constitutes the whole danger of the position.”’ 


CANADIAN POETRY. 


The editor of the Canadian Magazine, Mr. J. C. 
Cooper, contributes a literary article on ‘Canadian 
Poetry,” in which he says, regarding the more cosmo- 
politan of the Dominion poets: “‘ Their ideals, their fan- 
cies and their creations may be placed, without fear, 
side by side with those of the poets of Great Britain 
and the United States. Tho comparison may not prove 
the superiority of our poets, but it will at least show 
that broad culture, strength of character and an inten- 
sity of emotion are among our poets’ mental qualities. 
In imagination and invention they stand well in compar- 
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ison, while in sweetness and power they rise superior to 
nearly all their contemporaries. They have been limited 
to a certain extent by the provincialism of the people 
among whom they have lived, but in many cases they 
have risen above it. As this provincialism is now pass- 
ing away, our poetry is becoming bolder and broader 
and deeper—bolder because of the wonderful nature 
with which Canadians are in daily contact, broader be- 
cause of the breadth of thought and education common 
among the Canadian people, and deeper because of the 
earnestness of the people who, in the face of great 
natural and artificial difficulties, are building up a 
strong and righteous nation in the northern half of the 
North American continent.” 

This writer naively remarks that ‘‘ Canadians, as a 
rule, have a much higher appreciation of what is good 
and true and noble in the world than their cousins in 
the United States.’’ 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE New Review for May does not contain much 
that is specially interesting, for it can hardly be 
said that the Rev. A. H. F. Boughey’s protest against 
the admission of women to Cambridge University is 
either new or interesting. Mr. Wells’ story ‘ The Crys- 
tal Egg” is rather disappointing. His account of the 
inhabitants of Mars should be compared with that given 
by Mr. Du Maurier in last month’s installment of the 
‘¢ Martian’ in Harper’s. Colonel Shaw writes on “‘ Can- 
ton English,” and Mr. Ernest Williams continues his 
demonstration of the extent to which the foreigner has 
forestalled the produce of English farms. Mr. David 
Hannay tells the actual story of Sir Richard Grenville’s 
find ‘“‘ At Flores in the Azores."’ Football players will 
be interested in the article by ‘“‘X. Y.” on “ Football in 
1896-97.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


HE Cornhill Mazazine for May is bright and up to 
date. An extremely interesting article is Mr. 
Bullen’s ‘‘ Incidents of the Sperm Whale Fishery.’’ Mr, 
P. C. Standing, in an article entitled ‘“‘ The Boarding 
Officer of the Alabama,” gives an account of the crews 
of the Confedreate privateer. Mr. Standing thus sums 
up the devastation effected by the Alabama : 

“In the twenty-two months this hardened ‘ corsair’ 
sank one ship of war, burnt twenty-five full rigged sail- 
ing vessels, seventeen barques, four brigartines and six 
schooners ; held to ransom one steamer, five sailing 
ships, one barque, one brigantine, one schooner ; re- 
leased one ship and one barque ; sold a barque and com- 
missioned a barque. What a record! In round num- 
bers the ships ransomed represented $562,250; burnt, 
$4,353,575 ; sunk, $160,000; sold, $17,500, and put into 
commission for service, $100,936 ; total of damage sus- 
tained by the enemy’s navy and merchant marine, 
$5, 184,261.”’ 

Sir Edmund du Cane records his reminiscences of 
‘Karly Days in Westralia.” Andrew Lang sets forth 
the relation between ‘“‘ Ghosts and Right Reason ”’ in an 
article which he has written with a flowing pen. Mr. 
Hartley Withers explains the ‘‘ Mysteries of Money 
Articles,” and Mr. A. J. Butler tells the story of Gen- 
eral Baron Pouget, under the title of ‘‘ A Colonel of the 
Grand Army,”’ a ‘fair average specimen of the men 
who did the journey work of building up the first French 
Empire.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


HERE is an interesting paper in this magazine by 
Edward Carpenter, upon “ Angels’ Wings.’’ The 
constant occurrence of wings in cupids and angels, he 
thinks, suggests the haunting vision of the real existence 
of being capable of swift translation through space, but 
he protests against the attempt to express this vision by 
painting stout country girls floating about the air with 
feathers fastened on their bodices. A writer on the sub- 
ject ‘“‘ Ending the House of Lords ”’ maintains that it can 
only be done by a revolutionary minister, supported by 
the majority in the House of Commons, but nothing can 
be done until the House of Commons itseif is reformed. 
With a vigorous democratic programme in a reformed 
House of Commons to carry their programme, something 
might be done; from which it would seem that the 
House of Lords is tolerably safe. 





THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 

HE New Century Review for May opens with an 
article by Mr. Justin McCarthy on Sir William 

Harcourt as a type of Victorian statesmen. He says: 
‘There is a common impression abroad that he is an 
overbearing and uncongenial man. I have always found 

him most genial, most kindly and most sympathetic.”’ 
Mr. McCarthy thinks that Sir William Harcourt is a 
great Parliamentary debater, but not a great Parlia- 
mentary orator. He makes some interesting comments 
concerning the art of quotation as practiced by eminent 
debaters. Mr. McCarthy says : : 
“Bright and Gladstone and Disraeli were alway 
happy in their quotations. They never quoted any- 
thing stale, and indeed Gladstone occasionally ventured 
on Aristophanes and Lucretius and Dante and Goethe 
and Schiller, but then the House would stand anything 
from him. Bright ventured on Spenser and Milton and 
even on Dante ; and Disraeli, I fancy, was for the most 
part in the habit of striking off his quotations on the 
spur of the moment. But Sir William Harcourt always 
stuck to the safe familiar ground. He did not want to 
give his audience more than the audience could really 
understand and easily follow, and therefore his quota- 
tions were always welcomed with thunderous cheers 
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and laughter by the members of his own party, and were 
admitted to be right good things even by most of the 
members of the other party.”’ 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott writes on ‘‘ The Social Cult of the 
American Cousin.” Sir Roland Wilson continues his 
paper begun in the April number on the need for a re- 
form in the administration of justice which would en- 
tail an immediate increase of imperial expenditure 
amounting to. two millions a year. There is a sympo- 
sium on Mrs. Meade’s proposal tofound a school of fic- 
tion. In the discussion Mr. Robert Barr and Mr. Bur- 
gin, together with various modern novelists, express 
their opinions on the proposal. For the most part they 
are opposed to the scheme. Sir Lewis Morris writes the 
first part of an article on ‘“‘ Utopias,’’ beginning with Sir 
Thomas More’s. Mr. Havelock Ellis concludes his paper 
on “ The Men of Cornwall.” 





COSMOPOLIS. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted, from Max Miiller’s 
charming “‘ Literary Recollections,” his reminis- 
cences of James Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in the May Cosmopolis. This is the fourth in- 
stallment of Professor Miiller’s ‘‘ Recollections.”? The 
letters of John Stuart Mill to Gustave d’Eichthal are 
also continued. Mr. Joseph Pennell writes on bull fight- 
ing, and Karl Blind has an article on Walther von der 
Vogelweide. 

The most interesting article in the French section is, 
perhaps, Friedrich Nietzsche in some unpublished let- 
ters. There is also a continuation of Ivan Tourguéneff’s 
letters. M. Edmond Plauchut writes instructively on 
‘¢ The Insurrection in the Philippines.” 

In the German section, O. Hartwig has a timely article 
on international bibliography. He describes the ex- 
change system of certain university libraries, by which 
the literary treasures of each library might be lent for 
a time to the other libraries. He refers to the great na- 
tional libraries of England and France, which do not 
allow the books to be taken out of the buildings. He 
criticises the Dewey system of classification, and he 
alludes to the international conferences and the pro- 
posed international bibliographies. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


VALBERT contributes to the first Apri] number 

. aninteresting paper on the opinions of German 
professors on the admission of women to the universi- 
ties. Most of the German universities have up to the 
present day resolutely closed their doors to women. 
Those women who were allowed to attend the lectures 
are usually foreigners. In 1895 the famous historian, 
Herr Treitschke, expelled from the room some ladies 
who had come to his lecture. It was this incident which 
induced a German journalist to interrogate more than a 
hundred of the most famous professors on the question 
of the admission of women to German studies. It is 
interesting to note that the number of professors who 
regarded the idea with irreconcilable hostility was re- 
markably small. Among the professors consulted it is 
curious that the mathematicians render the greatest 
homage to the intelligence of women, and indeed it has 
long been known that there is a certain sympathy be- 


tween the feminine mind and the abstract speculations 
of nathematics. 

Among other articles in the Revue may be mentioned 
M. d’Haussonville’s article on the Duke of Burgundy, in 
continuation of his series. In this paper he deals with 
Beauvilliers and Fénelon. Also an article by M. Gode- 
froy Cavaignac on the ministerial career of Hardenberg, 
covering the period of agrarian and administrative re- 
form in 1811 and 1812. M. Barine contributes a paper, 
which he calls ‘‘ An Examination of Conscience.” and 
which resolves itself into a review of Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s recent book, ‘‘Trooper Peter Halket of 
Mashonaland.” He calls ‘‘ Peter Halket ’”’ a courageous 
book, and prophesies for it a glory more enviable than 
would have been won by a work of more perfect liter- 
ary merit. 

In the second April number Mr. D’ Avenel continues 
his articles on ‘‘ The Parisian House ’’ with a paper on 
the interior of the house. He notes the increasing use 
of iron in house building, and of glass. M. de la Sizer- 
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anne continues his remarkable studies of John Ruskin, 
and M. Roé describes Holy Week at Kieff in Russia, but 
without adding, it must be admitted, very much to 
what has often been said by previous travelers. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
ME. JULIETTE ADAWM’S review is exceptionally 
interesting this month. We have noticed else- 
where M. Denais’ paper on the Sultan of Turkey, and 
there are several other articles which deserve honorable 
mention. 

An infinitely pathetic interest attaches to three short 
poems by Guy de Maupassant which his bereaved 
mother has allowed Mme. Adam to publish for the first 
time in the first April number. They are dated re- 
spectively Yvetot, when Guy was thirteen; Etretat, 
February, when he was sixteen-and-a-half ; and Yvetot 
again, when he was eighteen. As Mme. Adam justly 
says, in the three pieces there are signs of inexperience, 
and even faults, but nevertheless the charm, the orig- 
inality, the power of observation, the presentation of 
the images, the arrangement of the words and ideas, 
have already that character which rendered Guy de 
Maupassant from the beginning of his work a master. 

The Marquis de Castellane contributes a paper on the 
relations between the French Republic and the Catholic 
Church, in which he expresses the strong belief that the 
Catholics who have ‘“rallied’’ to the Republic in the 
hope of saving their country from all the dangers of an 
utterly atheistic government are simply preparing for 
themselves the most cruel process of disenchantment. 

It is.an easy transition from the Marquis de Castel- 
lane’s paper to the one which follows it, by Dr. Cola- 
janni, on “‘Men and Parties in Italy in the Electoral 
Struggle.” This was of course written before the recent 
attempt on the life of King Humbert, an event of which 
it is not yet easy to determine the precise political sig- 
nificance, though it seems at least certain that the ap- 
parently trivial lunacy of a hungry ragamuffin has 
enormously increased the popularity of the House of 
Savoy, and has rendéred still more hopeless the realiza- 
tion of the policy of the Vatican. In Italy, parties and 
programmes have practically disappeared, and it is 
now almost entirely a question of men. In many ways 
the most interesting, and at the same time the most 
doubtful, figure is Signor Cavallotti. He is intelligent, 
cultured, brave, tenacious, patriotic, disinterested, elo- 
quent and honorable, but he has contrived to surround 
himself with certain strong antipathies and ambiguities, 
so much so that though he has increased his following 
in the new Chamber, yet Dr. Colajanni thinks that he 
has actually lost ground in public confidence. Will he 
pass over to the Monarchist party, or will he resume his 
post in the Republican ranks? That seems to be the 
question of the moment. Reviewing the whole situa- 
tion, Dr. Colajanni arrives at the conclusion that the 
new Chamber will prove entirely lacking in any strong 
and homogeneous party able to govern with its own 
programme, and he prophesies that this Chamber will 
have a short and irglorious existence. 

Mme. Adam denounces in no measured terms the 
foreign policy of M. Hanotaux, who would make, she 
thinks, an excellent Grand Vizier for the ‘‘ Great Assas- 
sin.”” This article is, in a sense, historic, for the great 
Blowitz has already explained in the Times that its 
violence disgusted one Academician and earned for M. 
Hanotaux the one vote by which he was elected to the 
Palais Mazarin. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


“THE most topical articles in the April numbers of the 

Revue are those dealing with Macedonia. M. Ber- 
ard lately made a tour through the country with a view 
to historical research, and he analyses with considerable 
shrewdness the state of the various parties, Turkish, 
Servian, Greek and Russian. He makes it quite clear 
that the one question predominating above all others is 
that of religion. Orthodox and Schismatic wage war 
among themselves even more fiercely than do Christian 
and Mahometan. M. Berard evidently considers that 
the Macedonians would much prefer to form part of 
Servia than cf Greece. 


FRENCH COLONIAL INTERESTS. 


Another travel paper describes the expedition of a 
small Frency military and scientific mission in Madagas- 
car. The party consisted of an engineer, a merchant, a 
young officer and an explorer ; their object was to bring 
to the interior of the island the news of the French con- 
quest. They were accompanied by one hundred and ten 
native carriers ; the latter made a great effort to per- 
suade their French employers to allow them the com- 
pany of their wives as assistant carriers, the Senegalen 
women always bearing the heat and burden of the day, 
but this request was wholly negatived. French colonial 
expansion has inspired yet another article, entitled ‘“'The 
Autonomy of Tunis.’’ While admitting that Tunis and 
Algeria alone among the colonies of France can be said 
to be really successful, the writer makes a violent at- 
tack on the Tunisian administration as too favorable to 
the Arabs ; he would evidently like to see the whole 
burden of taxation thrown on the native population. 
He is apparently wholly dissatisfied with the state of 
things, and he sums up by saying that there are virtu- 
ally two states side by side—that of the natives and that. 
of the French colony ; and even a third to be taken into 
account, that of the other Europeans, notably Italians. 
The Bey is still nominally the supreme ruler, with power 
of life and death ; but the French occupation opposes a 
positive resistance to his arbitrary power. 

A valuable addition to Napoleonic literature consists 
in the publication of a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters of Count Paul Schouvaloff, Alexander the First’s 
aide-de-camp. In them he informs his friend, Count 
Nesselrode, all that befell him when in April, 1814, he 
received an order to accompany Napoleon on the jour- 
ney from Fontainebleau to the place of embarkation for 
Elba. 





REVUE DE L’ART ANCIEN ET MODERNE. 


HE most important of the new periodicals to hand 
this month is the Revue del’ Art Ancien et Mod- 
erne, which is to appear monthly under the editorship of 
M. Jules Comte. The first number contains many inter- 
esting articles on ancient and modern art—the French 
School at Athens, by T. Homolle ; Jean Fouquet, by 
Paul Leprieur ; the Bonnaffé Collection, by M. Tour- 
neux, etc. The plates include an illustration of Greek 
musicians and dancers after a recent purchase for the 
Louvre, a portrait by Jean Fouquet, the tomb of M. 
Louis Pasteur, and a dagger in the Ressman collection. 
Altogether, the review is admirably produced, each 
number consisting of a hundred pages, with excellent 
paper, type and illustrations. In addition, there is a 
bibliography of works relating to art which have bee 
published during the first quarter of 1897. 











THE SEASON'S OUTPUT OF FICTION. 


BY HENRY W. LANIER. 


R. GRANT ALLEN, I believe, in announcing his 
series of ‘‘ Hill Top’? novels—which were to ele- 
vate, te rescue and reform current fiction—laid special 
stress upon the fact that they were all free from the 
taint of the ‘‘ magazine serial.’’ A survey of the con- 
tinued stories in some of our magazines just now leaves 
one with a feeling that Mr. Allen’s grapes could hardly 
have been quite sweet ; for some of the best fiction we 
have had has appeared in this despised form. Naturally 
Du Maurier comes first. Probably no one believes 
“The Martian,” which is drawing to an end in Harp- 
er’s, will create a furor like that which greeted Trilby 
the Tall. Such public frenzies are luckily rare. Nor has 
this much lamented author’s last production quite the 
charm of “ Trilby.”” There are spots, however, where 
Du Maurier is all himself—and that means really fasci- 
nating, for there have been few writers since Thackeray 
whose engaging personality was so frankly served up 
for the reader’s delectation. Still fewer novelists can 
one remember who could tell so much of their story by 
pictorial aids, pictures without which the tale were 
bereft of a large proportion of its sparkle and effective- 
ness. Itiscertainly not great writing, this, but it is 
charming, and it leaves one with the kindliest affection 
for and interest in the author. In the Century Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’ has had 
the difficult task of living up to its introduction—a 
dramatic tale to the effect that the editor ‘ although 
the story was set up, printed and ready for publication 
in book form stopped the presses and had the 
day of publication postponed, so that he could give the 
readers of the magazine the pleasure of reading it first, 
and this in the face of the fact that other MSS. were 
clamoring for admittance—MSS., too, that had good 
claims for their demands.”’ 


KIPLING, DAVIS, HALL CAINE AND CRAWFORD IN 
SERIALS. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, too, has been occupy- 
ing even more than his accustomed magazine space 
by his first novel, ‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ com- 
pleted in the June issue of Scribner’s, and just is- 
sued in book form. Mr. Davis may be caught napping 
in astronomical and gastronomical details after helping 
to crown a Czar and Czarina, but it would be a brave 
critic who would deny his ability to write a story that 
people want to read. His young American engineer is 
some eight and a half feet tall—Mr. C. D. Gibson, who 
has made his picture, is an authority—and he is notably 
possessed of an exceptional amount of physical strength, 
butt exhibits also that calm superiority to everything 
and everybody, except a woman, which endeared Van 
Bibber to us all. McClure’s has made a brave showing 
with Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous ’’—which is Kip- 
ling only too seldom, but more than repays a reading 
for these oases—and now with Stevenson’s ‘ St. Ives,”’ 
a tale whose first chapters carry one back to the bloody 
horrors of the big Flying Scud. Munsey,’s, too, has not 
lacked powerful names ; but Hall Caine’s ‘The Chris- 
tian’ is decidedly below the level of his other stories. 
His heroine had “ golden red hair and magnifivent dark 
eyes of great size. One of the eyes had a brown spot, 
which gave at the first glance the effect of a squint, at 


the next glance a coquettish expression, and ever after 
a sense of tremendous power and passion.” This danger- 
ous person goes to London as a hospital nurse—and here 
the author’s grip distinctly loosens, and instead of 
the nature sympathy, the real poetry which redeems 
“The Manxman,”’ we have a strained\and overdrawn 
and utterly unreal picture of fashionable London wicked- 
ness. Before this ended the same magazine began the 
publication of the prolific Marion Crawford’s last pro- 
duction. In ‘Corleone’? Mr. Crawford leaves his 
strange gods, his trivialities and banalities and padding 
wherewith he has of late regaled us, and standing on 
the firmer ground of Italian romance he tells us once 
more of Don Orsino and San Giacinto aud Sant? Tlario, 
and the fortunes of the Saracinesca. In Cosmopolis has 
begun a new story by Kipling, “‘ Slaves of the Lamp,” 
about which one can now only say surely that people 
will read it. 
‘THE WELL-BELOVED”’ BY HARDY. 


It is not the Thomas Hardy of ‘'Tess”’ or *“ Jude hy 
who wrote ‘‘ The Well Beloved,’ just published by the 
Harpers, and there are many of his devotees who will 
scarcely grieve over the absence of certain characteris- 
tics of his later writings. ‘‘The Well Beloved’ ap- 
peared serially as ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Well Beloved,” 
several years ago, and is nearer akin to the ‘‘ Wessex 
Tales’’ than to almost anything else. There are some 
weird pieces of imagery that are haunting. ‘The 
evening and night winds here were charged 
with a something that did not burden them elsewhere. 
They brought it up from that bay to the crest 
It was a presence—an imaginary shape or essence from 
the human multitude lying below ; those who had gone 
down in vessels of war, East-Indiamen, barges, brigs 
and ships of the Armada—select people, common and 
debased, whose interests and hopes had been as wide 
asunder as the poles, but who had rolled each other to 
oneness on that restless sea-bed. There could almost be 
felt the brush of their huge composite ghost as it ran, 
a shapeless figure, over the isle, shrieking for some good 
god who would disunite it again.”? The sea-winds fairly 
wail through these sentences—and, with all due respect 
go those who hail Mr. Hardy as the “ foremost living 
English novelist,’’ it seems far truer and stronger, far 
more noteworthy in every respect, than the tale of 
Jocelyn Pierston’s pursuit of his ideal through some 
score of successive incarnations, including in one case 
three generations of the same family. Even Mr. Hardy’s 
genius does not prevent a flippancy, a farcicalness in 
this development. 

“Mr. James’ Adorable Subtleties” was the taking 
heading of a recent criticism on *t The Spoils of Poyn- 
ton.”’ It is, of course, a flat truism to remark that the 
‘little things make life,’’ etc., etc., and it is equally a 
truism that Mr. James 1s a master in depicting the 
jinesses and subtleties of existence—than which there 
can be nothing more entirely aborbing. And yet it is 
difficult for a healthy person with any red blood in him 
to remain enthusiastic through some three hundred and 
odd pages devoted to chronicling the “ situations”’ 
centring around some bric-a-brac. Moreover, there is 
a probability that the same normal individual when 
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reading that “the sweep of her eyes was a rich syn- 
thesis’? would be not nearly as much impressed by the 
cleverness of the remark as by its absurdity. 


YOUNG MR. STEPHEN CRANE, 


Mr. Stephen Crane has been heard of in various ex- 
citing connections lately. After a narrow escape from 
drowning, while on his way to Cuba,—turned into 
“copy” for the June Scribner’s, while the London 
weeklies were printing obituaries of him and quarreling 
with their contemporaries on this side as to who really 
“discovered”? him,—he started toward Crete as a war 
correspondent for a famous journal ; the results of the 
latter trip are not as yet, but now we have a “‘ realistic” 
picture of some real New York artists—‘‘ Wrinkles,” 
“Grief,” ‘Penny,’ et al.—and a real model, affection- 
ately termed, ‘‘ Splutter,” who make their coffee ona 
gas stove, balanced on two bundles of kindling, which 
are balanced on a chair, which is balanced on a trunk— 
all because the rubber tube of the gas stove is too short 
—and who talk in real Bohemian slang, terming each 
other ‘‘ dubs”’ and ‘“‘ dudes” as terms of reproach, and 
‘‘Indians’? when speaking in brotherly affection and 
comradeship. One of this artistic company falls in love, 
and such is his modesty that his idol is forced to give 
him not only three violets, at separate times, but to get 
thoroughly out of patience with him before he can 
dream of the possibility of her returning his affection. 


THE LATEST WORK OF HOWELLS AND STOCKTON, 


‘‘The Lion’s Head” is the title of Mr. Howells’ last 
book. The last year or two has been a period of re- 
markable productiveness for this rather puzzling author. 
At times, indeed in many of his books, he is perhaps more 
acutely convincing, more vigorous and sane than any 
novelist we have, while not infrequently his stories have 
seemed to lack entirely the fire of any great central pur- 
pose or idea—which can only fuse clever character-studies 
into coherence and unity. The last tale, which has far 
more incident than Mr. Howells generally makes use of, 
is not altogether satisfactory—there*is no other word 
for it. One feels that as big a man as Mr. Howells, a 
man with such a capacity for felicitous expression and 
for the perception of human character—such a one ought 
to carry his audience with him more surely. For all 
that the story is interesting, and Mr. Howells has never 
to my knowledge written anything that was not well 
worth reading. 

There are few such stern task masters as the Comic 
Muse. Most writers can amuse the people sometimes, 
and a few can manage it most of the time, but one 
would hesitate long about crediting any humorist with 
invariable success. Mr. Frank R. Stockton has a private 
mine of his own, and he never loses the vein for more 
than a short space of time. Although some of the nine 
yarns in “‘ A Story Teller’s Pack’’ are not by any means 
irresistible, ‘‘ Captain Eli’s Best Ear’’ is certainly the 
genuine thing; indeed, anything briny seems to be 
peculiarly inspiring to Mr. Stockton, as is evidenced by 
his recent ‘“‘ Captain Horn”’ and ‘ Mrs, Cliff’s Yacht.” 


IBSEN’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


“Friendship is—deception,’’ and ‘‘If the worst comes 
to the worst, one woman can always take the place of 
another ’’—it is not a cheerful or an inspiring philosophy, 
even though it be, as Mr. George Bernard Shaw insists, 
the truest, the most real and substantial presented by 
any modern dramatist. But then ‘“‘ John Gabriel Bork- 
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man,’’ Ibsen’s last play, is hardly cheerful in any aspect. 
Tremendous it certainly is. Consummate art it is with 
which the old defaulter, Borkman, is introduced into 
the tale long before he actually appears: by means of his 
wife sitting listening to the footsteps in the room over- 
head, where for eight years he has paced up and down 
“like a wolf.’’ Mrs. Borkman has set her whole heart 
upon the retrieval of her husband’s name through her 
son Erhart. The memory of that disgrace is to be swal- 
lowed up in the splendor of his success ; Erhart’s aunt, 
incurably diseased, looks to the young man, whose father 
she had loved, to brighten her last days ; John Gabriel 
himself, wakened to action, calls upor his son to come 
out into the world and help him to begin life anew, and 
Erhart, the focusing point of the ambitions and affec- 
tions of these three rivals, announces that he is young 
and means to ‘live, live, live.” So he drives away with 
the divorced lady and young Frida, his bride-elect re- 
plying to Mrs. Borkman’s strictures upon the presence 
of the latter: ‘‘ Men are so unstable, Mrs. Borkman, 
and women too. When Erhart is done with me,—and / 
with him,—then it will be well for both that he, poor fel 
low, should have some one to fall back upon.’’ If this 
be Truth, Mr. Kipling is right: she is a “ naked lady,” 
in whose presence a gentleman can only cover his eyes. 


MORE FROM DR. DOYLE AND MARIE CORELLI. 

Quite a change it is from this intensity to ‘ Rodney 
Stone’? and “Uncle Bernac,” our latest acquisitions 
from the author of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes.” It is beginning 
to seem doubtful to many of that pleasing gentleman’s 
admirers whether his demise, exciting as it was, was 
not a mistake on Dr. Doyle’s part. Certainly neither 
the medical tales, nor ‘“‘ Rodney Stone” and its English 
prize-fights, nor ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,”” where the exploits of 
the Three Musketeers are altogether eclipsed—none of 
these is a worthy companion to the unique and much- 


-lamented Mr. Holmes, whose powers of deduction and 


ratiocination will ever remain fresh in our memory. 

That purveyor of what the newspaper reporter calls 
“mental pabulum” to Royalty, the critic -devouring 
Marie Corelli, has once more shaken her banner to the 
breeze, this time with the tale of “ Ziska, the Problem 
of a Wicked Soul.” Ziska is an Egyptian lady of super- 
Cleopatran fascination, who happens to be the reincar- 
nated soul of one Ziska—Charmazel, murdered by her 
royal lover Araxes a few centuries before the Deluge, or 
thereabouts. Most unfortunately for Araxes, he has 
chosen this peculiarly inopportune time to be reincar- 
nated himself, and since he retains as the “ famous 
painter ’’ Gervase his former distinguishing character- 
istics, he promptly falls madly in love with Ziska. She 
lures him to one of the “floors” far beneath the Pyra- 
mid, and then in sight of the tomb of Araxes she be- 
comes pale and shadowy and discloses to the horrified 
painter her reasons and determination for Revenge. But 
‘‘ Love is stronger than Hate,” so instead of dying with 
clammy chills and creepy forebodings the end comes 
with warm arms about his neck to an accompaniment of 
solemn, surging sounds. Meanwhile the acute doctor is 
still studying the “‘ odd types ” of Egyptian tourists, whe 
would be perplexing but for the illuminating explana. 
tion of ‘‘ Protoplasm—mere protoplasm.”’ : 


AN EAST INDIAN AND A KENTUCKY STORY. 

A book easy to recommend most heartily is Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steele’s stirring tale of the Indian Mutiny. It is 
undoubtedly true that the art and workmanship of the 
story, and especially the plot, are not always impec- 








cable—but it must be indeed a jaded mind which can 
fail to respond to the swing and movement and color 
with which Mrs. Steele has depicted one of the most 
dramatic passages in history. Even those delicately or- 
ganized critics who consider unreserved praise a sign of 
amateurishness, and who have made the word “ criti- 
cise’ a synonym for fault finding, agree that ‘‘On the 
Face of the Waters’’ is decidedly the best novel of the 
Mutiny yet written. It would be more than interest- 
ing to see what Mr. Kipling would do with such a sub- 
ject. 
One can hardly help being sincerely thankful to James 
Lane Allen in these days of erotic and ‘“ decadent 
novels for the love of beauty and of purity and of true 
manliness which so distinguishes his work. It is hard 
to rid oneself of the personal equation in matters even 
of ethics, and one feels personally grateful to a manly 
man, who can at once understand the physical joy of 
living and the joy in loveliness, be it human or artistic or 
of nature,—a man who can understand and express these 
and yet not lose faith in those “‘ stern moralities ” which 
are so sore a burden to the ‘artistic temperament.” 
“The Choir Invisible ’? is Mr. Allen’s new book. It isa 
story of Kentucky a century ago, when the outlying 
portion of the young nation was still in a political and 
social ferment, not having had time to assimilate the 
widely diversified materials which went to its construc- 
tion. The tragedy is a very real one, the more so from 
the utter lack of theatricalities, and as always there are 
touches of truest poetry through Mr. Allen’s work. 

A QUESTION IN LITERARY ETHICS. 

Here is an interesting if not altogether true question 
in literary ethics : If one can write altogether delight- 
ful and pleasing stories of a certain sort, to how great 
a degree is one justified in making them “ carry ’’ other 
stories which of themselves are nothing worth? The 
reflection is brought to mind by a perusal of Mr. Chester 
Bailey Fernald’s ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub, and Other 
Stories.” ‘‘ Chan Tow, the Highrob ”’ took us all off our 
feet ; everybody said it was unique, and it was much 
advertised by the widely disseminated report that a 
certain most conservatise poet-critic had pronounced it 
the best American short story of the decade. (It tran- 
spired subsequently that this enthusiasm did not em- 
anate from the Conservative aforesaid, but from a stray 
puff which had sneaked into his “literary column;” but 
that has nothing to do with the facts after all.) When 
it was followed by ‘‘The Gentleman in the Barrel,’ 
“ The Pot of Frightful Doom” and The Cruel Thou- 
sand Years,” it seemed, and still seems, as if Mr. Fernald 
must be an author to be reckoned with in making up the 
tale of our literature ; for these stories were filled with 
a humor and pathos and were written with a simple and 
convincing effectiveness that made them irresistible. 
All of which is yet true—but it is equally a fact that 
those portions of the present volume which do not deal 
with the Celestials, whom Mr. Fernald interprets so 
adequately, are commonplace where they are not 
strained, and are stupid almost invariably. 

It is not so difficult to refrain from taking an extreme 
position in the great Anti-Gaelic War,—where ‘“ Hoot, 
mon !”’ is the slogan for both sides,—waged by Life and 
others against the devotees of the Scotch dialect, but it 
must be confessed that some of Mr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
‘discoveries’ are making it difficult to preserve a neu- 
tral position toward themselves. Most of us have an 
enthusiasm for Mr. Barrie, and therefore for his Scotch- 
men, but that does not help us to a fondness for such a 
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mild dilution of Barrie’s successes as Mr. S. R. Crockett: 
has given us in ‘“ Lad’s Love.’’ Ian Maclaren’s last. 
volume, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie,’’ details the finally prosperous. 
love affair of an unconventional and athletic young min- 
ister. Dr. Watson’s own narrow escape from a heresy 
trial lends especial point to his description of Car- 
michael’s disciplining by the Presbytery, where his. 
powers of sarcasm are brought into full play. To the 
many who like the Ian Maclaren books the present story 
will doubtless be welcome. 


THREE INDUSTRIOUS WOMEN. 


After ‘‘ Ships That Pass in the Night,’’ Miss Beatrice 
Harfaden’s ‘‘ Hilda Strafford’ is no slight disappoint- 
ment. The former story was thin in places, but it was 
genuine ; it seemed to voice some of the deeper feelings. 
of human nature, and its sadness was the sadness of Life. 
‘‘ Hilda Strafford,”’ on the contrary, is childish and trivial 
to an almost incredible degree. Even the desolation of 
the California ranch life 1o one who does not love it is 
depicted crudely, and as for the human figures, they are 
the veriest literary puppets. 

“The Merry Maid of Arcady ” is the title story of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s new volume, which contains half a 
dozen characteristic short stories. Of these the first and 
last are perhaps the best, but Mrs. Harrison is always 
clever and always entertaining whether describing the 
feelings of a broken-down gentleman in a fourth-story 
hall bed-room, or the hunt for an American fortune by 
an English Lord. Her little situations and dramas seem 
very little, however, in juxtaposition with the power 
and subtlety of Lucas Molet. ‘The Carissima’’ might 
almost be a short story by Rudyard Kipling. It has pre- 
cisely the same command over the mysteriously horrible, 
the same fearlessness and directness and effectiveness— 
with a complexity in the character of the ‘* Carissima ”” 
herself of which only a woman could conceive and which 
makes it impossible to put the book down. The author 
is invariably clever, frequently brilliant ; and the picture: 
of Mrs. Perry during the interregnum between her 
daughter’s civil gnd church marriages, wondering 
pathetically if it is quite proper not to be sure of one’s 
own child’s name, is deliciously humorous. And the 
conclusion, ‘‘ A modern acquiescence in the actual, that 

is the only workable philosophy of life.” 

Not many of our American authoresses are doing as 
steady and sincere work as Octave Thanet. Her stories 
of the southern and middle West are the most illuminat- 
ing expositions we have had of some phases of life in 
those sections, and though her sheriffs have not the 
easy dash and bravado of Bret Harte’s heroes, they have 
the same impelling sense of duty which drives them 
relentlessly over all personal prejudices and sympathies. 
and dangers. Amos Wickliff is the central figure of the 
six stories in ‘‘ A Missionary Sheriff,” and one follows 
his fortunes with an increasing interest which is quite 
satisfied by the good luck that becomes his in his only 
serious defeat. 

AN AUSTRALIAN AND A ‘‘ PURPLE” STORY. 


Mr. E. W. Hornung has added another to his list of 
clever English-Australian stories. ‘‘ My Lord Duke” is 


the name of the last, and it contains an ingeniously 
complicated plot, lingering upon the identity of the real 
duke, with some most amusing contrasts and effects 
caused by the temporary passing of the title to a bush- 
ranger fresh from Australian wilds, who causes no slight. 
commotion in polite London society. Arthur Morrison 
tells of London, too, but of quite another part than Bel- 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


gravia. ‘A Child of the Jago” is Dicky Perrott, and 
what the Jago means one must read Mr. Morrison’s 
book to find out. With all the unspeakable degradation 
of the wretched fallen community here so startlingly 
portrayed, it is pleasant to find some trace of a better 
feeling, however disguised. Dicky Perrott could with- 
out the slightest compunction beat into insensibility his 
inveterate enemy the hunchback, but when stabbed 
mortally by the same antagonist he is true to his creed 
‘thou shalt not nark,” and, considering his lights, one 
cannot help respecting the boy more that he died with 
a lie on his lips rather than infringe this fundamental 
command against informing. 

Mr. Robert Dickens, chiefly known to the world as the 
author of a volume which dealt largely with “ purple 
sins’? and started a fashion among certain very fin- 
de-siécle and decadent people for green carnations, has 
written another volume cailed ‘‘ Flames.’ It is all a lit- 
tle mysterious to the uninitiated. Its mysteries, however, 
are almost outdone by those surrounding ‘‘ The Maker of 
Moons,’’ of whom Mr. Robert Chambers is the chronicler, 

There are many other recent volumes well worth more 
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than a casual mention did space permit. A later story 
than “On the Face of the Waters,” by Mrs. Flora An- 
nie Steele, which she calls ‘‘ In the Tideway;’’ Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ last story, ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,” in which 
this very ingenious and entertaining writer makes good 
use of the omnipotent bicycle ; ‘‘Green Fire,’? by that 
modern bard of the Celts, Fiona Macleod, whose prose 
has al] the poetry, so often tinged with melancholy, 
which is an integral part of this people ; ‘‘ The Dom- 
inant Note,’ a collection of short stories by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, who has here, as usual, done some first class 
work; ‘‘ Mademoiselle Blanche,”’ a pathetic tale of a poor 
trapezienne by John D. Barry; Margaret Deland’s 
‘The Wisdom of Fools ;’’ S. R. Keightley’s ‘‘ The Last 
Recr it of Clare’s ;’’ Amelia Barr’s ‘‘ Prisoners of Con- 
science ;’’ those tremendous romances ‘‘The Green 
Book” and ‘‘ Eyes Like the Sea,’ by the lately trans- 
lated Maurus Jokai; Gilbert Parker’s two Northern 
stories ‘‘ The Pomp of the Lavilettes ”’ and ‘‘A Romany 
of the Snows,”’ and a score more, for the fiction appetite 
seems never glutted and supply is kept well up to de- 
mand in the publishing world. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


FRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


‘The Uutgoing Turk : Impressions of a Journey through 
the Western Balkans. By H.C. Thomson, author 
of ‘The Chitral Campaign.’’? With many illustra- 
tions. Octavo, pp. 305. London: William Heine- 
mann, 2 Bedford street. 

Nothing could be more opportune than the appearance 
of Mr. Thomson's valuable account of actual conditions in 
the Balkan regions. His admirable work is devoted chiefly 
* to an account of progress in Bosnia and Herzegovinia, under 
the administration of Austria since the Berlin treaty. The 
Austrians can certainly give a good account of their steward- 
ship. Bosnia was one of the worst-oppressed and most chaotic 
- districts of the Turkish empire previous to the Russo-Turk- 
* ish war. The Austrians have secured perfect order and 
stability ; have reformed the land system and built up a 
body of peasant proprietors; have shown the most admi- 
rable tact in dealing with the conflicting religious elements— 
Mohammedan, Greek, Orthodox and Catholic. The Turkish 
question cannot be solved all at once. Its final solution must 
await the revival of civilization and industrial prosperity 
among the subject races. The future must make its own 
higher political combinations. Meanwhile, no one need de- 
spair if such progress can be made as the past twenty years 
have witnessed in Bosnia. The contrast between that region 
and the Macedonian province still held by Turkey has be 
come too ghastly for endurance. It will be simply impossible 
for Europe to permit the indefinite continuance of Turkish 
administration in the regions adjoining Bosnia, Servia, Bul- 
‘ garia and Greece. Mr. Thomson’s book is worthy of the 
* attention of all serious American students of conditions in the 
Turkish empire. 

Souvenirs d’Amérique et de Gréce. 
Coubertin. Paper, 16mo, pp. 181. 
Hachette et Cie. 

M. de Coubertin, whose work on the ‘“ Evolution of 
France Under the Third Republic.” is about to appear in an 
English translation from the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


Par Pierre de 
Paris : Librairie 


has just brought out in Paris a vivacious little volume on his 
recent travels in America and Greece. This charming and 
brilliant French author is well known to the readers of the 
American REVIEW OF REVIEWS as @ frequent contributor on 
French subjects. Among other good things, he is the founder 
of the new Olympian Games. He has written valuable works 
on English and American education for the benefit of his 
countrymen. His present volume has chapters on Chicago, 
the far West, California, the university movement and winter 
sports. The half of the book devoted to Greeee begins with 
an account of the revival of the Olympian Games, and con- 
sists mainly of running notes and comments, written in 
Athens and elsewhere in Greece, in 1896. M. de Coubertin is 
an exceptionally intelligent and accomplished traveler, 
whose cbservations are always acute and well informed. 


In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. Octavo, pp. 
275. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


Mr. Logan visited Russia at the time of the coronation of 
the Czar, and his impressions of the country,—which do not 
pretend to be anything else except an unfamiliar traveler's 
impressions,—are exceedingly favorable to the great Rus- 
sian nation. The rapidity cf the glimpses Mr. Logan gives 
us is one of his book’s chief merits, as also is their objective- 
ness. If Mr. Logan had been encumbered with a larger 
stock of other men’s notions he could not have used his own 
American eyes so keenly and sensibly. The book is very at- 
tractively illustrated with many half-tone plates. The fol- 
lowing sentences from the preface will indicate the character 
of Mr. Logan's work: ‘I have tried to chronicle as graphic- 
ally as lay within my untried powers the impressions I re- 
ceived, the gorgeous pageants I saw; and if my views of 
Russian conditions seem rose-colored to some of my readers, 
let them remember that I saw the country in holiday attire; 
but let them also remember that a country of unmitigated 
gloom, such as others have pictured Russia to be, has never 
existed on the face of the globe, and never can exist. My expe- 
riences were gathered among all classes of people and over a 
large stretch of territory- from the Holy City to Helsingfors 
and beyond. Wherever I went I found the same splendid 
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national qualities, the same unity of character, aye, and the 
same content with the powers that be, which make Russia 
not merely a vast geographical term, but a great and mighty 
nation.) / 


Travels in West Africa, Congo Francaise, Corisco and 
Cameroons. By Mary H. Kingsley. Octavo, pp. 
757. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 


Miss Kingsley’s book, ** Travels in West Africa,” is the 
most interesting and entertaining volume of travel that has 
been issued for some time. Miss Kingsley herself describes 
it as “‘a mere jungle of information on West Africa,” and in 
a large measure this is true. She, however, undoubtedly 
gives us a vivid realization of the conditions of life in the 
various colonies which have been annexed by European 
nations on the West Coast of Africa. Miss Kingsley madea 
special study of the fetish worship of the natives, and de- 
scribes it at length. She also investigated the drink ques- 
tion, and the results of missionary effort. Her comments on 
the latter are unfavorable. 


The First Crossing of Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
Translated by Hubert Majendie Gepp. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. 464. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. : 

The Nansen vogue has called for a reprint of ‘‘ The First 
Crossing of Greenland,” as translated into English by Gepp. 
This is the single-volume abridgment of Nansen’s original 
work, and is in very convenient form to serve as a general 
reference book on Greenland. 


Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia. By Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman. 12mo, 
pp. 260. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


These travelers declare that they made their Spanish 
tour on bicycles, not to satisfy the American craving for 
adventure, nor because there was anything novel to them in 
this mode of travel, but because this means of conveyance 
was best adapted to their purpose, permitting them to pass 
through the country at leisure, stopping: where and; when 
they pleased. There certainly is much to be said in favor of 
the more general adoption of the wheel by tourists in Spain. 
Mr. and Mrs. Workman describe their experience in a way 
which is likely to tempt others into similar experimentation. 





HISTORY. 


The Literary History of the American Revolution. By 
Moses Coit Tyler. In two vols., Vol. I.—1763-1783. 
Octavo, pp. 552. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. 


Professor Tyler’s volumes on American literary history 
during the period of the Revolution have been awaited with 
keen interest by all who have followed his interesting treat- 
ment of the Colonial time. The studies of which the present 
work is the resulting product were begun more than a score 
of years ago, and the author has more than earned the recog- 
nition which was long since accorded him as the foremost 
student of our literary beginnings. The spirit in which Dr. 
Tyler has approached his task is perhaps best disclosed in 
the following paragraph of his preface : 

** The plan of the author has been to let both parties in the 
controversy—the Whigs and the Tories, the Revolutionists 
and the Loyalists—tell their own story freely in their own 
way, and without either of them being liable, at our hands, to 
posthumous outrage in the shape of partisan imputations on 
their sincerity, their magnanimity, their patriotism, or their 
courage. Moreover, for the purpose of historic interpreta- 
tion, the author has recognized the value of the lighter, as 
well as of the graver, forms of literature, and consequently 
has here given full room to the lyrical, the humorous, and 
the satirical aspects of our Revolutionary record—its songs, 
ballads, sarcasms, its literary faceti#. The entire body of 
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American writings, from 1763 to 1783, whether serious or 
mirthful, in prose or in verse, is here delineated in its most 
characteristic examples, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
several stages of thought and emotion through which the 
American people passed during the two decades of the strug- 
gle which resulted in our national independence.” 


The Evolution of the Constitution of the United States. 
By Sydney George Fisher. 12mo, pp. 398. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


The *‘ development” theory of the origin of the federal 
constitution has been held and advocated for many years by 
an increasing number of historical scholars. It has not been 
an easy task, however, to compile and present in detail the 
data on which these scholzrs base their hypothesis. It has 
been Mr. Fisher’s aim to do this in the compass of a single 
volume which should have the twofold merit of attractive- 
ness and convenience. It seems to us that he has succeeded 
admirably, so far as the general line of historical sequence is 
concerned. He treats in succession of the Colonial charters, ° 
of the state constitutions of the Revolutionary period, of the 
contemporary English sources of the federal constitution, 
and of the idea of federalism. He also appends some inter- 
esting comment on Dutch influence, and an entire chapter is 
devoted to an examination of Mr. Douglas Campbell’s con- 
tentions as to the derivation of American institutions from 
Holland. 


Victoria, Queen and Empress. The Sixty Years. By 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 16mo, pp. 120. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 50 cents. 


In this interesting survey of England’s progress under 
Queen Victoria’s reign, Sir Edwin Arnold treats of such 
topics as ‘“* Changes in the National Life,” ‘‘ The Post Office 
and the Electric Telegraph,” ‘Education and the New 
Press,” ‘‘ Social Advancement of the Workingman,” “ Ex- 
pansion of the Empire and Geographical Discovery,” ‘‘ Sci- 
ence, Art and Literature,” ‘“‘Great Men of the Reign,” etc. 
Perhaps nowhere else. within like compass, can be found so 
good a summary of the broad historical results of Britain’s 
‘“* record reign.” 


A Short History of Medizval Europe. By Oliver J. 
Thatcher, Ph.D. Octavo, pp. 325. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


This work is an abridgment of ‘‘ Europe in the Middle 
Age,” prepared by Dr. Thatcher and Dr. Schwill to be used 
as a text-book of more advanced instruction. The present 
volume is intended for use in high schools and academies, as 
wellas for the general reader who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with the subject in a summary way. ‘The Middle 
Age," as considered in this book, is the period 350-1500 A.D. 


Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot, Duc de Reggio. Octavo, 
pp. 474. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2. 


This first English translation of Marshal Oudinot’s 
Memoirs is an addition to the list, already rather long, of 
books devoted to personal reminiscence of the Napoleonic 
campaigns, many of which have only recently been pub- 
lished. As contributions to history nothing, of course, can 
take the place of these narratives, and in literary quality 
most of them have distinctive merits. 


Memoirs of Baron Lejeune, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout and Oudinot. Translated by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. With an Introduction by Major-Gen- 
eral Maurice. In two volumes, octavo, pp. 361-309. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $6. 

Baron Lejeune’s Memoirs ‘differ from the writings of 
other officers under Napoleon in the nature of their point of 
view. Lejeune, says General Maurice, was an artist turned 
soldier rather than a soldier who had taken to art. The 
most telling portions of his Memoirs are the descriptive pas- 
sages, and these are unexcelled. On the whole, they seem to 
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have fully deserved the republication in France and the 
translation into English which they have just undergone. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


General Grant. By JamesGrant Wilson. 12mo, pp. 390. 

New York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This volume in the * Great Commanders ” series appears 
very opportunely—the preface is dated April 27, General 
Grant’s birthday anniversary—at a time when the general 
revival of interest in the life and deeds of the central figure 
in the Civil War.is especially noteworthy. General Wilson’s 
qualifications for the work of preparing an adequate biogra- 
phy are unquestioned, and he has enjoyed the best facilities 
for the performance of sucha task. One of the important 
and distinctive features of the book is the chapter of corre- 
spondence addressed by General Grant, during the War, to 
his friend the Hon. E. B. Washburne of Illinois. This series 
of letters is of the highest historical value. 


Martha Washington. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
12mo, pp. 320. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

Miss Wharton has discovered much interesting material 
bearing on the domestic life of the Washingtons. Her chap- 
ters on the camp experiences of ‘‘ Lady’? Washington, on 
the social functions of our first presidential administration, 
and on the delightful hospitalities at Mount Vernon, are 
especially charming. Martha Washington has never before 
been so faithfully described—bad spelling and all. 


A Chat About Celebrities ; or, the Story of a Book. By 
Curtis Guild. Octavo, pp. 309. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50. 

Mr. Guild’s book supplies a fund of anecdotes and 
reminiscences of literary and other celebrities. These are 
strung together in a manner delightfully free from method, 
and the general impression produced is that of a rambling 
and unconventional conversation—which is probably just 
the impression which the writer expected his book to make. 
At all events, half the charm would have been lost if an 
attempt had been made to restrain Mr. Guild’s easy loquacity 
within the bounds of ordinary bookish decorum. 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
New Edition. Octavo, pp. 279. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $2. 

Mr. Adams announced in 1891, when the first edition of 
his ‘Story of Jane Austen’s Life” appeared, that his pur- 
pose was ‘‘to place her before the world as the winsome, 
delightful woman that she really was, and thus to dispel the 
unattractive, not to say forbidding, mental picture that so 
many have formed of her.” Mr. Adams’ attempt was well 
received by American admirers of Miss Austen, and we are 
sure that a not less cordial welcome will be given this new 
illustrated edition, one of the striking features of which isa 
portrait of Miss Austen at fifteen. There is also a fac-simile 
letter of Miss Austen’s, and several scenes and buildings 
more or less closely connected with her life are represented 
in excellent reproductions from photographs made expressly 
for this work. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Rob- 
ert Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. In 
four volumes, octavo. Vols. IIL, [V., pp. 467-623. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 each vol- 
ume. 

The appearance of the third and fourth volumes of 
Chambers’ “ Burns” (Wallace’s revision) was delayed for 
some months after the publication of the first two volumes 
in the set, which were noticed in the REVIEW one year ago. 
Considerable new material, both biographical and literary, 
has been incorporated by Mr. Wallace in the new edition, 
making this work more than ever the invaluable repository 
of all that is known about Burns as a man and as a poet. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert 
Murray, M.A. 12mo, pp. 437. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

The Appletons have projected a series of ‘‘ Short Histo- 
ries of the Literatures of the World,” to be edited by 
Edmund Gosse. The first volume, devoted to ancient Greek 
literature, has been prepared by Professor Gilbert Murray 
of Glasgow University, and is an excellent summary of the 
subject—not a dry, dull manual, nor a merely mechanical 
condensation, but a thoroughly vitalized, though compact, 
treatise. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest Arthur 
Gardner, M.A. PartII. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This volume forms the concluding portion of the work 
which we noticed in May, 1896. It contains an excellent index 
of both parts. The high quality of the illustrations has been 
fully maintained, and the scholarly character of the text 
needs no commendation. 


Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art. By Russell Sturgis. 
Music: By Henry Edward Krehbiel. Edited by 
George Iles. Quarto, pp. 89. Boston: The Library 
Bureau. $1 (paper, 50 cents). 

This volume in the American Library Association's 
series of annotated book lists contains ‘about one thousand 
titles. The names of the compilers of this bibliography form 
a sufficient guaranty both of care in selection and of capabil- 
ity in criticism. Mr. Sturgis is a well-known architect, who 
has himself made freyuent and important contributions to 
the literature of the fine arts, while Mr. Krehbiel is the tal- 
ented musical editor of the New York Tribune, whose pub- 
lished studies have placed him in the first rank among 
critics. This guide to the choice of books in the allied de- 
partments of art and music will hereafter be an indispensa- 
ble aid to all interested in the formation of libraries, public 
or private, large or small. 





NATURAL SCIENCE. 


An Introduction to Geology. By William B. Scott. 
12mo, pp. 600. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.90. 

This volume attempts a rather more comprehensive 
treatment of the subject than any recent text-book of 
geology that has come to our notice. It is well adapted to 
the needs of the special student as well as of those who seek 
to get only an elementary knowledge of the ground facts 
and principles of the science. A large number of the illus- 
trations are from photographs made by the United States 
Geological Survey. Professor Scott, who holds the chair of 
geology and paleontology in Princeton University, has been 
able to avail himself, in the preparation of this book, of many 
years of successful experience in the class room. 


A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-Weathering, and Soils. By 
George P. Merrill. Octavo, pp. 431. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4. 

Another important geological work—the third, we be- 
lieve, to be brought out by the Macmillans within a few 
months—is Professor Merrill’s treatise on rocks and rock- 
weathering, with special reference to the making of soils. 
Professor Merrill’s position on the staff of the National Mu- 
seum at Washington has given him unusual facilities for 
obtaining valuable materials of illustration. His book hasa 
directly practical as well as a purely scientific interest, since 
the whole subject of soil-formation is a matter that con- 
cerns the agriculturist, at least in its economic bearings. 
First Principles of Natural Philosophy. By A. E. Dol- 

bear, M.E., Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 318. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. $1.10. 


Recent discoveries in the field of natural philosophy 
have made necessary a restatement of many of the element- 
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ary conceptions and principles of this department of science. 
Professor Dolbear, whose earlier works on the telephone and 
kindred topics had made his name familiar to American stu- 
dents, has written a brief text-book of the subject. Among 
the chief merits of this little treatise should be reckoned its 
simplicity and freedom from unnecessary theorizing. A 
novelty in the book, about which the opinions of experts 
may be expected to differ, is the persistent use of the com- 
mon English system of weights and measures. The author 
declares that the metric system is used nowhere outside of 
laboratories, and that not more than one ina thousand of 
those who will study natural philoscphy will have occasion 
to use that system in actual life. 

Experimental Physics. By William Abbott Stone. 

12mo, pp. 384. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

This isa practical laboratory manual, designed for use 
in connection with a text-book, or with lectures. The author 
encourages students to familiarize themselves with the 
metric system of weights and measures. Many helpful sug- 
gestions are given. 





PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 

Mayor vs. Council: The Twenty-seventh Annual Joint 
Debate of the University of Wisconsin. Paper, 12mo, 

| pp. 103. Madison: George B. Nelson. 50 cents. 
The annual joint debate of the University of Wisconsin 

has become a recognized institution in the land. The six 
students who participate in it are selected, three each, from 
two rival college societies. Some subject of real significance 
to the country is always chosen, and the debaters proceed to 
prepare themselves with the utmost care. This year the de- 
bate was upon the advantages and disadvantages of a munic- 
ipal government on the so-called ‘‘ Brooklyn plan,’ that 
concentrates executive and administrative powers in the 
Mayor. The debaters who were adverse to the one-man 
power carried off the honors. Nevertheless, the arguments 
and information presented on both sides were of much cur- 
rent interest and practical importance. We are glad, there- 
fore, that the whole discussion has been published in a pam- 
phlet of more than a hundred pages, including a carefully 
prepared bibliography. 

The Manual of American Water-Works, 1897. Compiled 
from Special Returns. Edited by M. N. Baker, 
Ph.B. Octavo, pp. 626. New York: Engineering 
News Publishing Co. $3. 


The 1897 issue of the Manual of American Water Works 
is a most complete and thorough book of reference, describ- 
ing the systems of more than three thousand towns, and giv- 
ing various particulars. Its analysis as to the status of pub- 
lic and private ownership is worth while. A list of two 
hundred cities and towns is given in which the ownership of 
the water works has changed from private hands to the pub- 
lic, and a list of twenty cities and towns in which the reverse 
process has taken place. This manual should be in all refer- 


ence libraries. 





RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

Modern Methods in Church Work : The Gospel Renais- 
sance. By Rev. George Whitefield Mead. With an 
Introduction by Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 886. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


This work is mainly an exposition of the methods 
adopted by the present-day ‘institutional’ church. Such 
topics as “ Personal Work,” ‘“* Reaching Strangers,’ ‘‘ The 
Choir,” ‘The Men’s Sunday Evening Club,” “ Athletics,” 
“Church Libraries, Reading Rooms, Literary Societies and 
Entertainment Courses,” ‘“‘ Women’s Work,” ‘The Boys’ 
Club,” “‘The Boys’ Brigade,” “ Industrial Classes,’ “Day 
Nurseries and Kindergartens,” etc., are elaborately treated. 
The author is an enthusiastic believer in most of these new 
methods, and holds that they have been amply justified by 
results. He cites the experience of a large number of 
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American churches, of different denominations, to demon- 
strate the value of “ institutional ” appliances. 


The New Obedience : A Plea for Social Submission to 
Christ. By William Bayard Hale. 16mo, pp. 191. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

This little volume, containing a series of lenten addresses 
given by Mr. Hale at St. Paul’s Church in Boston, probably 
represents the extreme advance thus far made in the United 
States by the doctrines of Christian socialism, so-called, and 
yet in England Mr. Hale’s main positions| would hardly be 
termed revolutionary. Such institutions as land rent and 
interest are unsparingly condemned by Mr. Hale, and the 
reader is exhorted to an absolute and literal compliance with 
the social teachings of Jesus. 


Talks to Young Men. By Charles H. Parkhurst. 16mo, 
pp. 125. New York: The Century Company. $1. 

Talks to Young Women. By Charles H. Parkhurst. 
16mo, pp. 130. New York: The Century Company. 
$1. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s “ Talks to Young Men” and “ Talks to 
Young Women ’ which recently appeared in the columns of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal well deserved the more permanent 
form which has now been given them. They are strenuous 
discourses on serious themes, and no attempt is made in 
them to attract frivolous minds. Likeall of Dr. Parkhurst's 
written and spoken addresses, they are direct, succinct and 
epigrammatic in style. In the series addressed to young 
men the more important topics are: ** The Stuff that Makes 
Young Manhood,” “ The Body the Foundation of the Man,” 
* Substitutes for a College Training,” ‘* The Young Manasa 
Citizen,” ‘The Young Man at Play” and ‘‘ The Young Man 
on the Fence.” Some of the subjects treated in the young 
women’s series are: ‘“‘The True Mission of Women,’ “Col 
lege Training for Women,” ‘ Women Without the Ballot,” 
** Marriage and Its Safeguards,” etc. 


The Bible: Its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 877. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Dean Farrar believes that the claims often made for the 
Scriptures, chiefly through ignorance and superstition, have 
really done much to undermine rational faith. His effort, 
then, is to interpret the true significance of the Bible and its 
relation to the spiritual life, to show the precise bearings of 
modern critical methods, and to reconcile the results of these 
methods with the essential beliefs shared by all devout 
Christians. Needless to say, Dean Farrar welcomes and in- 
dorses the ‘higher criticism,” and finds in it nothing for 
reverent Christian scholarship to fear. 


The Old Testament Under Fire. By A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 246. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1. 

The able and eloquent pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, has yielded to the request of many 
friends that the series of sermons which he recently 
preached on the subject of the “ higher criticism” should 
be published in book form. Dr. Behrends believes that the 
tendencies represented by the school of ‘* higher critics,” 
so-called, must be resisted and overpowered by the cham- 
pions of aggressive Christianity. These sermons are distinct- 
ively controversial, and, as Dr. Behrends himself remarks, 
were “ struck off at white heat.” 

Leprosy and the Charity of the Church. By Rev. L. W. 
Mulhane. 12mo, pp. 153. Chicago: D. H. McBride 
& Co. 

Father Mulhane's book is full of useful information 
about leprosy itself and about the means employed for the 
care and treament of lepers. The facts presented are really 
startling in their suggestions of what the ravages of the 
dread scourge might be, should the disease gain a foot- 
hold among us. Indeed, leprosy does exist even in the 
United States to-day. Father Mulhane does well to sound 
a warning. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Third Violet. By Stephen Crane. 12mo, pp. 203. $1. 
Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett. 12mo, pp. 320. $1.50. 


‘The Statement of Stella Maberly. By F. Anstey. 12mo, pp. 
230. 
Uncle Bernac, A Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan 


12mo, pp. 308. 
CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


‘Prisoners of Conscience. By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, pp. 
240. $1.50. 
‘The Stand-by. By Edmund P. Dole. 12mo, pp. 230. $1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., BOSTON. 
By Lewis B. France. 12mo, pp. 138, $1.25. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


Doyle. 


Pine Valley. 


‘The Sign of the Spider. By Bertram Mitford. 12mo, pp. 
353. $1.25. 
‘Christine of the Hills. By Max Pemberton. 12mo, pp. 281. 
$1.25. 

‘Chun Ti-kung: His Life and Adventures. 
Claude A. Rees. 12mo, pp. 254. $1.25. 
‘Charity Chance. By Walter Raymond. 12mo, pp. 256. $1.25. 

The House of Dreams. Anonymous. 16mo, pp. 207. $1.25. 
'The Dominant Note, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. 16mo, pp. 239. $1.25. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, SAN FRANCISCO. 


An Itinerant House, and Other Stories. By Emma Frances 
Dawson. 12mo, pp. 320. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHER, NEW YORK. 


‘The Mistress of the Ranch: A Novel. By Frederick Thick- 
stun Clark. 12mo, pp. 357. $1.25. 

A Loyal Traitor: A Novel. By James Barnes. 12mo, pp. 
306. $1.50. 

‘Green Fire: A Romance. By Fiona Macleod. 12mo, pp. 287. 
$1.25. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head A novel. 
12mo, pp. 461. 

‘The Green Book. A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. 12mo, pp. 
487. 

‘The Missionary Sheriff. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost and Clifford Carleton. 12mo, pp. 248, 

‘The Last Recruit of Clare’s. By S. R. Keightley. 12mo, pp. 
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By W. D. Howells. 


299. 
‘The Well-Beloved, A Sketch of a Temperament. By Thomas 
Hardy. 12mo, pp. 389. $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


In Plain Air. By Elizabeth Lyman Cabot. 12mo, pp. 296. 
$1.25. 

Spanish Castles by the Rhine: A Triptychal Yarn. By David 
Skaats Foster. 18mo, pp. 245. 75 cents. 

The White Hecatomb, and Other Stories. By William 


Charles Scully. 18mo, pp. 252. 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Miss Archer Archer: A Novel. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
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Ministerial Scholarship, The Decline of, R. L. Dabney, PQ. 

Minnesota, University of, John C. Sweet, FrL. 

Missions : See contents of MisH ; MisR. 

Missionaries, a Seg and Mode of Living of Foreign, MisH. 

Missionaries, In the Footsteps of the Old, A. M. Clark, C. W. 

Mothers, National Congress of, A. 

Mountaineering, Recent Achievements in, W. M. Conway, 
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ENGINEERING 
MAGAZINE 


AN INDUSTRIAL REVIEW 


The Engineering Magazine has been aptly described as 
“The Century of the industrial world and the Review of 


Reviews to engineering literature—the two in one. Its 
leading articles treat the subjects uppermost in importance 
in industrial affairs. Its contributors include the foremost 
men of our times. It gives each month an exhaustive 
Review and Index to the world-wide range of technical 
literature—American, English, French, and German. It 
is read in every nook and corner of the civilized world. It 
is founded upon the idea of meeting the requirements ot 
the busy and brainy men who manage, think, and plan for 
the engineering, architectural, electrical, railroad, mining, 
and mechanical industries. It has a larger bona-fide circu- 
lation among such men than has ever been attained by an 
engineering journal in all the history of industrial literature. 
It is priceless to the active man who needs to keep in touch 
with current developments, Its every page carries a living 
interest for intelligent readers who are in any way con- 
cerned with modern industrial enterprises. Its subscribers 
are its warmest advocates and the Magazine itself is its 
best solicitor. Sample copy free. 


30 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 
THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 
120-122 Liberty St., New York, U.S. A. 
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: OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 
BUENA VISTA SPRING IMPROVEMENT CO. 
ROBERT RENNERT, PRES! DENT. 





European 
_ Travellers 


want their money 
where it is instantly available. 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 


Are good everywhere. 


W meee ? 
W They are payable in gold, and can be negotiated every- 
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where without charge. 


Banks, Hotels, Shops, Agents, and Railroads 


accept them as equal in value to 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


Therefore, there is none better. 


Send for circular, which will give particulars. 


Sold by Agents in principal cities, 


Agency of the United States Bank, Ltd. 


FREDK. W. PERRY, 
Manager, 
40-42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 








MICHIGAN 
GENTRAL 


THE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ROUTE 


CHicaco, DETROIT, BUFFALO, NEW York, BOSTON. 


(Send 10 Cents Postage for ““A Summer Note Book.’’) 


L. D. HEUSNER, Ws. H. UNDERWOOD, O. W. RUGGLES, 
GEN'L WESTERN PASS’R AGENT, GEN’L EASTERN PASS’R AGENT, GEN’L PASS’R AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO. BUFFALO. CHICAGO. 





In addition to its large list of summer tours, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway will offer 
to travelers on certain dates in latter part of June 
and fore part of July, special excursion tickets to 





San Francisco and Return 
AT LESS THAN HALF RATES. 
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Milwaukee and Return.. 
AT ABOUT HALF RATES. 
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Perhaps you will wish to make one of these trips 

for your summer vacation. Remember that ticket 

agents everywhere sell tickets via this route; that 

it is the favorite through car line between Boston, New York, Buffalo, 

Cleveland and Chicago. A pamphlet of information about the above 
excursions and our new folder, on request. 

A. J. SMITH, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent, 177 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
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CHICAGO to CALIFORNIA 


Is the rate that will be made by the 


Santa Fe Route 


for the Christian Endeavor Convention 
in July. It will also apply to intermediate 
points and in the reverse direction. 
Have you wished to visit the SouTH- 
WEST; the remarkable health resorts; the 
irrigated farms and orchards; the new 
mining camps now attracting a multitude 
of gold-seekers; the homes of the prehis- 
toric cliff-dwellers and the ancient villages 
of the Pueblo Indians; the towering Rock- 
ies; the stupendous chasm of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado River; the far- 
famed marvels of mountain and valley on 
that western shore where the blue Pacific 
rolls? Then take this opportunity. 


You may learn all about it by addressing any 
agent of the Santa Fe Route, or the undersigned. 


W. J. BLACK, C. A. HIGGINS, 


G.P, An, Ae FeGeSeBe Ry, A: - Go Pok:, 
Room 138, 9th and Jackson Sts., Room 1338, Great Northern Bldg., 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
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President. McKinley 
WROTE A FRIEND 


. . . Last summer I took a trip from Cleveland 





to Duluth on the ‘Northwest,’ and never did I havea 


more enjoyable vacation. The scenery is superb and 


the vessel a veritable floating palace. 


The above was written by President McKinley after a trip on the Northern Steamship Company’s 
Line. For particulars of this line see page opposite 


SEAMAN 
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“On Summer Seas” 


What Makes the Tour of the Great Lakes so 
Incomparably Delightful 


ITS NOVELTY — Combining scope of ocean 
travel with interest of a river trip— vastness 
and detail, sea views and landscapes —as by 
no other route. 


ITS EXTENT — Two thousand miles in seven 
restful summer days—an ideal vacation for 
the weary brain or tired body. 


ITS STEAMSHIPS— The Northern Steam- 
ship Company’s steel twin-screw ‘‘ NORTH- 
WEST”? and ‘“‘NORTHLAND,’’ each 386 
feet in length, 5,000 tons, 7,000 horse- 
power— with ample accommodations for 500 
passengers — unsurpassed in construction and 
equipment by anything that floats. 

. 


THEIR SPEED—That of the fastest ocean 


cruisers. 


FOR PASSENGERS ONLY —No freight is 
carried—every conflicting interest sacrificed 
to safety, convenience, and enjoyment. 


LUXURIOUS OUTFIT — Suites of rooms 
(including bath) rivaling in appointment 
those of the most celebrated metropolitan 
hotels—every element of service above re- 
proach—superbly decorated and furnished 
saloons and cabins. 


CUISINE — The perfection of gastronomic art 
applied to choicest and freshest products of 
land and sea—a revelation made doubly wel- 
come by the always appetizing atmosphere. 


A LA CARTE — Meals served on the European 
plan, at moderate prices, enabling passengers, 
especially when there are two or more in aparty, 
to live economically as well as bountifully. 


For Particulars Address 


PLACES VISITED—Buffalo, the Electric 
city of the Empire State— Cleveland, Queen 
city of the lakes—Detroit, metropolis of 
Michigan — historic Mackinac — Sault Ste. 
Marie, ‘‘the Soo,’? with its enormous locks, 
the largest in the world — Duluth, the Zenith 
city immortalized by Proctor Knott, and its 
leke-side twin, Superior. 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES— while at 
most of these places time is given for a brief 
but satisfying carriage drive, stop-over 
checks are issued, good for the entire season. 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING unsur- 
passed anywhere is to be enjoyed at the head 
of Lake Superior. Steam and naphtha launches 
for pleasure parties can be had at moderate 
rates. 


NATURAL WONDERS, great triumphs of 
engineering skill, innumerable islands with 
their summer hotels and cottages, sleepy old 
Canadian towns with quaint peculiarities, 
Indian reservations, ancient trading posts and 
hunting grounds, modern mines and fisheries, 
the Painted Rocks and other relics of a bygone 
race—and always round about the varied ship- 
ping of the lakes, and over all the panorama of 
the Northern sky. 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING that President 
McKinley (see opposite’ page) found such a 
trip so entirely enjoyable. 





FURTHER WEST—At Duluth direct connec- 
tion is made with the Great Northern Railway 
and the Northern Pacific Railway, to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kootenai Mining Districts, Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 


I. M. BORTLE, Gen‘! Pass. Agent, Northern Steamship Co., 


W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 
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TO REVIEW READERS: 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Last month we called the attention of our readers to the 
new and wonderful ‘ Self-Interpreting Bible,’ which has 
just come from the publisher’s presses in a magnificent Edi- 
tion de Luxe of four sumptuous volumes and limited to 25 
numbered copies. 

We announced at the time that we had succeeded in re- 
serving 50 sets of the novel and remarkable work exclusively 
for our own subscribers ; and as the demand for these has 
been keen, in order to secure this choice edition prompt ap- 
plication will be necessary. 


THE BIBLE OF THE CENTURY. 


We have no hesitation in unreservedly commending the 
Self-Interpreting Bible to our readers, It is, we believe, 
without exception the most important religious publication 
of this century. Itis the result of an effective combination 
of two brilliant and original ideas: the one to profusely illus- 
trate the Sacred Word by photographic reproductions of the 
actual scenes and actual places made memorable in the scrip- 
tural narrative, and by placing these illustrations directly 
opposite to those passages or portions of the text, to vividly 
illuminate and make real the incidents to which they refer ; 
the other was to gather up ina single comprehensive work 
the best that has been written by biblical scholars in all 
ages, in criticism, comment upon and elucidation of the 
Scriptures. 

It seems almost incredible that the best known book in the 
world could by any process be transformed into a practically 
new work. And yet thisis just what has here been actually 
accomplished by the introduction of the superb illustrations 
of biblical lands, and the Salf-Interpreting feature of the 
commentaries which accompany both the illustrations and 
the text. 

“BEARS THE IMPRINT OF GENIUS.” 

The idea of a Bible illustrated from actual photographs 
taken on the spot was truly a stroke of genius. It came from 
the fruitful brain of Bishop John H. Vincent, of Chautauqua 
fame; and it has been most admirably and successfully car 
ried out through the co-operation of Prof. R. E. M. Bain and 
the Rev. Dr. James W. Lee. A special photographic expedi- 
tion was organized two years ago which covered every spot 
in the old world from Palestine and Egypt to Rome, from 
the Promised Land of Canaan whither God led the Children 
of Israel, to those Greek cities whither St. Paul carried the 
new Gospel, 

Thanks to the genius of Professor Bain, who is one of the 
most accomplished photographers in this country, and late 
President of the American Outdoor Photographers’ Associa- 
tion, this expedition resulted in unquestionably the finest 
series of actual views of the Holy Land and surrounding 
country that exist. 

This collection in itself constitutes a possession of extreme 
interest and value; but it has been the happy work of Dr. 
Lee to make use of these with remarkable effect by attach- 
ing to each photograph a terse description, and the citation 
of the special passage with reference to which the photo- 
graph was taken, and then in the published work itself, plac- 
ing the photograph in its proper position, immediately oppo- 
site that portion of the text containing the passage referred 


to. 
“LIKE UNTO A NEW REVELATION,” 


The result is truly astonishing. We take up this new 
Bible, and Bethlehem and Gethsemane, Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus, Gallileé and the Jordan, which before have teen to 
us little more than names upon the map, become for us real 
places. They stand before us, we conceive, but little changed 


from the time when Jesus and his apostles preached and 
taught. 

This is not pictorial fiction, but photographic reality. We 
have had what purported to be illustrated editions of the 
Bible before. But the pictures they present have been, 
almost without exception, imaginary, meaningless and often 
misleading. In the present work we have, it seems to us, 
the one truthfully illustrated edition of the Bible which has 
ever been published. These photographs have been obtained 
at heavy expense, they are fresh and new, and they must, 
we believe, be strongly stimulative to the popular study of 
this sublime * book of books.” 

When we add to the really wonderful help of the illustra. 
tions, the encyclopedic character of the commentaries and 
explanations, we believe that no other edition of the Bible 
exists so well calculated to make biblical reading interesting 
and profitable, and perfectly clear to the understanding of 


all, 
WELCOMED BY FAMOUS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


It is without doubt from this fact that the new Bible has 
received such high commendation from many famous re- 
ligious teachers. Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Parkhurst, of New 
York, Dr. Barrows, Chicago’s celebrated pulpit orator, 
Bishop Vincent, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, editor of the “ Independent,” Bishop Galloway, Prof. 
Borden P. Browne, of Boston University, and many others 
equally celebrated speak of the work in terms of unstinted 
praise. 

The new Bible is issued in a superb Edition de Luxe 
form, in an edition limited to 250 numbered copies ; and as was 
announced last month the publishers of McClure’s Magazine 
obtained the entire edition with the intention of distributing 
it exclusively to the subscibers of their magazine. Anticipat- 
ing the desire of our own readers, however, to secure this 
magnificent work we made reservation of fifty of the choicest 
sets, numbered from 51 to 100 inclusively, expressly for sub- 
scribers of the REVIEW. Only a few of these now remain, so 
that those who wish to secure this magnificent Bible should 
send in their orders imm:2diately. 

Although the subscription price originally fixed upon for 
this beautiful edition was $100 per set, the subscribers to 
McClure’s and to the REVIEW (and these alone) will be able 
to secure this greatest of all editions of the greatest of all 
books at a little more than half the regular subscription 
price, and further, upon very easy payments if desired. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 


Upon the payment of $5 and stating that you area sub- 
scriber to the REVIEW, our readers may secure the complet? 
Bible (four sumptuous volumes) at once, and their names 
entered for a year’s subscription or renewal to McClure’s 
Magazine, the balance being payable at $5 monthly for twelve 
months. Applictions should be made promptly to McClure’s 
Magazine Bible Club, 141 East Twenty-fifth street, New York. 

We have implicit faith that the volumes will more than 
meet expectations, and we therefore assure any purchaser 
that if the set which he receives is not perfectly satisfactory, 
he may return it at any time within a week from its receipt 
and his remittance will be refunded. 

In their outward appearance, and, indeed, in their whole 
make-up, these volumes will be in keeping with tha fine char- 
acter of the illustrations. They will be printed upon hand- 
made paper, rounded corners, red under gold edges. extra 
wide margins and bound in full crushed Levant. Merely as 
art works they will be as exquisite an addition to the library 
and the home as has been obtainable in many a day. 
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We have received such a quantity of letters from 

the readers of this magazine, regarding Charles 
Dudley Warner’s new Library of the World’s Best 
Literature, of which we have spoken so highly in 
other issues, that judging from the interest aroused 
it will be well to answer these inquiries here. 
_ The chief burden of our readers’ questions is as 
to whether this great Library really achieves its 
professed object, and does in fact present a valua- 
ble, entertaining and instructive survey of all the 
literature of all the countries 
of the world ; or whether it is 
not like so many other ‘‘ libra 
ries ’’ that have been put forth 
from time to time, a mere 
smattering of what is good 
and great. In a word, our 
readers ask us: Shall we buy 
this Library in preference to 
books ? 

We take it that there are 
very few who contemplate the 
purchase of this Library who 
do not possess a considerable 
collection of books already, 
and we may therefore unhesi- 
tatingly answer, yes. We do 
not mean that the vast work 
upon which Mr. Warner and 
his distinguished associates 
are engaged is an entire sub- 
stitute for books. Neverthe- 
less, such is their high quality, 
we conceive that these rich 
and fruitful volumes may re- 
place whole libraries of scattered volumes with in- 
finite profit to the reader. With the Library in 
hand, we do not have to spend our time in the 
mere search for what is good and great; that search 
has been made for us by men of the widest scholar- 
ship and the broadest learning, and at the same time 
of large popular sympathies; and we find, therefore, 
that their work is infused with deep human interest, 
= it has been done with consummate taste and 
skill. 

The result is that we have here. as it were, the 
distilled essence of the thought, the wisdom and the 
senlus of the world. Surely the vital value of such 
a Library must be immeasurably superior to any 
collection of books which any man, save the most 
deeply read, may buy for himself, even if he has the 
money to purchase freely all the books he would 


require. 
But perhaps we shall better make clear our view 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 


by recalling a memorable address on books delivered 
nearly twenty years ago by that fine critic whose 
work is less known to us than it should be, Frederic 
Harrison. The address seems to us, as we have read 
it, a prophecy and a proclamation of just such a 
“‘ world. library ’’ as Mr. Warner is now making. 

** To stuff our minds with what is simply trivial, 
or that which at best has but a low nutritive 
power,”’’ said Harrison, ‘‘ this is to close our minds 
to what is solid and enlarging and spiritually sus 
taining. Whether our neglect 
of the great books comes from 
our not reading at all, or from 
an incorrigible habit of read- 
ing the little books, it ends in 
just the samething. And that 
thing is ignorance of all the 
greater literature of the world. 

‘*But there is much more 
than this. Even to those who 
resolutely avoid the idleness of 
reading what is trivial, a difti- 
culty is presented, every day 
increasing, by virtue even of 
our abundance of books. 

‘*The vast proportion of 
books we shall never be able to 
read. A serious percentage of 
books are not worth reading. 
There never was a time, at 
least during the last two hun- 
dred years, when the diffi- 
culties of making an efficient 
use of books were greater than 
they are to-day. 

“So the question which weighs upon me with 
such really crushing urgency is this :—what are the 
books that in our little remnant of reading time it 
is most vital for us to know? Every book that we 
take up without a purpose is an opportunity lost of 
taking up a book with a purpose. 

“And so, I say it most confidently, the first in- 
tellectual task of our age is to rightly order and 
make serviceable the vast realm of printed material 
which four centuries have swept across our path. 
To organize our knowledge, to systematize our read- 
ing, to save out of the relentless cataract of ink the 
immortal thoughts of the greatest—this is a ne- 
cessity, unless the productive ingenuity of man is to 
lead us at last to a measureless and pathless chaos.” 

Mr. Harrison goes on to indicate what would be 
the high value of some collection, or “‘ healthy and 
rational syllabus of essential books.”’ that would pre- 
sent ‘‘a working epitome of whatis best and most 
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enduring in the literature of the world.”” And the 
great critic adds : 

‘Some stich firm foothold in the vast and increas- 
ing torrent of literature we certainly must find, 
unless all that is great in literature is to be borne 
away in the floods of books.”’ 

These forceful, pregnant sentences describe in far 
better words than could our own the very essence 
of the service which Mr. Warner, in his Library, is 
doing the people of this age. We have already 
given our readers a pretty thorough view of the 
plan of the work, its scope and our high estimate of 
the value of the performance. But it may be worth 
while to take up some of its characteristic features 
in a little more detail. 

Next to the pleasure of reading interesting books 
is the pleasure of reading about books. ‘‘ Next tothe 
originator of a good sen- 
tence,’’ says Emerson, “is 
the first quoter of it. Many 
will read the book before one 
thinks of quoting a passage. 
As soon as he has done this 
that line will be quoted east 
and west.’’ 

Now the literary critic,— 
the critic of the right sort,— 
does just this thing. He 
takes a book of which we 
wish to know, and gives us 
the very best it contains ; he 
picks out its fine passages, 
and by so doing sets them 
out in a bold relief which 
they did not possess in the 
book itself ; he takes the vol- 
ume and sets it in its proper 
proportion,—gives us its his- 
torical relations and from 
his store of knowledge and 
varied reading delivers to us 
a compact and vital parcel 
that probably carries with it 
far more of permanent value than we could have in 
any way gained ourselves from actual perusal of 
the book. And this is just what the four or five 
hundred eminent specialists engaged by Mr. Warner 
have done in this superb work. 

It would be of interest, too, did space permit. to 
skim through the long list of forgotten worthies, 
and neglected men of genius, whose resurrection 
in this Library—it really is such for the most of us 
—we count one of the most valuable achievements 
of Mr. Warner’s epochal work. 

As we hastily run over the list we have the wish 
to stop at almost every name and learn anew what 
we may have once known but have now quite for- 
gotten, regarding these choice spirits of whom we 
would never confess ourselves entirely ignorant, but 
of whom in reality we find we know so little. A dip 
here and there shows us the permanency of that char- 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
From His Latest Photograph. 
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acteristic which impressed us so strongly from our 
first cursory view of the first volume of Mr. Warner's 
Library—namely, the exceeding interest of almost. 
every line. It seems to us that here the gentle art of 
** boiling,’* as it is technically known in the news- 
paper shop, has been carried to such a pitch of per- 
fection that in all the three or four thousand pages 
before us there is hardly a dry or uninteresting or 
superfluous paragraph. 

Distillations of literature are, as a rule, crude and 
raw enough. But here we have the process con- 
verted into an art so rare that the right measure of 
the performance almost escapes us in the felicity of 
the result. 

So to answer formally the question we set out to 
answer, we may confidently say to our readers that 
in this Library of the World’s Best Literature they 
will find a real library, and not thirty volumes of dry 
chips hacked out of the masterpieces of literature 
with a journalistic axe. We 
know, in fact, of no other 
work which meets just the 
demand voiced in Frederic 
Harrison’s scholarly ad- 
dress, from which we have 
quoted, for ‘‘ a working epi- 
tome of what is best and most 
enduring in the literature of 
the world.”’ 

Regarding this great work, 
we have had so many letters 
from our subscribers asking 
us if it is still possible to 
obtain sets from the choice 
first edition that we have 
again made arrangements 
with the publishers to re- 
serve, exclusively for our 
subscribers, fifty sets of those 
that now remain. 

It is needless to urge the 
desirability of the first 
edition. Printed from the 
new, fresh and unworn 
plates, both the text and the 
engravings stand out with 
the utmost beauty and 
clearness of outline. De- 
spite the fact that it is 
the custom of publishers 
to charge a much higher price for their first editions, 
in order to place the Library in a number of the 
best homes of the nations, the publishers of Mr. 
Warner’s Library have actually reduced the price ; 
so that just now it is obtainable for about one-half 
the regular subscription price, with the additional 
privilege of easy monthly payments. 

The publishers inform us that our reservation, 
together with those which have been made by other 
leading magazines, entirely exhausts the first edition, 
and that no more can possibly be obtained, so that 
those who wish to take advantage of this fine oppor- 
tunity should write at once, requesting full particu- 
lars. Care should be taken in sending to Harper’s 
Weekly Club, of 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, through 
which the Library is at present being distributed, to 
mention that you are a subscriber to the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, so that there will be no misunderstanding. 

Our readers should understand that this is posi- 
tively the last reservation we shall be able to make 
for the first and perfect edition of this superb work. 











The World of Thrift 
and Money Matters. 








The Mean of the Gold Shipments.— 
Although the renewal of gold shipments to.Europe 
in the last month was undoubtedly a general sur- 
prise, the shipments have not proven a disturbing 
influence on the markets ; nor does there seem to 
be any ground for apprehension. It is true that the 
foreign banking firms doing business in New York 
had agreed, informally, not to ship gold to Europe 
until exchange sold on a level of 4.8834 for demand 
sterling, and that the shipments have generally been 
under this figure. But the demand for gold on the 
other side of the water has been sufficient to justify 
the payment of a commission to the shipping house, 
and once broken, the agreement noted could not, of 
course, hold. At this writing about eleven millions 
have gone this month. The shipments, however, 
have not materially affected the present gold reserve 
of the Treasury, which is now and has been for 
some time at above 150 millions. The truth regard- 
ing the shipments seems to be that the withdrawals 
are not only natural, vut necessary in the general 
adjustment of international trade balances. The 
fact that throughout the present fiscal year the bal- 
ance of trade has been heavily in our favor has, 
perhaps, misled many into the belief that the gold 
flow should be all our way. As a matter of fact, 
interest payments, freight charges, travelers’ credits 
and countless other items of the like nature foot up 
to an enormous sum annually ; and when we add to 
these the very heavy recent importations occasioned 
by the prospect of the new tariff, and the further 
fact that there has been no general reabsorption of 
American securities by European investors, it is not 
difficult to see why a special demand for gold in 
Europe, notably in the case of the sale of the Aus- 
trian bonds, might easily occasion the present with- 
drawals. As to the future, there is no doubt that 
confidence in American investments is returning 
slowly ; the crop outlook of the world is extremely 
favorable for this country, and the general absence 
of unsettling influences allseem to point toward the 
most favorable financial conditions, so far as the 
United States are concerned. But it may not be 
amiss to note that so long as the United States 


Treasury is the easiest place in the wide world to 
obtain large quantities of gold, it must continue 
to be a target, as it were, for the operation of every 
gold speculator, not merely in this country, but in 
Europe as well. 


High Building Investments in Great 
Cities.—Despite the fact that sky-scraper office 
buildings have now become so numerous that it is 
impossible to obtain sufficient rents to insure a lib- 
eral return upon the investment, the craze for erect- 
ing these high buildings seems to continue, and 
plans are now under way for a thirty-story struc- 
ture which is to go up in New York City. The most 
noteworthy fact in regard to this latest monstrosity 
is that the money for its construction is to be fur- 
nished by the insurance companies. Exactly what 
this means is this: There is no natural demand, 
occasioned by increase cf business, for new offices 
in the section where this new building is to be 
erected, and its construction will therefore mean 
merely the transfer of tenants from old buildings to 
pleasanter quarters—a fall in rents is therefore in- 
evitable. Meanwhile an enormous sum of money is 
being distributed to contractors and workingmen 
in New York City, all of which must accentuate the 
tendency, already so strong, of the people to flock to 
large cities. But the money that is being used for 
this purpose, and with this effect, is supplied by 
insurance companies who gather their revenues 
from the whole country. The insurance company 
is a vast collection agency, and under a right policy 
it should be a great distributing agent as well. But 
instead, in this present instance, it becomes a con- 
centrating agent and a powerful stimulant toward 
just that congestion of population in great centres 
which is now so deplorably evident. Meanwhile 
the half-developed or untouched natural resources 
of the South, the middle country and the great 
West are largely neglected, and the trend of popu- 
lation instead of being toward an even flow outward 
over the country, continues to be cityward. Surely 
this is an evil that should be checked. The South and 
West must have inducements to capital superior to 


-the two or three per cent. that can be realized from 
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thirty-story office structures in office-drugged New 
York. How to check it is another matter, and one 
which no man seems to have solved to the satisfac- 
tion of the people, be he free silverite, bank re- 
former or single taxer. 


The Success of the Third Rail.—Dur- 
ing the past month the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, one of the most prosperous and 
best managed lines of the country, has made suc- 
cessful tests of the use of a third rail (for the car- 
riage of the electric current) in connection with 
their regular lines, and the running of electrically 
and steam-hauled trains interchangeably over the 
same track. The New Haven Road was led to these 
experiments from the fact that the suburban trolley 
has cut so heavily into its local traffic that it was 
necessary to find some means of competing with the 
latter. With long trains, hauled by a steam loco- 
motive, this was impossible. The railroad, there- 
fore, undertakes to meet the trolley on its own 
ground of small train units and electric traction. 
The experiment was such an unequivocal success 
that it is probable the third rail system will be gen- 
erally introduced on the New Haven lines, and 
undoubtedly other roads which have similar condi- 
tions to meet will pursue a like course. The mean- 
ing of this isa very general improvement of sub- 
urban train service, with possibly also a reduction 
of rates. Whether the successful trial of the third 
rail is prophetic of the doom of the steam locomo- 
tive is another matter. Upon that point railway 
and electrical men are at the widest variance. The 
thirty-six thousand steam locomotives now in use in 
the United States easily represent an investment of 
$400,000,000, and it is not likely that this amount of 
property will be converted into junk at any short 
notice. It may even be that the system proposed on 
the New Haven Road, of trolley trains for local 
service and freight and long distance steam trains, 
run over the same track, will come into general use 
over the whole country. The railroad magnates 
themselves say that at present they have no immedi- 
ate or remote idea of doing away with the steam 
engine for long hauls, but only of adding the electri- 
cal engine for short hauls. 


Our Manufactures Abroad.—tThe export 
of American manufactured goods continues to show 
the most gratifying progress. In 1860 the total 
value of our exported manufactures was only 40 
millions, out of total exports of 316 millions. Ten 
years later this had increased to 68 millions, and in 
1880 to 102 millions. In 1890 our exports had risen 
to 151 millions, out of total exports of 872 millions. 
The most rapid increase, however, has come within 
the last five years. In 1894 the total had reached 
183 millions ; last year it rose to 228 millions, and 
this year it will probably reach $267.000,000. All 
these figures are for the fiscal year endng July 1, 
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three months would indicate total exports of manu- 
factured goods to the value of more than $300,000, - 
000. This would be a full third of the total exports 
of the nation. It is curious to reflect that this ex- 
pansion of American business in foreign markets is 
undoubtedly the direct‘outcome of the panic times 
of ’93 and ’94, when prices fell to the lowest rates 
and our manufacturers were in fact virtually forced 
to seek new fields in order to continue business. 
Then it was they awoke to the fact that our infant 
and long-coddled industries, so far from being in 
danger of foreign competition, are likely to prove 
the strongest competitors in the foreign market. 


Expansion of the Cotton Industry.— 


' Some statistics have recently been prepared, regard- 


ing the development of the cotton industry North 
and South, which are exceedingly instructive. In 
the ten years just gone, the number of cotton spin- 
dles in the United States increased from 13 millions 
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in 1887 to nearly 19 millions in 1896, an increase of 
about 40 per cent. The North Atlantic states, in- 
cluding New England, New York and Pennsylvania, 
showecd an increase of 26 per cent., while the states 
of the South Atlantic division showed an increase of 
152 per cent. Georgia and Virginia nearly doubled, 
and North and South Carolina more than tripled 
their spindles, while Texas increased its number by 
eightfold. But while this looks like a very flatter- 
ing gain for the South, the fact remains that the 
single state of Massachusetts gained more in actual 
number than the three or four leading cotton man- 
ufacturing states of the South. Indeed, while 
Massachusetts gained 2,460,000 spindles, the states 
of the whole South Atlantic division gained only 
2,980,000. The North Atlantic states gained over 3 
million spindles, while the South Atlantic states 
gained only a little over a million anda half. In the 
face of figures like this it seems idle to talk of “‘ the 
transfer of cotton manufactures’’ to the South. 
The transfer has not been and is not being made. 


The Telephone Decision.—The Supreme 
Court’s decision as to Berliner telephone patent was 
a surprising outcome of an exceedingly peculiar 
Graham Bell obtained his first patent on the 
In the following year Emil 


case. 
Bell telephone in 1876. 


Berliner applied for letters patent on a transmitter, 
which has ever since been in general use by the Bell 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport or Busi- 
ness, at home and 
Abroad.. 


ASSETS. 


$20,896,684.63 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


SURPLUS. 


$2,976,424.36 


OF THRIFT. 


Telephone Company, the latter having purchased 
Berliner’s device. The application of Berliner lay 
in the Patent Office for fourteen years, the patent 
being finally granted in 1881. It has, therefore, 
eleven years yet to run ; whereas had it been acted 
upon and granted within the period usually con- 
sumed in securing a patent, say six months or a 
year, it would have expired, along with the Bell 
patent, two or three years ago. The validity of the 
patent was attacked on the ground that the delay 
in issuing was caused by collusion and fraud, for 
the express purpose of extending the life of the 
patent. The Supreme Court, reversing the decision 
of the lower court, finds no evidence to prove this, 
and sustains the patent all along the line. The case 
has attracted wide interest, since had the Berliner 
patent been bowled over there would have been a 
practical end to the Bell’s telephone monopoly as a 
patent monopoly. This, however, would have been 
very far from putting an end to the natural mo- 
nopoly which the Bell telephone enjoys. A tele- 
phone is valuable only when it is in connection with 
an exchange having a large number of subscribers, 
and competition in this field is therefore exceed- 
ingly difficult to create. The independent telephone 
interests, however, announce that they will not be 
materially affected by the Berliner decision, and 
that they will continue their warfare upon the Bell 
** octopus.”’ 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Original Accident Company of America—Largest in the World. 


ISSSUES 


. LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


Best in the Market, World-wide and Non-forfeitable, 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


25 cents per day, $4.50 for 30 days. Just the 
thing for travelers, but not limited 
to accidents of travel. 


over $31,742,054.31 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Best Things 


You don’t need a fountain pen. 

You need he fountain pen. 

We mean fountain pen— 

Not a cross between a stick and a 
squirt gun— 

Not an old thing fixed up— 

Just ‘te fountain pen. 

You buy it and be happy. 

You won’t wonder we call it ‘‘ Ideal :’’ 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

Your money back if you do. 

Ask your dealer or 


a 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 and 157 Broadway, New York. 
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The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 
and revealed the usefulness of 
Sozodont for nearly forty years. 




















HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma.Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World. 
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SURBRUG’S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. ae 


o we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE—all the 

lf you are a Pipe Smoker, talk in the world will not convince as quickly as a trial 

that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of 1oc. a sample to any address. SURBRUG, 159 

Fulton St., New York City. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 34 1b., 40c. Postage paid. 
Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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It’s a True Sign 


As the workman is known by his tools, so the housewife is known by her 
methods. Nearly a million brilliant housewives know the best method of 


cleaning Silverware. They use 


SILVER 


ELECT SI RrICON 


another million would if they knew its merits. We're looking for those who do: 
not, are you one? If so, simply send us your address and you'll soon join the 
army of wise ones. It’s unlike any other silver polish. 


Trial quantity for the asking. Box post-paid 15 cts. in stamps. Grocers sell it. 
Tue ELECTRO SILIcoN CoMPANY, 30 CuiiFF St., NEw York, N. Y. 
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Neuralgia 


H 
; 
DEAR Sir.-— About three months ago I secured an 
ee for my wife, she being a martyr to neu- 
Talgia, having to stay in bed, the suffering being so 
great that it caused nausea. Tam —— to say that 
she is able now to go out in all kinds of weather, 
which, before the Electropoise came to our lot, would 
have been the beginning of a sick spell. 
Trusting that all those who know what neuralgia 
really is may at once get one of your little instru- R 
ments and forget their pain. Yours truly, 
April 12, 1897 WILLIAM W. ATT, 2 
Pp : 5 Advertising Editor Review of Reviews. a 
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13 Astor Place, New York. 





Price #810. Reduced from $25. 
OFTEN CURES CASES 
PRONOUNCED “‘INGURABLE.’’ 


Illustrated booklet, 112 pages, by mail, free, tells all about 
this new, self-applied oxygen treatment that cures with- 
out medicine. Address 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, N.Y. 


CYCLES OF (qe -$100. 
i Sat WESTIELD -3 75, 





Send 4c. postage for our Booklet, ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE BICYCLE. ”” 12 Special Designs in Colors by F. Opper, 
of ** Puck.” Mention this Paper. 
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L: Blair’s Pills. @@i |FOREIGNERS APPRECIATE 


Great English Remedy for oe ARNICA TOOTH SOAP. It is sold in Paris, London, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Ghent, St.Petersburg, City of Mexico, Honolulu, Valparaiso, Rome, Vienna, 


! GOUT and RHEUMATISM. BY iI Sidney, ete. They like it because it is superior. Do you use it? If not, try 
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SAFE, SU RE, EFFECTIVE, <I this peerless antiseptic dentifrice, 25 cents, all druggists, or by mail. 
Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York. Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICACO 











PLUS DE MAUX DE DENTS (0 more tooth-ache) 


Dentifrices desRR.PP. Benedictins de Soulac 


This incomparable Dentifrice of the Benedictin Monks whitens the teeth, prevents decay, 
removes inflammation, hardens the gums, purifies the breath and leaves a delicious freshness 
in the mouth, Its constant use keeps the mouth in a perfect state of Mygiene. 
lf not at your dealer’s, we will forward by mail on receipt of price. y > ae Dept. A. 
E.rx1r—6o cents, PasTE—40 cents. PowpER—40 cents. 
Sample sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp, BENEDICTINS, 464 Broome St., New York. 
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. The busy, active brain requires some nerves 
sustaining element as food. 


Virauizep PHOSPHITES 


YON 
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Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. 
Used 30 years with best results by thousands of 
diligent brain workers for the prevention as well 
as cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 

It is acomplete restorative of the vital forces, 

Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat 
germ, tormulated by Prof. Percy. 


prepared Ay 0, 56 W. 25th St. 
only by ° % New York. 


Descriptive Pamphiet yree. 
Lf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
This is the best known remedy and preventive 

for cold in the head and sore throat. Easy to 

apply and quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents. 





Skin, 
Scalp ana 
Complexion 


Made by a Dermatologist with 26 years’ experience in Derma- 


tology. Sold everywhere. 
Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Freckles, Moles, Skin Diseases, and 
all Facial Blemishes permanently removed, at the 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 


New York, 127 W. 42d St.; Boston, 11 Winter St.; 
Philadelphia, 1806 Walnut St.; Chicago, 155 State St. 
A sample of either Woodbury’s Facial Soap or Facial Cream, with 
illustrated Book on Beauty and treatment of the skin, mailed on re- 


ceipt of 10 cents. 
Address all letters to 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. 











PIMPLY 
FACES 


Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, rough, oily, 
mothy skin, itching, scaly scalp, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, and baby blemishes prevented by CuTI- 
OURA Soap, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


(iticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Potter Drv anp Cuew. Corp. 
Bole Props., Boston. ug *‘ How to Beautify the Skin,” free. 


BLOOD HUMORS cgurzun? S2ut.t%es. 















“an, 100 FAT 


If so, why not reduce your weight 
and be comfortable, Obesity is a dis- 
ease and predisposes to Heart trouble, 
Paralysis, Liver diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Apoplexy, etc., and is not only 
dangerous but extremely annoying to 
people of refined taste, It’s a mistake 
not to do anything to reduce your 
weight, if it is greater than it ought to 
be. We do not care how many re- 
duction remedies you may have taken 
without success, we have a treatment 
that will reduce weight, as thousands 
: can testify. It is simple, safe and pleas- 
— ‘ ant to take and not expensive either. 
Mrs. STELLA LEWI The following are a few of the thou- 
tr a eae : og sands who have been reduced in weight 
e ounds i i i 
audi i feck bettas A aban a greatly improved in health by its 


I have for years.” REDUCED 
Mr. C. E. Perdue, Springfield, Tll.......... 135 Lbs. 
Mrs, M. M. Cummins, Ottawa, Ill......... aa" 
Miss M, Hoisington, Lake View, Mich...., oan © 
Mrs. I. Spalding, Morrisville, Vt........... on 
Miss M. Nobles, Racine, Wis...........+++ 54 “ 
Mrs, M. Cheek, Valley Mills, Tex......... UY ig 
Mrs, J. B. Hyde, Mowequa, Ill,.......... ye 
We Nastetie, Ones CONG cos < occas ceccccascs 85 “ 
Ellen Ridgeway, Vandalia, lowa........... 60 “ 


Miss K. Sheely, 600 N. MainSt., Marion,O.. 7o “ 

We will give $100.00 in Gold to anyone who can prove 
that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take anything until you hear from us; 
we have something important to tell you about how to MAKE 
REMEDY AT HOME 2 atrifling cost and other valuable 
information, To any reader of The Review of Reviews who wil 
write to us at once, we will send full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents to cover postage, 
etc, Correspondence strictly confidential, Address, 


HALL & CO., L.D., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 
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SOME BICYCLE TOURS ABROAD 


At Forty Dollars a Week. 


T has been just fourteen years since Mr. Thomas 
Stevens successfully carried through a globe- 
circling expedition a-wheel—a feat so unique at the 
time that it was deemed (by a famous publisher as 
well as by the author) worthy of chronicling to the 
extent of two large octavo volumes. Now such a trip 
would hardly be considered at all extraordinary, for 
wheeling on the Continent, and even in Asia, is be- 
coming an annual diversion with many Americans. 
To be sure, it would still require a good deal of 
pluck and audacity to emulate those two adventur- 
ous St. Louis youths who “ wheeled ’’ through Tar- 
tar and Cossack lands straight across Central Asia ; 
and the fate of poor Lenz, the tourist, who was 
murdered by Kurds in Armenia a couple of years 
ago, would balance a large amount of enthusiasm 
when it came to wheeling through the unsettled 
portions of the Sublime Porte’s dominions. But the 
British Isles, France, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Portugal, Norway and Sweden, Italy, 
Greece and Egypt—all these countries and many 
more have surrendered at discretion to the cycling 
tourist, and with certain reservations and regula- 
tions—which mark and learn and inwardly digest 
or woe betide you!—they have thrown open all their 
highways and by ways to the invader. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE FOREIGN TOURS. 


Of course, one of the most obvious points in favor 
of a riding trip abroad is—that itis abroad. A 
desire to see the wonders and commonplaces of our 
elder brothers across the water it quite consistent 
with even the most rampant jingoism, and to many 
of us the dream of dreams is to go abroad. It was 
many years ago that the poet sang : 

‘*Mrs. Dill is very ill 
And nothing can improve her 
Until she sees the Tuileries 
And waddles on the Louvre.’’ 

The cycling passion, though more recently ac- 
quired, is equally deeply implanted in our breasts— 
and legs, and it is most natural that the combina- 
tion of two such powerful ‘* drawing cards ’”’ should 
have proved effective. One great beauty about the 
scheme is that while eminently satisfactory it is 
cheap, a conjunction of virtues rarely permitted 
upon this planet. You can put in a two or three 
months’ vacation in the summer cycling over the 
finest roads in the world, and your expenses need 
not exceed five or six dollars a day from the time 
you leave New York until your return. This is not 
one of those theoretical ten-acres-enough, how-to- 
live-on-twenty-nine-cents-a-day assertions. There 
are half a dozen originators of foreign tours, any 
one of whom will engage to take absolute charge of 
you, undertake all expenditures necessary to make 
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are royal in their 
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and speed. They 
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$100°% everyone. 


Tandems, $150. 





Middletown Cycles 
$60, $50, $40 
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th Conlury BICYCLE 
HEADLIGHT. 

IMPROVED ’97 MODEL. 
On Wheels Everywhere. 


On Sale Everywhere. 








This Introduces 


te JAN DEM SIZE 


FOR BICYCLES 
And as a 


Driving Lamp. 
Nearly 


“All Reflector” 


GIVES IMMENSE LIGHT 
without increasing materially the size or weight of body. 


e 
_sandem Size 
Height, 544 in. Diameter Re- // 
flector, sin. Weight,Nickeland 
Japan,1244 02. Aluminum,1ooz. 
ieee include one attach- 


atelv, 
Nickel, « « $4.00 
Japan, « « oo 
Aluminum, 5.00 
Gossamer Hood with each famp. From dealers, or express 
paid ou receipt of price. 


20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren St., N. Y. 
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We know 


that the best bicycle built can be 
sold at a popular price, because we 
are selling great numbers of 


Ramblers 


“the 18 year old wheels” 

















“Get there and get back.” 
feasventr or $8O. 















THE PUNCTURE DOCTOR *“*QUALITY ENHANCED” 
REPAIRS TIRES. “SURE THING.” ‘PRICE LOWERED” 
A “Tip on Tires” sent free. UNIQUE RAMBLER BOOKLET AT ANY RAMBLER AGENCY, 
Stores: = 
Boston, BALTIMORE, CuIcaAGo, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
DENVER, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS,’ ST. LOUIS, Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York, 
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peditions. Howard Cycles are made with the same accurate X . 
care and detail that has made Howard Clocks and Watches famous. 


Poor cycles cost as much at the start and more in the end than good 
cycles. Our catalogue tells what constitutes cycle perfection. 


Ne Howard Cycle, $100, The Howard Tandem, $150. 


Men’s and Women’s Models. 
THE E,-HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MILLERS, ’97 


O ERY PART. 
Absolutely weenie arival. Its yak. ha Ml Grip Hanger, 
readily attached to either fork or head of wheel, enables li~ht to 
be thrown fromany angle; , and itis impossible to » blow orjarit or t. 


; : | SHOULD YOU DESIRE A CHEAPER LAMP 
SURPASSE: ALL OTHERS IN ITS 
ev SURPASSES AL WE RECOMMEND THE 


CLEANLINESS: No i z Sweat. - _ BEACON LIGHT. 
CONSTRUCTION: Solid Brass Throughout. The Best Lamp Made, 
Gio wean : — sn goer’ Side. Price Considered. 
ass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 1 
214 In. Double Convex Lens. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO. G6 Seeee Geen 

Factories and General Office, - - Meriden, Conn.|| FULL NICKEL FINISH. 
Stores : 28-30 W. Biwey, N. Y., 63 Pearl St., Boston. Height, 54in. Weight, 14 oz. 
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you and a dozen other congenial spirits comfortable 
for from sixty to a hundred days for a consideration 
ranging from three hundred to six hundred dollars 
apiece—the entrepreneur not only to reimburse him- 
self but to extract his profits therefrom. 


Or if you object to personally conducted expedi- | 


tions try it alone ; if you plan the course of events 
with any forethought you can approximate the 
above cost and obtain therefor such sights of for- 
eign countries as the average tourist dreams not of. 
For one can on a bicycle get entirely away from the 
Baedekered, dusty voyagers who are conscientiously 
‘doing ’’ the various localities in their route. Inns 
of a truly seductive snugness and hospitality lie on 
many of these unfrequented roads, and one gets 
more real idea of the country and its people in a 
two weeks’ knocking about of this sort than in two 
years of railway journeying from city to city. 

Let not any rash spirit, however, set forth upon 
such a quest under the delusion that he has but to 
cross the water, mount and ride. There will in 
such case inevitably be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth ere he even finds himself on the saddle. 


In the first place he should join the Touring Club 
de France, particularly if he intends to ride through 
that country—and the roads of Normandy and Brit- 
tany have no peer for cycling. This organization, 
which numbers some forty thousand members, 
bears a close relation to our own League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, with the important exception that 
by having nothing whatever to do with the racing 
fraternity it has at once rid itself of a decidedly 
objectionable element, and has also greatly in- 
creased its influence. Its members pay an initia- 
tion fee of about a dollar and a half with a yearly 
subscription of one dollar, and for this outlay they 
receive a truly astonishing return from the power- 
ful organization. The mere displaying of its card 
of membership admits the wheelman to France and 
other countries of Europe—whereas the unclubbed 
unfortunate must, in France, deposit a duty of 
twenty-five cents per pound weight of his machine, 
obtain a leaden seal and reclaim his deposit upon 
again crossing the frontier ; in Belgium the duty is 
12 per cent. ad valorem ; in Italy the officials exact 
eight dollars ; in Switzerland the rate is six cents a 
pound—and from all this and the far greater 
nuisances of red tape and stupid officials the Tour- 
ing Club de France protects its members. More- 
over, one’s badge brings courteous treatment every- 
where and substantial discounts (generally 10 per 
cent.) at hotels, repair shops and all stores dealing 


in bicycling goods. For twenty cents more one ob- | 


tains the official guides, with the best road maps to 
be had and full information as to routes and stop- 
ping places and regulations. Every tourist will do 
well to pay careful attention to the local cycling 
laws, for while some of the more outrageous ab- 
surdities have been abolished, largely by the work 
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PRICE $150. 


Making a wheel that stands par excellence. 
Mechanically perfect. Without friction. To 
be ridden by connoisseurs. 

Our catalogue tells the story. Mailed free. 


Made by EVERETT CYCLE CO., 


EVERETT, MASS. 























STRING CYCLE WORKS 


\CHICAGO SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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A lantern 
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of the Touring Club, there are legal peculiarities in 
each country well calculated to interrupt the jubila- 
tion of the unwary. In France, for instance, the 
following regulations are in vogue, as given in the 
invaluable annual of one of our cycling magazines : 

‘‘Each wheel must be provided with a gong or 
bell capable of being heard at a distance of fifty 
yards. A plate bearing the name and address of 
owner must be attached to cycle. Lanterns must 
be lighted at sundown. 

‘* Cyclists must take the right on meeting a vehi- 
cle, and when passing one must take the left. slow- 
ing up and sounding their bell. 

‘* Drivers of vehicles and men on horseback must 
go to the right on approach of a cycle, so as to leave 
the cyclist a space of at least five feet in width. 

“In crowded thoroughfares the cyclist must dis- 
mount and lead his wheel. 

‘Tt is forbidden for cyclists to form in groups so 
as to obstruct the public ways, or pass through 
funeral corteges or miJitary processions. 

‘* Cyclists are forbidden to cycle on pavements or 
footpaths reserved for pedestrians, excepting in the 
country where rouds are paved or being mended. 
In cases where it is permitted to cycle on footpaths, 
the cyclist must moderate his speed when meeting 
pedestrians. 

‘*The Minister of Public Works has issued a de- 
cree requiring all French railroads to trarsport 
cycles as baggage, and making them responsible 
for any damage The amount of indemnity depends 
on which class, I., II. or ILI., the c,clist is travel- 
ing.”’ 

. SOME HINTS AS TO OUTFIT. 

From the various circulars issued by managers of 
tours it appears that their parties generally make 
from twenty-five to forty miles a day, this amount 
representing not much more than half as much on 
those roads as it would in an American tour. 
‘* Bloomers are universally used on the Continent,”’ 
and one who dislikes to be conspicuous should cer- 
tainly conform. One lady has recorded that in an 
extended trip a few years ago her skirts changed to 
knickerbockers, to bloomers, to divided skirts, to 
long skirts and back to New York fashion, all ina 
short six months! Mr. Elley Channing, who has 
participated in several such expeditions and is thor- 
oughly posted, has given some useful points on the 
subject of outfit. He advises an old winter suit and 
underclothes to match for the ocean voyage, with a 
good warm rug or wrap of some kind. A telescope 
of moderate size should hold the one extra outside 
suit, three suits of underwear and extra shirts and 
stockings, which wita toilet articles complete the 
impedimenta really necessary. The underclothing 
should contain as much wool as is practicable. For 
riding use exactly what you would in this country 
in summer, not omitting a waterproof cape that will 
keep off the water. Wheels must be crated, and 
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BECAUSE rattan is the base, and 
wood fibre cannot stretch, there- 

fore the Saddle cannot sag. The ’97 is 
broader in the back and 

has a narrower pommel 

than the ’96 model. 

The outside lines 


tomical conform- 

ity with the lines of 

the body. The V-shaped 

= opening relieves all in- 

jurious pressure, while the felt padding 

softens the seat and the weaving of 
the rattan overcomes the vibration. 


Our Booklet on the Saddle Question, with 
articles by doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
ministers and business men, sent 
free if you will mention where 
you saw this notice. 


MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


For sale everywhere, or sent, 
prepaid, for $3.50. 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
33 W. 23d St., New York. 
Men’s and Women’s Sporting 
Outfits and Costumes. 
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‘ROE A MONARCH AND_ FEED FROM 


MONARCH CYCLE. MFG CO. ‘CHICAGO, - NEWYORK + LONDON 
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should be marked legibly with the owner’s name, 
des ination and vessel, and all accessories such as 
lamp, cvclometer, bell and tool bag should be re- 
moved and carried in the valise. Mr. Channing 
favors the double-tube tire since it is more custom- 
ary on the Continent, and is, therefore, more easily 
repired. If you do retain your single tube take a 
complete repair kit and practice its use beforehand, 
for the flint rock on the roads, the thorn hedges in 
England, and the peasants’ hobnails throughout 
Europe all conspire against the integrity of your 
tires. Lamps and brakes are certainly advisable, as 
are some extra spokes, and a good coating of vase- 
line given to the nickel parts of your bicycle before 
boxing will help it greatly to resist the otherwise 
disastrous attacks of the salt air in passage. 

The very first condition of the success of such a 
vacation is physical comfort in the wheeling itself, 
and to attain this it will be well to observe the 
suggestion of an Outing writer : 


‘‘The first essential of easy and graceful wheel- | 
ing is correct position. This is not always possible | 
on a regular stock model, and the wise rider will | 


have his or her individualities met by proper ad 
justment of saddle and handle-bar, while height of 
gear, length of crank, and width of pedal should 
be suited to one's strength, reach, and width of 
foot. The position sought should be that which 
produces a minimum of tension and gives the 
greatest freedom from muscular restraint. Hy- 
gienic costuming for wheelmen and wheelwomen 
alike is, of course, presumed. 

‘* The saddle is the most fruitful source of trouble 
to the beginner. Placed too far forward, proper 
ankle motion is impossible, too far backward adds 
to the effort of pedaling, while a wrong tilt of angle, 
raising or lowering the front peak, is always un- 
comfortable and often harmful. For ordinary 
riding, the peak of the saddle should generally be 
placed from two to five inches behind the vertical 
line of the pedals, and perhaps an inch farther 
forward for touring in hilly districts. While sitting 
easily on the machine, the rider should be able to 
keep touch with the pedals throughout their revolu- 
tion without stretching the limb, the saddle being 
raised or lowered to meet this requirement. When 
the adult cyclist obtains a correct and comfortable 
position, it should never be altered, and all subse- 
quently purchased wheels should be ordered with 
identical specifications. ”’ 


THE TIME TO GO. 


It is wise not to place your trip too late in the 
summer. France is hot and dusty in August, while 
in June and July cycling is at its best. Of course, 
a trip in Northern Europe or even in Switzerland 
can be just as well deferred until August, but the 
tourist will, as a rule, find that it pays better to 
arrange for his vacation between the end of May 
and the end of Julv. 





Is the Cycle Lamp for ’97. 


*2.50 


WITH RIGID BALL-SOCKET 
BRACKET LIKE CUT. 


5% IN. HIGH 


HANDSOME! 
PRACTICAL! HONEST! 


A powerful light-thrower, having a 
8-Inch Double-onvex Polished Optical Lens. 


REVERSIBLE OIL POT. 
POSITIVE WICK LOCK. 
WON'T JOLT OR BLOW OUT. 


Burns kerosene. Solid Brass, heavily ni 

a ‘as avily nickelled; 
no solder, $2.50 like cut, attachment for head or 
on. Cae with spring bracket. Sent, carriage 
2aid, on receipt of price, when not kept by dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. — - 


Boston, PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


hicago. Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 





SPECIAL*100°°|, 
CRACKAJACK Ill 75°: 








G The two models for SUPERLATIVE... 


°97 can be truthfully 
characterized as ... ...and SUPERB. 


They combine in their construction to the 
greatest degree 


} HONESTY! SKILL! EXPERIENCE! 3 


That we have been building good wheels for 
years, Union riders will concur. This year’s > 
models show a greater advance than any year : 


(2 in our history. Send for handsome catalogue, 


and don’t buy without investigating 
our claims. 


Union Cycle M’fg Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Vv Rem) © Game 3D © 


FLUSH JOINT STRENG 


Our Columbia 5 per cent. Nickel Steel Tubing shows a 





tensile strength of over 100,000 pounds to 
the square inch; 50 carbon tubing used in 
Hartford bicycles shows about 75,000 pounds 
to the square inch, and 25 carbon tubing— 
ordinarily used in bicycles—shows about 55,000 

pounds to the square inch. Yet Columbia 


patent Flush Joint Frame Connections 





are very much stronger even than our 

celebrated 5 per cent. Nickel Steel Tubing 
—a convincing proof of the extraor- 
dinary strength of Columbia Flush 
Joints and Frames. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


-POPE MFG. CO,, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 


For the Gods see everywhere.” 
LONGFELLOW. 





That’s the way VICTOR BICYCLES are built 
to-day. 

You can pull them to pieces and you will find that 
every hidden part is ‘wrought with greatest care.” 

Victor nickel and enamel cover nothing that we are 


ashamed to have the public see. 

This means extra expense—thousands of dollars of it. 
It means the maintenance of a large corps of experts 
who are paid to do nothing but inspect every minute 
part of the bicycle as it is turned out. 

It means that the different parts of each VICTOR 
BICYCLE must pass more than 2300 gauge inspections 
before the machine is assembled. 

It means that we are giving you the very best possible 
value for your money when you pay $100 for a 


VICTOR. 


Don’t expose yourself to the countless risks of a tin- 
shop bicycle. 


IF YOU WILL RIDE A VICTOR YOU 
WILL KNOW WHY THEY COST $100: 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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WS 
RAS 


oc VIM TIRES ° 


ON YOUR 


HIGH GRADE ’97 WHEELS. 


With the VIVMOID 
KIT, which is given 
free with each pair of 
797 VIMS, you 
can make your 77 
Own repairs. 
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y, aa as 


ereat as its name 


REMINGTON 


.-- BICYCLE... 


Celebrated for the excellence of 
WHEEL WISDOM its mechanical construction. WHEEL WISDOM 
Better pay Illustrated book describing tt, free. 








A wheel is 
for a name REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY known by the 
than pay for 315 Broadway, 300 West 59th Street, New York company 


. 162 Columbus Ave., Boston. 533 Fulton St., a , 
t epairs. Brooklyn. 425 Market St., San Francisco. that makes it. 

















Ne Send for the 
“Most Uniqueee 

Bicycle Catalogue § 

pected publishedeee 


O880000S 10806 


AGENTS WANTED Bed STRONGEST 
IN UNOCCUPIED.. ‘ 5 ell MADE . 


TERRITORY seccscese , x . at OUR 


ROYAL 


on™ ny : i ARCH 
Ree age eat. | FORK 


Coas. H. Sies Ma. Lo. a 


Kenosha, Wis. | 9 iimeatail 
SALESROOMS "i : ee . Heenan 


NEW YORK, 101-103 Duane STREET. <a Beautiese 


CHICAGO, 285 WABASH AVENUE. 


oO 
© 
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“Some § Sager’ Saddle Surely Suits.” 





* ANATOMICAL 
HEALTH 


ORDINARY 
PNEUMATIC HYGIENIC 


3 
3 
| 
CYCLE SADDIUIIES 
3 
3 


Come in 5 forms of 14 various dimensions, interchangeable with 7 graded 
springs, giving 60 styles to choose from, shown in the new 
The Racer Illustrated Catalogue, sent free. 


pleases all 


fast riders. Made of the finest materials the world produces DO 
Peat by the 


“Makers of Most of the Righ-Grade Saddles,”” RocHEsTER, N. y. 





IE IS IK IK TK IIE IS IK KIKI IRI 


25 Years’ Experience. 
The Oldest Bicycle Makers 
in America. 


= CRESCENT BICYCLES. 


The Largest Manufacturers 
in the World. ... 


e 


> 
- 


i 
set 
sec 


>, 
> 


QS, ROP ROA BS, 
NEN 
w/D'? 0 OD 0S LD 


% 


Catalogue free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. = Chicago. ° New-York. 


SEGSECSEG SEG SEC EC SEC SEC DEC EC SEC DEC SHC SEC IEE 
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BEATS THE Fics 
Bh sth a Why? For these three 
reasons: 

First. We have the largest 
single-tube tire factory in the world. 
Second. We have the most experi- 

“enced workmen in this business. 
Third. We can buy the best crude rubber 
lower than any other tire company. 
We make both basket tread and smooth 
} .~ tire. You can get them from any dealer, on 
| i any wheel. Illustrated catalogue free. Six 
Py fine cabinet photo cards for a 2-cent stamp. 


New Brunswick Rubber Co., 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


New York, 90 Reade Street. 
Boston, 207 Congress Street. a7 
Chicago, Garden City Block. 




























one-half 
America’ s 









Cycle Saddles 


“THE STANDARD.” 


The majority of wheels made in the United 
States are sold and used with Garford Sad- 
dles on them. These saddles are made in so 
many styles all can be fitted. 


OUR CATALOG AND BOOK ON THE CHOICE AND USE 
OF A SADDLE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 














NOTHING CAN HAPPEN TO 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


that you cannot easily repair on_the road, and 





THESE ARE THE ONLY TOOLS YOU’LL NEED. 
Dunlop Tires are DURABLE and FAST. The fabric 


is not vulcanized with the rubber, and retains the strength usually 
lost in this process, making the tire hard to puncture and excep- 
tionally resilient. There are more Dunlop Tires in use to-day 
than all other makes combined. They cost nothing on a new 
wheel. Insist on having DUNLOPS, Catalogue free, from the 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 504 W. 14th St, WY. @ 
Branches: CHICAGO, TORONTO. } : 
oe Tei Ge 
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the SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


1l makes. 
p PA Grade 796 Pe tang ais guaranteed, 
Y\B17 to B25. Special Glearing Sale. 


Kj Shipped anywhere on approval. 
Gr Earn a Bicycle by helping 
3 y Saverivo us. Easy work, sure reward. 
: ‘ te at once for our Special Offer. 
D. P. MEAD. & “PRENTISS, Chicago. 


ELECTRIC STROKE BELL, 25G. 


The cheapest 
electric stroke 
Bicycle Bell and 
the greatest bar- 
gain ever offer. 
ed; Pure bell 
\ metal beaded 

gong; loud clear 

J ring: Perfect 
: continuous ringing mech- 
2 anism: Regular price 60c. To 
place @ sample and our great catalogue 
—<s, in consumers’ hands we mail asample 
77, men ONLY 25 ee 5 cents extra 
ostage, WANTED. 
R. H. lagersell Bro., 65 Cortlandt St, Dept. No. 28 
















Biah-Grade 
Machines at 
Popular Prices. 


Few bicycles selling for $100 ‘have better 
uality or more elegant finish and equipment. 
shal for one year. send FoR CATALOGUE 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, M@ 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 
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PREMO CAMERA 


And be certain of entertainment of a most delightful and 
profitable sort. This instrument is sure to please you. 


Its simplicity and ease of operation recommend it to all, 
Send for Circulars and Samples of its Work. 





£ 
"7 


Think a Little Ahead of 


Your Summer Outing 


are to be. 


About what your diversions : 
«GET A... 











$10.00, 


$25.00. 





| BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 
Cycling as Photography. 


** Bicycle Kodaks"’ booklet free at agencies or by mail, 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures, 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for “Prize Contest” 
Circular, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N, Y. 























REVERSIBLE SWING BACK 


RISING AND SWING FRONT 


x fitted bag rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and 
® we 0 Doub ble Holders, $60. ad Fr 
8 x 10, without Tens. and shutter, 39; Sen  treraten 

Tea 5. Se Booklet, 


Send fc for Free ‘Pamphiet of $5 and $8 Cameras 
CATALOGUE 2 7ntines oi co maied on application, FREE, 
: ick 
Woo'smarcus” OLIMAX DRY PLATES *sstcisbe. 
The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., 100 ——. 80 prac- 


tical articles on photography, now ready. 
75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 
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® WRITING MACHINES: 


—S=S> 9a 0 GOI A 


iS 
ASSORTED STYLES BOX 


eH crs PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. } ost fal: cic. 


This is a handsome box, containing 36 sheets, no two alike, and 36 envelopes to match, 
of our best papers, in delicate tints and fashionable sizes. Itis actually a pleasure to look 
at them, and a privilege to write on them. Every different size in use in good society. 
lf you are a lover of fine Stationery, this box will be the very best aid in enabling you to 
decide just what papers you wish to adopt for your correspondence. Rates by mail or 
express on papers are quite inexpensive. With this box is included price list and samples of 
Monograms, Street Dies, Visiting Cards etc. If you cannot find our goods at your stationers, J BOSTON LINEN 

May we not send you a box and return your mmey if unsatisfactory? If not, will you send us 
four cents to pay postage for our sample book? We want you to see our goods. BOSTON BOND 


SAIIUEL WARD COMPANY, Paper Merchants, <> Fram street, [| BONKER HILL 


BOSTON. 
Correspondence with the Trade solicited. 

ign ” TYPEWRITER 

ANY 
We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ios ilege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Ball Bearing Type-Bar Joint which is 'd SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
now the talk of the Typewriter World, Write us before buying. Send for illus- 


trated catalog of new and old m.chines. 


NATIONAL TYOEHRITER EXCHANGE, =*.sanesho= 





























SIN TERIOR’? FOR POLISHING 
ef Gee S , A and KEEPING 
Wn Pa | 4 HARDWOOD 
on | >- FLOORS IN 
BF fg GOOD ORDER: 
fabio t fe, Ready for use: 
ee te Fine Parquet Floors, 
° Weighted Brushes. 

A ENLARGED. Circular free, 

The Interior nt gg Co., WAX 
The type-bar joint has ten ee 


hardened balls, five on each Rochester Radiator Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
side of the pivot, contained | CAN SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL.————=> 














in a dust-proof case. 


We now make all Densmores-with the TypPE- —_ Striking Bag. 


BARS SWINGING ON BALL BEARINGS, like A Home Gamnesinus. Stand in qoenes when not nsine, 
those of bicycle wheels, as shown here. This 
prevents wear at the bearings, on which align- 
ment and durability chiefly depend. It marks 


x ; sis : Or miik. < . It is nothing but 
an era in typewriter construction. pe tc AE purechocolate. 


ST 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C0." 8eoce"-’: nee aeal ante CHOCOLATE 
THE BEST RESULTS YET ATTAINED 
ARE OR Ti es 


“DAUGHERTY-VISIBLE.” 


YOU SEE JUST WHY IT’S RIGHT 
eile BECAUSE IT’S ALL IN SIGHT. 


THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER GO, - 42 Main Street, Kittanning, Pa. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENCY—150 NASSAU STREET, roth Floor. 
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Agents Wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Hawthorne & Sheble, 600 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





3@ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
is made instantly with boiling water 
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‘ous 1880-1897 


“American Writing Machine Company's 
record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 
purchaser of the 


Caligraph 


Typewriter 


o. 2 Model 
72 characters 


$82.50. 
4 Model 


98 characters 


$95.00. 


Requests for information will receive 
immediate attention, 


General Offices, 237 Broadway, New York. 











E BOUGHT FOR CASH during the hard 
times, at our own prices, and now offer 
AT UNHEARD OF FIGURES an immense 
stock of all makes, embracing, among others, the 
following . 
368 REMINGTONS, 
113 CALIGRAPHS, 
69 HAMMONDS, 
21 YOSTS, $I 5 U 
67 SMITHS, p. 
40 BAR LOCKS, | 
31 WILLIAMS, 
26 DAUGHERTYS, ) 
And a miscellaneous stock of all other makes, in- 
cluding Densmores, Munsons, Franklins, Fords, 
Nationals, Crandalls, Edisons, etc. 
OUR PRICES WILL ASTOUND YOU. 
We are the largest handlers in the world of ali makes 
of typewriters. Established in New York for fourteen 
years. Unprejudiced advice given, 52 page illustrated 
catalogue and samples free on application. 
Machines shipped anywhere for examination before 
purchase, 
Don’t Buy Before Writing Us. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
102*104 Fulton Street, 2 = NEW YORK. 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Good in every part—good for every purpose. 
Does good work, and does it a good long time. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, New York. 
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G Books 


UGH FOR 10 OR 
= ou FOR i90.000 .& 
WERNICKE PAYS THE FREIGHT 





Direct from Maker to User. 


This “Macey” Desk . 


will be sent you “on appro- 


val,’”’ to be returned at our 
expense if not considered pos- 
itively the dest obtainable 
anywhere at so low a price as 
that we name. (Any article of 
our entire line shipped upon 
same terms.) 

Everyone must have some 
place for filing letters, bills, 
special papers,etc. This desk 
has Three complete letter 
files within arm’s reach under 
lock. Art Catalogue of office 
desks, tables, and desk chairs 
mailed to any address upon 
request, 





No. 10 
(Patent applied for.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand a Mich. 





IPOD 3 


PPC GEA BOOR-KERPER oY 
] FINS 00 a ee ) 
Be ees 


or be troubled over long columns of figures, if you will purchase and master 
the contents of ‘*¢ win Improved Book-keeping and 





Business Manual.” This book is not a luxury, but a necessi y—par- 
ticularly to the PROGRE SSIVE, It leads directly to money-makin ng 
and mone’ .» You can learn from it within THRE > WEEKS 


study AT OME how to open, keep, and close ANY set of double entry 
books, in the most modern ‘up-to-date’? manner; change from single to 
double entry ; locate errors in trial balances; prove postings; improve sys- 
tems; auditaccounts ; average accounts ; compute interest ; teach book- -keep- 
ing; geta situation; earn money as an expert; save one- third labor; make 
“balance sheets ;’’ render png cers Boe been 9 ot keep books for or man- 
age a Stock Company or Department Store, and more—MUCH 
more 4s Price (post-paid) $3.00. STONEY REF NDED, “and no questions 
asked,” if you cannot learn ALL within the time aaa. or, if you do not 
consider the book worth TEN TIMES what you pay for it! Couid you ask 
for anything. aie 2? Send for descriptive pamphlet, or for THE BOOK. 
DWIN, Room 297, 1215 Broadway, New York. 











makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. 
with privilege of examination. 


You Would Usea Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 


We can sell you any of the standard 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
Write us for catalogue. 


= 1¥ Barclay St., N York; 156 Ad St., Chi 
~ FOUR STORES { 38 Court Sa Boston; $18 Wyandotte Ste ickansas City. 





MENSTALLAN TERNS WANTED Samat | BEST ART T00 


Address Air Brush Mfg. Co. 
1205, Rockford, Iil. 





‘DIXON’S GRAPHITOLEO 


lubricates not only the chain and sprockets, but a/so 
the pins in the links of the chain, which stick graphite 
cannot do and is not intended todo. If your dealer 
does not keep it, mention REVIEW OF REVIEWS and 
send 15 cents for sample. 





THE BOOKCASE THAT GROWS 


As Your Library Grows. 


The Sunnyside Extension Bookcase is made in sec- 
tions; easily taken apart and put together, or en- 
larged atany time for a small expense toany capacity. 

5. 88 is the wholesale price of the Standard 
$ Ash style, 21% ft. wide, 5 sections, which 
retails at $8.40. Wew iff ship you one direct from the 
factory at this wholesale price if we receive your 
order this month, 


# Sunnyside Bookcase Co., S87 pa, 


Saat sa | 








__JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


30 Full Pages a Minute, 








he Express Duplicator sie os es 


Note Size, Prints 6x9 Papers, $3.75; Cap Size, Prints 9x13 Papers, $6.00. 
Instantaneous Fac-simile Reproduction of Manuscripts, Documents, Music, Plans, Draw- 


ings, Typewriter, &c., in Black or Colored Inks. 





Free full particulars. 


BENSINCER DUPLICATOR CO., Room 81, 67 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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will be a constant 
source of worry unless 
your shades are mount- 
ed on self-acting ... 


Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


the only roller that acts right under all cir- 
cumstances. Ask your dealer to show you 
the “Improved” Hartshorn roller; it has 
holders that fasten the shade, no tacks, 
Wood rollers or tin rollers, whichever 


you prefer. 
Stewart Hartshorn’s autograph 
on both, none genuine without it. 









is necessary nowadays ff 
to get government po- 
sitions. Merit wins— 
not money. 

Civil Service exami- 
nations are open to |} 
everybody. Those with ‘|| 
the highest averages get 
the earliest appoint- 
ments. 

The National Corres- — 
pondence Institute — 
will tell you just what ~~ 
must be done to geta 
position. Wegive full information free about 
government a. salaries, dates of ex- 
aminations, an —_' you need to know. 
We give instruction by mail to enable our stu- 
dents to pass examinations with high percent- 
age. Write us at once about it. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


(Incorporated.) 2d National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


es BICYCLE SPRINGS 48 BICYCLE WINGS 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT (1 eee on 


Terms: CASH with Order, or Sent C. O. D. 
ee WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, ea 


CRANDALL MACHINE CO, 
oeaagtaeet | GROTON, N. Y. 
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SPRING HANDIS. RAK 


Price 





No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. 
vIn GS) 00D METAL Workers | SEND 5 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE, 
LS ey without steam power can save | ry ate pr aloe g $250 
mer We | zime and money by using our | ¢ MARAR MANATAT AR 
[pil =2 Foot and Hand Power Machinery and 
I | Send for Catalogues— | 
| ee A—Wood-working Machinery. 
: oy B-—Lathes, etc. = —— = . up 
EIR <n SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, = western Beers ete 
\S 676 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Drawer M, St. Joseph, Michigan. 








Perhaps you find it hard to“ keep ” any 
knife? May be you never had a knife 
worth keeping? All men love a good 
knife, but most of you long ago decided 
that the making of good knives was a 
lost art. That’s our excuse for asking 

our trade. Our blades are made to cut; 

he other kind can be had at every 
corner. The peer cut shows ** CHAUN- 
CEY DEPEW’S PET; ” has 3 blades (one 
is a file), pearl handle, silver ends, blades 
ott ar forsee ge ae Ft file 

‘ 2 50 with case. Same, with but two blades, $1. Lad *s elegant lade knife, $1. rl’s 2 blade, 50c. Boy’s 
see 3 blade, 50c P The lower cut shows a stron er knife we call * OUR MASTERPIECE;” has 8 blades (no file) and will cut any- 
thing from a quill to an axe handle. Itis MADE ON HONOR. Price, with ebony handle, $1.25; ivory handle $1.50; choice pearl, $2, 
postpaid. Our trade is direct with consumers; 
no middle men. Send for 80-page illustrate 
free list and ‘‘ How to Use a Razor.” 

SPECIAL OFFER: A Warranted Hollow 
Coomee Razor with Strop to suit, $1.40 by 

all. 


m 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 
814A St., Toledo, Ohio. 
For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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> 
Delighttul Alter Shaving 


A Positive Relief for Prickly Heat” 

and All Affections of the Skin. 
, the only* 
Get MENNEN Ss bantam 

REFUSE ALL OTHER POWDERS, 

WHICH ARE LIABLE TO DO Harm. Toite tf 
Approved by the Medical Pro- mm KET. row? 
fession and Trained Nurses, for fe 2 ny rect ‘ 
the use of Infants and Adults. ee 

= everywhere, or mailed for 
25 cents. (Sample free.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 
‘ ciaemheae 





08 men, 








ALUMINUM 
Chain Guard 


For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental. No 
more torn or greasy | dresses. No troublesome lacing. 
No id a ly superior to old style guards. 
Weight only 7 oz. Fits any wheel. Sent prepaid any= 
where in U. S. on receipt of $1.50. Circulars free. 
The Turner Brass Works, orks, 156 Kinzie St., Chicago. 








RUPTURE 


CURED AT SMALL COST. In Chas, 
Cluthe’s Genuine Truss say | we change 
position from hips, spine and. tts to the 
natura? cushions of muscles, ~ Ball- syns" 
pad uses rupture’s own force to retain itsel 

i Our book sent free, in plain sealed envelope. 


CHAS. CLUTHE CO.,213 Woonwaro Av., DETROIT, MICH. 








The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Te anapar | 


GuvaTe~©' 
B. IASTITUTION 











An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


CAN CER. 


Tumors, and all forms of [Malignant Growths, 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity. 





Book and circulars giving description of Sanato- 
rium Treatment, Terms and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
Gold or Oxidized Silver 


with Emerald or Ruby Eyes. Perfect imi- 











tation of Skull and Cross-bones. Very popu- 
~~ A at oo — terms to agents, 
y mai 
CULLEN & LAWRENCE, hs DEARBORN ‘ST, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ILLUSTRATING, 


Pen Drawing. Free Hand Severe. Learning to Read 
French, taught in Ernest KnaurFr’s ART STUDEN TT, 
7 back Nos. and 1 year’s = a Nov. 6 (when Vol. IX 
begins), for $1.25. 6 a sub. 50¢, - sEND 
ry on Art Educatio CENTS 


in the Ae | States, f fully 
ustrated, w a feat ure — peci- 
of coming numbers. for 2 Li : 


THE ART STUDENT, men Kos. 
132 W. 28d Street, N. Y, Regular price 20 cents. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM viness'ama success. 130'paxe 


book 10c. Pror, ANDERSON, R.R., 67 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 














HEAD~ HAIR 


ALSo A VOICE TONIC 


Something new. Approved by highest medical authority, 


RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 
This celebrated Combination Metallic Comb Battery— 
(not a brush)—positively cures baldness, nervous head- 
aches, neuralgia, dandruff, and restores color to hair pre- 
maturely gray, si trengthens the vocal cords, and improves 
the voice; sto 3 noises in the head, clears and brightens 
the m ind. electricity is Life,” and nature's greal 
nerve tonic. Read and investigate. All doubts removed 
before purchase. The inventor’s pamphlet, with testi- 
monials of well-known physicians and citizens, furnished. 
Also a battery FR Ee oa pd a For 
ticulars, address Newark, N, J. 
Or order it. 5 your Druggist, “Use no dyes, 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IIL 


a HAIR BATH and FLESH BRUSHES. 











HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., - BOSTON, MASS. 


( 
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Wherever 
You Are 


on the dining car, in the cafe, 


CURTICE BROTHERS 
touring awheel, avoid the danger 


“BLUE 
of changing water—drink 


HIRES LABEL”) 
Rootbeer = KETCHUP a 


Drives away thirst, dis- 
els languor, increases your , 
ig : is the ONLY Ketchup 
“as goodas‘ Blue Label.’” 


health, adds materially to 
Sold only in bottles, but by all grocers. 


Pe 


PALLY Laie 








the enjoyments of life. It’s 
always ready for drinking, 
and those who know its 
benefits are always ready to 
drink it. 


Sold by all dealers by the bottle and 
in cases of two dozen pints. See 
that HIRES and the signature, 
Charles E. Hires areon each bottle. 
A Package of HIRES Rootbeer 
extract makes 5 gallons. Sold as 
formerly, by all dealers, 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., as 


Priced Catalogue and Souvenir, *‘ From fe 
Tree to Table,” descriptive of full line 
Canned Goods, Preserves, Meats, etc., ¥ 
on application. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


LL PUL v i PLT Lee Let 


as 


vo 





‘4s PHILADELPHIA. we ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


im 
" lad 
Tran asatuassnasase 





BUF FA 0 No.1 and 2 


LITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Anti-Dyspeptic Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 


Dr. J. ALLISON HODGES, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 


versity Colle Medicine, Richmond, Va. Referring to Spring No, 1: 
ee : Spring No, 1, possesses decided nerve tonic and restorative 


és BUFF; ALO LITHIA WATER properties, and is an efficient remedy in a wide range of Nervous 
Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous Indigestion and Neurasthenia in which | have pre- 


scribed it, it has proved highly beneficial. ake 
ai I would ott ve canton the case of a sufferer from Nervous Indigestion who, after visiting most of 


the noted health resorts, both in this country and Europe, without material benefit from any, received 

decided and permanent benefit from this Water.’ ' 
Dr, JOHN H, TUCKER, of Henderson, N. oe x the Medical Society of North Carolina, 

Member of the American Medical Association, says: ‘‘ The action of the 

re he 1, is that of a decided nerve tonic. Nervous BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

Dyspepsia, with its train of distressing symptoms, is promptly and permanently relieved by it 
Dr. O. F. MANSON, of Richmond, Va., Professor of General Pathology and Physiology in the Medical 

College of Virginia. Referring to Spring No, 1: “I have observed marked curative effects from 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 1, in Atonic Dyspepsia.” 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on 


BUFF; ALO LITHIA WATER application. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 


Springs Open for Guests from June 15th to October ist. 
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Come in many patterns 
with plaited fronts, and 
give comfort combined 
with a strict compliance 
with the 


.Dictates of Fashion... 








Your Dealer will Supply You with these Guaranteed Goods. 


Seeeencent COON & CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


DVSSQsGQsQsQsQsGsGsGsGsGsGsG G90 0 0207 yy 4 Ip 4p Soo 
MRS, T, LYNGH, #25; 47.8 


DIAMOND IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. 
We import Diamonds in the rough and save 25 





per cent. duty. Write for Hlustrated Cata- 
logue, mailed free, filled with Bargains. 


Goods sent for inspection. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


. Cluster of Fine White 
sal ted $15. 


No. 8. Diamond Links. $3,50. 
Same in Cuff Buttons. 


o. 1. Genuine Diamonds and — 
Ruby, turquoise or Opal Sone i My No. 10. Sterling Silver, $5. 
Rey $5. St at ‘ee Enameled any olor. | $7. 50. 
- Five Opals. | $5. 14-karat Gold, $10 

. z Pure White Diamonds, . 

and any Stone Centre. $5. No. 9. All Diamonds, $15, We warrant these Watches 
o. 4. Five Rubies, Sapphire, ‘ase. Pl in. $4.50. Diamonds, Opal Centre, $12. Correct Timekeepers, and 
Emerald or Turquoise Cen- § 50. Diamonds, Turquoise Centre, repair them free of 
tre, and 8 Diamonds. $10. One-quarter actual size. $10. charge five years. 
el Veale in, Ye Jun Jun JU, Jun JY JU) Y GU) G2 SND QD QKLQH HH QRH QA HHA He 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


ate complete undergar- 
ments covering the en- 
tire body like an ad- i 
ditional skin. Perfectly i 
elastic, fitting like a 
glove, but softly <4 
without pressure. 
butttons down the front. $ 
Made for Men, Women, é 
and Young People. 





Most convenient to put 
on of off, being en- 
tered at top and drawn 
on like trousers. With ‘ 


Patented April 25th, 
¥ 1893. 
no other kind of under- 


wear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. ¥ 


5 Send for illustrated booklet. é 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 


Office: No. 1 Greene Street, New York. 


ey Ta? YS Eh” hs Sh hy “OB 


“OURS BEGIN WHERE 


, theothers stop. We have cut out the bad, kept the 
\ good and added many better features. 
\ kinds of Fireplace Mantels are as artistic and 
A Lee pe as those we make of Ornamental Brick, 
\ and stil 

\ areallnew. Wehave different styles for different 
\ rooms, and any good brick mason can set the man- 
\ tels up from our plans. 
\ fore you have learned about ours, 
\ Sketch Book of 52 designs of various colors, cost- 

y\ ing from $12 upwards. 


fh Tt od Square, - = 


mi 








‘No other 


ours are not too expensive. Our designs 


Don’t buy a mantel be- 
Send for 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
pri Mass. 
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is secured by using the 
Improved 


Washburn 
Fasteners 


as applied to 
BACHELORS’ 
BUTTON 





HOSE 
ee P 
CUF 
HOLDERS, 
DRAWERS 
SUPPORTERS, 
PENCIL 
HOLDE RS, 
ECKTI 
NoL var ae 
EYE-GLASS 
HOLDERS, 
KEY CHAINS. 
The simplicity, yet 
bull - do tenacit 
of this fittie article 
makes it the Ideal 
fastener. 
The wonderful 
utility of these 
various articles makes their purchase a necessity 
where their great merit is understood, 
Any of above sent postpaid on receipt of soc., except 
Aluminum and Phosphor-Bronze Key Chains, which are 2gc. 
FREE! Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Dep’t C, Waterbury, Conn. 











FREE 


an illustrated 50- 
page linen bound 
boek on the ‘Dress 
and Care of the 
Feet” by 
DR. P. 
mae 
Send 2 
stamp for 
mailing 


| (RIGHT AND LEFT) 


STOCKING. 


Is made of different 
grades of fine 
Egyptian yarn 
(cotton) with BLACK 


Made bv 
. legs and WHITE feet, 


DR. P. 
KAHLER & SONS Ngjaitiererteta 
SURGEON f 
(ol 8-40) -10)9) bom ies) 
Sole makers of the 
celebrated KAHLER‘ 
COMFORT SHOES 


1868 


928 & 930 BROADWAY. N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 
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HAVE YOU HEARD IT? 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE 


COUNTRY YOU CAN .... 


pEGINA ‘BOX 


for the summer cottage for what it would cost 
to move the piano, and you will never miss it 
if you have a “ Regina.”’ Plays 1,000 tunes. 
‘‘Reginas”’ are the best and strongest music 
boxes made. Hear one play at any music deal- 
er’s; you will be surprised at quis 

its sweetness and volume of 

tone. Boxes from $7 up- 

wards. 


The New Orchestral Regina 


for hotels, summer cot- 
tages, etc., provided with 
coin-operating device. A 
big money maker. 

Send for catalogue. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., Rahway, N. J, 


For Home and Public Entertainment. 


Che Graphophone. 


Is without a Rival, Wonderful and Fascinating. 

It will talk to youand sing for you. It will talk and sing to the baby. It 
will bring into your home the most popular music by bands and orchestras, 
and instrumental soloists, reproducing music of all kinds with marvellous 





If not for sale by local dealer, writ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO 





fidelity to the original. Its repertoire is inexhaustible. Besides, it will re- 
cord human speech or any other sound and reproduce it at the will of the 
The Company is adding constantly to its immense stock of musical and 
other records for reproduction. Write for Catalogue 22. The Columbia 
1155-1157-1159 Broadway, New York ork motor 
919 Pennsylvania Ave., W ashington, Dc. 
720-722 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. $25, 00. 
1032 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
ee SOLO) K; beautifully illustrated. 
Shows 1897 Styles. Only book on fashionable Out- 
4 White Duck Trousers 
WY by mail, post prepaid, $1.50. Send leg and waist 
De scription —Our trousers are made of extra quality Duck 
in best manner ; side, watch and hip pockets; taped seams ; 
F hand finished. Buy direct and save retailers’ big profits. 
=! H.S. LOMBARD, Outfitter, 


a 
COLUIIBIA PHONOGRAPH co., Dept. 22. mene 1 with clock 
110 East Baltimore St., Balto., Md. 
FREE outinc cLotuine 
ing clothing issued, Send 2c. stamp for Book B. 
measure; allow for 2-inch roll at bottom. 
— wide hem on bottom and straps on waistband for belt. All 
~ —~# 22, 24, 26 Merchants Row, = Boston, Mass. 








C.E.CRONK, AncHt. HeRKIMER,NY. 
EX-PRESIDENT BENJ. HARRISON’S COTTAGE 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


STAINED WITH H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO.’S SHINGLE STAIN. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. § cuicZo. 


It was PRESIDENT HARRISON who said : 

“A cheap coat makes a cheap man.” 

The above remark applies as well to paints and stains 
as to wearing apparel. A suburban house artistically , 
painted or stained presents a far more pleasing effect than ' 
one treated without regard to color or surroundings. We 
make a study of the arrangement of artistic combinations 
of colors for exterior painting. Architects and owners are 
invited to send us their plans or photographs of buildings 
and we will arrange combinations in harmony with their 
surroundings. 

Full particulars, catalogue, sample sheet of colors, tab- 
let of shingle stains, free for the asking. 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS, SHINGLE STAINS, ETC. 
Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packing, Boiler Covering, 
Fire-proof Paint, Asbestos Non-Cenducting and 
Electrical Insulating Materials. 


87 Maiden Lane, New-York. 
Philadelphia. Boston. 
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Makers 

of Mantels, 

Fireplaces, Tiling, 

Andirons, Fine Cabinet “I 
Work, Doors and Blinds ~ .. 





119 and 121 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 


Have 

removed 

to the New 

Show Rooms at 

" the address given below. 











teel Ceiling, 
Metal Rolling Shutters, 


(Kinnear’s Patents ) 





A number of new designs not heretofore pro- 
duced in metal ceiling may be seen in our 
Catalogue No. II. Write for prices before 
specifying or contracting 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., 
Manufacturers, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Distributing Agency: 
W. L. WEDGER & GO., 
No. 10 India St., Custom House Square, Boston. 
W.H. BRODIE & CO., 
No. 188 Greenwich Street, NEw YORK. 


J. WENDELL COLE & SON, 
911, No. 112 Clark Street, CuIcaGo. 











ie 





HEATERSANp 
RADIATORS 
HOT WATER or STEAM 


BEST FOR ECONOMY: EFFICIENCY: DURABILITY 


Send for handsome pamphlet, “*How Best to Heat Our Homes,’’ 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., 


163 Franklin St., Cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 





New York Branch, 48 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
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5) 9, 


— THE BEST PRESERVATIVE 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 


The artistic American house is stained with Dexter Brothers’ Eng- 
lish Shingle Stain, either Moss Green, Dull Red, Brown or Silver 
Gray. We study the harmony of colors. Send to us for sample boards 
and color plates showing exact reproductions. 


LAWRENCE iy tt Millbrook, Mass, DEXTER BROTHERS, 55°57 Broad Street, Boston. 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 
H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill ; PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City. N. Y.; W.W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa.; SMITH 


& YOuNG, San Francisco, Cal.; THE oe J, MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio ; BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash ; 
HENRY SEIM & Co., Baltimore, Md.; ‘GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Canada. 


wees————grag HARDWOOD FLOORS 























Lots of satisfaction in having them 
in place of dusty carpets. Lots of 
kinds, expensive, inexpensive, and 
intermediate. We make all kinds to 
as ARE GEE SPIEL & i EpoNe Ts Mors suit your needs. We lay them or you 

DECORATIVE, D LE, AND BEST can. We mane wax and brushes to 
RAE keep floors in order. We tell all 


for all classes of Buildings..- 
Send for catalogue, and give diagram and description of room for estimate, abo ut th ese th i ngs in our catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 44 Cherry St., New York. Send for it. Write us or nearest 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor.Water St. 








agent. 
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Sgr ng nang ac Woop Mosaic Co,, 


STEA vs ee 


of the Black Hills was developed by a 


Tremain Steam Stamp Mill 


Mine, Mill 
and devel- 
opement 
were pale for 
by a mill 
that didnot 
cost 81600 

set up and 
operating. 


CATES IRON WORKS, Dept.N.N.Chicago. 


rwyuwueuvvreveeeveeeeeeueeweueeeweeeereee. 
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PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
New York City, 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO., - - - - 315 Fifth Avenue. 


Boston, 
R. T. ADAMS, - - - - - 388 Boylston Street. 


Philadelphia, 
HEATON & Woop, - . - - 1622 Chestnut Street. 


Baltimore, 
J. M. ADAMS, - - - . - 227 N. Charles Street 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
GEo. A. STEVENS, - - - - - 610 Main Street. 


Chicago, 
E. R. NEWCOMB, - - - - 157 Wabash Avenue. 


Columbus, Ohio, 
THE Krauss, BUTLER & BENHAM Co. 
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Your .... Bank Counters and 
Screens should harmon- 


Furniture ize... Anything in Hard 


Wood or Tile we sell— 


Mantels designed by your archi- 


tect, or we will design, 


Grates make and deliver. .. Our 


“ large illustrated catalog 
Interior (free) will help you select 


Wood-work Suitable Furniture forany 
place. Write us. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 


Established 1836. 25 West Fourth Street, 
Capital. $1,000,000.00. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion..... 


There are times when the brain 
draws so upon our vitality that 
we cannot digest our food, we 
can get no strength from what 
we eat. If we let this go on, we 
sow the seeds of weakness 
which will blossom in disease. 
Read this letter about 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
The “Best” Tonic. 


If you area brain worker, 
a woman with household wor- 
ries and cares, or if you need 
physical strength to fight the 
battles of life, 


act at once. 


“TI cannot be too grateful for theim- 
mense improvement PaBsT MALT Ex- 
TRACT, the “Best” Tonic, has madein 
my system. Tw ne 78 ars ago I was 
d fepeptic wreck o fifty, f 

vt Extract, The “Best” Tonic, 
has < cnenana allt that. It has not onl 
cured my dyspepsia, but it has brace 
my nerves and cured mecompletely of 
insomnia. I consider that it has saved 
my life. It has changed a nervous, 
broken down wreck of fifty-two to a 
strong, fresh young man of forty. 
When my daughter was recovering 


bt 
eed = PERFECTION 
IN BREWING 
IS REACHED 
IN AMERICA 


BINNER CHICAGO 
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Politics in 1896. 


Edited by FREDERICK WHELEN. 








An Annual, giving a well co-ordinated retro- 
spect of 


English and fmetican Politics 


during the past year. 


A viluable work for the teacher, for the editor, the 
student, the public man, for the library, 


and all reference purposes. 

The scheme of the work, which will be 
issued annually, is explained by the following 
table of contents, which shows that the au- 
thors of the several chapters have been selected 
with especial discrimination : 

I. General Retrospects : 

i. Conservative, H. D. Traill. D. C. L. 
ii, Liberal, - H.W. Massingham. 
iii, Socialist, - G. Bernard Shaw. 


II. Foreign Affairs, G. W. Steevens. 


Ill. The Services: 
i. The Navy, H. W. Wilson. 
ii. The Army, F. N. Maude, Capt. late R. E. 


The United States, Albert Shaw. 
London, - - Robert Donald. 





A DIARY FOR 1896. 





Sent to any address, postage prepaid, for $1.00. 
Address 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
18 Astor Place, - New York City. 











Notice this to-day. It may not appear again. 


$5,242 wer 


AWAY. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
in ENTHUSLASTIC ? 

Do not use any letter more times than it appears in the word. 
Use no language except English. Words spelled alike, but with 
different meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary, 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, ney ap suffixes, adjectives. 
proper nouns, allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will 

e allowed. Work it out in this manner: E, Eat, Eats, Nat, Nut, 
Nuts, Net, Nets, Tat, Sat, Set, Hat, Hats, etc. Use these words in 
your list. Words must be spoken—not made-up words. 

bee ublishers of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTH- 
LY w 


10; C' zi f Cen- 
tury Dictionary, value $136.00; to the next four, $100.00 Bicycle: 
(your choice of either ladies’ or gentlemen’s); one set of Stand- 
ard Dictionary, value $26.00, to the seventh; Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary for the eighth, and 300 Cash Prizes to the 
next 800 largest lists, and 400 Dress Patterns to the 400 next 
largest, and 167 Cameras to the next 167 largest, and 125 Cash 
Frizess of $2.00 each to to the next 125 largest lists—in all 1,000 


Why we give the rewards.—It is done to attract at- 
tention to OMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY, 
a beautiful, practical magazine for women and the home; edited 
by Mrs. B. A. Whitney, assisted by Dinah Sturgis, Sally Van 
Rensselaer, Juliet Corson, and others; 36 pages; profusely illus- 
trated with original matter by the ablest artists and wi 
literature; three great serial stories —— running. 

of Award is Rev. Joseph Sanderson, D.D., author, scholar and 
divine; Horatio Alger, Jr., an author whose name needs no com- 
ment, and John Habberton, equally celebrated. Every person 
who enters into the contest for one of the prizes can rest assured 
that they will get just and impartial treatment. 

To enter the contest, it is necessary for you to send 25 cents, in 
— or silver, for a three months’ trial subscription with your 
— 0 Bapenrinc and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of 

wen 


ly 
ill be printed in August 
issue. Our publication has been established ten years. Werefer 
= to any mercantile agency for our standing. Make your 
ist now. Address 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 


DEPT. No. 296, 
Nos. 22 and 24 North William Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Publishing Association, Publishers of Fic- 
> tion : also, Religious, Historical and Scien- 
tific Works, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 


Reads newspapers published in the Far West for 


Professional, Society and Literary people on rea- 








sonable terms. For particulars, address as above. 


Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. Keep Up to Date! 


If you want the BEST things printed on any particular subject, 
or ALL that is published about it every where—in dailies, weeklies, 
magazines and miscellaneous publications—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, Scrap-Books, 
Statistics, etc. 

We read the current issues of all American and the principal 
Foreign publications, and mail clippings to subscribers daily. 

Rates, $1 per month and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we will quote you 
rates. THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Souvenir of Grant’s Tomb, FREE 
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DIRECTIONS 
CUT ON OUTSIDE BLACK UNES 
SCORE AND FOLD ON DOTTED LINES 


PASTE BUILDING OW THIS,STAND 
WHEN FINISHED 
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MODEL OF ‘THE GRANT MONUMENT RIVERSIDE PARK: N-Y:CiTY- 
Dedicated APRIL,27t 1897 


The above is a miniature reproduction of a cardboard model of Grant’s Monument, size 10x 15 inches, which 
will be sent FREE to any reader of Review or Reviews, by B. T. BABBITT, manufacturer of 


B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap, 
B. T. Babbitt’s 1776 Soap Powder, ass 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder, 


upon receipt of four cents in stamps. 


Be particular to use only the following address : 


‘‘ DEPT. WS,” P. O. BOX 2,917, NEW YORK CITY. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the Review of Reviews. 
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*MID EASTERN HILLS, OCEAN 


Interesting Literature Pertaining to Summer Resorts, 


ISLANDS and ALONG SHORE. 





Manual of Qld Colony Summer Resorts 
Containing a list of Summer Hotels and Boarding-houses 
within the Old Colony territory; Excursion Rates, etc. It 
embodies also a list of villages and pvints of interest not on* 
the direct line of the Old Colony System, reached by stage or 
other conveyances, Sent upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Along the South Shore 
A new booklet devoted to the advantages, situations, etc., of 
the “‘ South Shore’’ as an Ocean Summer Resort, It includes 
all the shore territory lying along the Bay coast south of 
3oston, or between Braintree and Duxbury inclusive. For 


two-cent stamp, 


Plymouth as a Summer Resort 
A book devoted to the attractions, historic associations and 
localities, and natural endowments of ancient Plymouth, as of 
interest to summer visitors and sojourners. Mailed for two- 
cent stamp. 


Quaint Cape Cod and its Summer Delights 


“‘Quaint Cape Cod” presents the claims of that section as a 
Summer Resort, and affords all information regarding Cape 
Cod, its localities, scenery, recreative features, etc. Sent on 
receipt of four cents for postage. 


Marthas Vineyard 
its Attractions as a Summer Resort 
Presenting a sketch of the Island of Marthas Vineyard, its 
towns, villages and summering places. Sent upon receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 








Nantucket, an Island in the Ocean 
Descriptive of Nantucket, its institutions, natural features, 
attractions, etc,, with something of its history and character- 
istics. Sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Handbook of Newport 
the «* Queen of Watering Places ”’ 


Containing generai information for visitors, concerning walks. 
and drives, location of streets, public parks, grounds, estates, 
their occupants, etc, Sent for two-cent stamp. 


Sketch of Narragansett Pier 

A folder descriptive of this beautiful section, containing his- 
toric and local matter relating thereto, with such information 
as the visitor or sojourner will find of interest, Mailed for 
two-cent stamp. 


Manual of Summer Resorts 
on the New Haven System 


Containing a list of Hotels, Boarding-houses, Ticket Rates, 
Excursion Points, and various information. Mailed on receipt. 
of two-cent stamp. 


The Berkshire and Litchfield Hills. 
Descriptive of the localities along the Berkshire Division of 
the N. Y., N. H/&H R.; the natural beauties of the 
Housatonic River and the country through which it flows. 
Will be sent for two-cent stamp. 





Any of the above will be forwarded on receipt of postage a 


Ge orth River, 
N. H. & H. 


’1| Passenger Agent, Fall River Line, Pier No. 18, 
(New Haven System), New Haven, Ct. 


R. R. (Old Colony System), Boston, Mass., or C. T, HEMPSTE 


sas stated. Mention this magazine and address O. H. TAYLOR, 
ew York a7: A. C. KENDALL, Gen’! Passenger Agent, N. Y., 
D, Gen’! Passenger Agent, N. Y., N. H.& H.R. R. 











WE MAKE 


‘WHEELS, 
Too! 








GUARANTEED 
THE BEST. 


QUALITY 


THE ELDREDGE 


THE BELVIDERE. 


Their reputation has been established, 
so that nine wheelmen out of ten know 
that “ Eldredge” and “ Belvidere” are 
synonyms of “ up-to-date” and “ high- 
grade.” 








We always Made Good Sewing Machines! 
Why Shouldn’t we Make Good Wheels ? 





National Sewing Machine Co., 


Factory, 
Belvidere, Ill. 








339 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Safety Pins 


GUARDED SPRING — LZ 
PREVENTS ALLCATCHING iZ 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL. 





must be on inside of spring. 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


have the only effective Guard to prevent catch- 
ing or tearing. It is on the arm of pin that 
passes through the cloth. Patented and 
cannot be used on any other pin. 

DUPLEX PINS work as easily in the 
dark as in the light; fasten from either side, 
but cannot slip through. 

Dealers may offer you other pins claimed as 
good. Itis your interest. to buy “Stewart's 
Duplex,” the best and only pin having the 
guard inside, where it is effective. 

Made in nickel plate and jet black. 


Send stamp for free sample. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box No.1, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Makers of Holdfast Aluminum Hair Pins. 
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ealthful and ® 
@ Refreshing 


People associate the 
pine tree with notions of 


=| antiseptic quality. 
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The pine-tar quality 
of PACKER’S TAR Soap 
commends it to physi- 
cians and mothers. 
The delightful cleans- 
ing, soothing and anti- 
septic properties of this 
soap make bathing and 
shampooing with it a real 
luxury, and a safeguard 
against contagion. 


PACKER’S ® 
® TAR SOAP 


is unrivalled for 


BATHING CHILDREN 


AND 


SHAMPOOING. 
ye 
THE PACKER MrcG. Co., NEW-YORK. 








‘¢ With the breath of the Pines.”—-MArIoN HARLAND. 


PRESS OF FERS/S BROS., 324-330 PEARL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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i hiv: 
vegetable oils 
UV used in its 
manufacture 
O make 


it the best 
for the 


hair and scalp 
ir 
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THe Procter & Gamee Co. Cin't! 


SOAP 


99 i. Per cent PURE 
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Royal makes tHe food pure, 


wholesome and délicious. 


_- 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 














“A perfect type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter baker & 00's 


_ & 











iA Absolutely Pure. 
| +} )] Delicious. 
Ls Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1730. 
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The only Mechanically eg dg Rag 
Correct Wheel on Earth Percent to 30 per 


cent less pressure 

en the bearings than the 

ycrank hanger of any other 
bicycle on the market. 


$1000 IN CASH 


will-be paid to the first 
person who can demon- 
strate that the above as- 
sertion is nota fact. No 
cycle considered without 
the consent of the maker. 
All infringements barred 
Address all communica- 
tions to RACYCLE, 
MIDDLETOWN, 0° 





OUR 
Crank Hanger 
Does It! 

Special Bacycle N. T's $100 

Special Racycle Tandems 150 

acyoleN.T’s , . . %f ~— 
Our Bicycles 5 7 
AGENTS WANTED 
WRITE FOR TERMS, 

CHICAGO. 393 Wabash Ave. 

NEW YORK, 108 Fulton, St 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


$100 22 








Miami Cycle & M’f’g Co., Middletown, 0. 
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